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The Iron, Wire, Wire-Rope & Fencing Company. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


D. ROWELIU && co., 
Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s Offices. Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. 


ROWELL’S Patent “ECONOMIC” WIRE FENCING, 


WITH 


PATENT DIAGONAL BRACE, 


THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN WIRE FENCING DURING RECENT YEARS, 
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/7___ patent / PATENT \ i] 
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EXTRACT FROM LETTER FROM EMINENT ENGINEERING FIRM. 


“We have fixed your Diagonal Braces, and have strongly recommended their use. We think you have 
a very substantial improvement in Fencing.” 


ROWELL’S UNCLIMBABLE WROUGHT IRON FENCES. 
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Write for Priced Catalogue to 


D. ROWELL & CO., 2, Poet’s Corner, Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, Ec. 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered by 
Special Act, 16 Vict. cap. 58. 


This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds 
belong to the Members. 
Every third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
Bonuses have been declared. 
The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Surplus-Funds already appropriated exceed £1,000,000. 
It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £240,287. 
An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,136,846. 
And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,409,966, 
Policies absolutely indisputable after tive years, provided the age of the Assured 
has been admitted. 
Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 
No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 
Assurers under the Temprrance ScueEme are placed in a separate Section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 
LOANS on FreEsHoups, LEAsEHOLDs, and other Securities considered. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the last Keport and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, éc., 
can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Manager and Secretary. 
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Messrs. Maemillan & Co.'s New Books. 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE: Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. 
By Mrs. Otrenant, Author of ‘* The Makers of Florence,” &e. With Numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. 

PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES OF SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, Second 
Baronet, sometime Queen’s Remembrancer. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 

By JOHN MORLEY. y 

APHORISMS. An Address delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
tion, November 11, 1887. By Jonn Mortey. Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

AN IMPORTANT WORK ON ART. 

A HISTORY OF MINIATURE ART. With Notes on Collectors and Collections. 
By J. Lumspen Prorert. With Numerous Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo. £3 13s. 6d. 
Also an Edition in vellum binding, £4 14s. 6d. ‘ 

ULYSSES; or, Scenes and Studies im Many Lands. By Wr414tam 
GirForD PaLGRave, H.M.’s Minister Resident in Urygguay, Author of ** A Narrative of a Year’s 
Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia, 1862-1863,” ‘‘ Essays on Eastern Questions,” 
** Dutch Guiana,” &e. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEXANDER TO 
THE ROMAN CONQUEST. By J. P. Manarry, Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Dublin, Author of “ Social Life in Greece,” “* Rambles and Studies in Greece,” 
&e. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON POETRY. By Ausrey De Vere. 2 Vols. Globe 
8vo. 12s. Vol. I., Criticisms on Certain Poets. Vol. IL, Essays, Critical and Ethical. 
THE ART OF CONVERSATION, THE PRINCIPLES OF. By J. P. 

Maunarry. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

FROM WITHIN. By Georce Harwoop, Author of “ Disestablishment,” ‘‘ The 
Coming Democracy,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS. Edited by Rev. Atrrep Arncer, M.A., Canon 
of Bristol, Editor of the “ Essays of Elia,” &e. 2 Vols. Globe 8vo. 10s. 

CICERO—Life and Select Letters. After the Edition of A, Watson, M.A. 
Translated by G. E. JEANS, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

THE LAND LAWS. By Freperick Potiockx, Barrister-at-Law, M.A., Hon. 


LL.D. Edin., Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. English Citizen Series. 


NEW NOVELS. 


PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of‘ A Roman Singer,” “Mr. 
Isaacs,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


The St. James’s GazETTE says:—‘ The action of the story never flags. Movement is one of the princ ‘ipal charms of this very 
entertaining book. - Those who neglect to read * Paul Patoff’ will throw away a very pleasurable opportunity.” 


MRS. PENICOTT’S LODGER, and other Stories. By Lady Sopa Paumer. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HARMONIA. By the Author of “‘ Estelle Russell.” 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The Scotsman says:—“‘ Harmonia’ is a novel which all sorts of novel-readers cannot fail to read with enjoyment and admiration.” 


THE NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 3vvols. Crown 8vo. 381s. 6d. 


The Spectator says:— This is in truth a romance, and not a novel, and a romance of considerable power. It is a story which 
steadily increases in interest . . . and leaves in the mind an impression of artistic power.” 


NEW EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. beg leave to announce that they have made arrangements to 
publish a New and Complete Edition of the WORKS of LORD TENNYSON, under the title of The 
LIBRARY EDITION. This Edition will be in Eight Volumes, Giobe 8vo., price Five Shillings each, 
and will contain everything that the Author has published. A Volume will be issued Monthly from 
January to August, 1888. 


The volumes of The LIBRARY EDITION will be published in the following order, and they 
will be sold separately :— 


EARLY POEMS. Vol. I. [January 2nd. | ENOCH ARDEN; and IN MEMORIAM. [ May. 
EARLY POEMS. Vol. II. (February. | BALLADS ; and other Poems. [. June. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. [March. | QUEEN MARY; and HAROLD. [ July. 
THE PRINCESS ; and MAUD. [April. | BECKET ; and other Plays. [August 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE HEIR OF LINNE. By Rosert Bucnanan. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo., at all Libraries. 
THE DEEMSTER: a Romance of the Isle of Man. By Haut Care, Author of 


“ A Son of Hagar,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. By Mary Linsxut, Author of “ The Haven 


under the Hill,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. By D. Curistm Murray and Henry Herman. 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


PINE AND PALM: a Novel. By Moncure D. Conway. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., at 


all Libraries. 


SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE: a Novel. By Harotp Freperic. 2 vols., Crown 


8vo., at all Libraries. 


A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS, &c. By Brer Harre. Post 8vo., illustrated 


boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. (Shortly. 
EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. By M. J. Cotgunoun. 38 vols., Crown 8vo., at all 
Libraries. 


THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo., 


cloth extra, 6s. 


A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S=HOUNDS. By Cuartzs James. Picture cover, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


KING OR KNAVE? A Novel. By R. E. Francitton. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at 


all Libraries (Immediately. 
THE GOLDEN HOOP, &c. By T. W. Spricut, Author of “‘The Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke,’ &c. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s. [ Shortly. 


THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By Watrer Besant and James Rice. (The New 
Volume of the LIBRARY EDITION of their Works.) Large Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. [Immediately. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Watrer Besant, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men.” With nearly 150 full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 16s. [ Shortly. 
NEW VOLUMES of the « PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. (i. each. 


The World Went Very Well Then. By Watrer Paston Carew. By E. Lynn Linton. 
BESANT. Little Novels. By Wivxie CoLtins. 
Bed Spider. By the Author of ‘‘ John Herring.” Glow-worm Tales. By James Payrn. 


LOCRINE: a Tragedy. By Atcernon Cuartes Swinsurne. Cr. 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: Chapters in the History of Journalism. By H. R. 
Fox Bourne Author of ‘‘ English Merchants,” &c. 2 vols., Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 25s. 

THE CITY OF DREAM: an Epic Poem. By Roserr Bucnanan. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by P. Macnas. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. {In the press. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By Epsunp Crarence Stepman. A New(the 13th) Edition, 
Revised, Enlarged, and brought down to the present time. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 9s. 

VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By Roserr Louis Stevenson. A 
New Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo., buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 

MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. By Roserr Louis Srevenson. Feap. 8vo., 
buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 

BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Epwin Lester Arnoutp, Author of “On the 


Indian Hills,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST: its Method and Principles Explained, and its 


Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands, and a revised and augmented Code of Laws. 
By Asrauam 8S. WILks and Cuartrs F. Parpon. Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 


WORKS BY ‘EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or 
Presumptive, the Offices ‘they hold or have held, their — and Country Addresses, Clubs, &. Twenty- 
eighth Annual Edition, for 1888, Royal 8vo., eloth gilt, 50s 


THE SHILLING PEERAGE (1888), 32mo., cloth, 1s. 

THE SHILLING BARONETAGE (1888). 32mo., cloth, 1s. 

THE SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1888). 32mo., cloth, 1s. 

THE SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1888). 32mo., cloth, 1s. 


THE COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND HOUSE OF COMMONS (1888). In One 
Volume, Royal 32mo., cloth extra, gilt —_ 5s. (Immediately. 


LONDON : CHATTO & -WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S PUBLICATIONS. — 


BANDOBAST AND KHABAR: Reminiscences of India. By Col. Curnserr 


Larkine. With 12 Illustrations from Original Drawings by the Author. 1 vol., Small 4to., 
10s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1888. Under the especial 
Patronage of Her Mavesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-seventh Edition. 1 vol., 
Royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully Engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. Gd. 


LADY HAMILTON AND LORD NELSON: an Historical Biography. 


By Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON, Author of “The Real Lord Byron,” &c. 2 vols., Crown 
8vo., 21s. 


FOUR MONTHS’ CRUISE IN A SAILING YACHT. By Lapy Ernestine 


EpccumBe and Lapy Mary Woop. With Illustrations. 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF ETON (KEATE’S TIME). By the Rev. C. Atuix 


Wivkinson, M.A., Author of “Reminiscences of the Court and Times of King Ernest of 
Hanover.” With Portrait of Dr. Keate. 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 6s. 


RECORDS OF SERVICE AND CAMPAIGNING IN MANY LANDS. By 
SuRGEON-GENERAL Monro, M.D., C.B., Author of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Military Service with 
the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders,” &e. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 21s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


VIRGINIA PENNANT. By the Author of “ Christina North,” “ A Golden Bar,” 
&e. 2 vols. 


ONLY A CORAL GIRL. By Gerrrupe Forpe, Author of ‘ Driven before the 


Storm,” &c. 3 vols. 


A FAIR CRUSADER: a Story of To-day. By Wittiam Wesratt, Author of 


‘* Larry Lohengrin,” &c. 2 vols. 


A BRETON MAIDEN. By A Frencn Lapy, Author of ‘ Till my Wedding Day.” 


3 vols. 
BORN IN THE PURPLE. By Maxwett Fox. 38 vols. 
THE SPORT OF CHANCE. By Wit Snarp. 838 vols. 


A NEW FACE AT THE DOOR. By Jane Srantey, Author of “ A Daughter 
of the Gods.” 2 vols. 


A DOUBLE WEDDING. By the Author of “ St. Olave’s,” “‘ Janita’s Cross,” 


*“ Annette,” &. 3 vols. 


SWEET IS TRUE LOVE. By Karnarine Kine, Author of “‘ The Queen of the 
Regiment,” “ Off the Roll,” &e. 2 vols. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in a Single Volume. Price 6s. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Epwna Lyatt, Author of ‘* Donovan,” &c. 

DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. By Enna Lyatt, Author of“ We Two,” &e. 
WE TWO. By Enya Lyatt, Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” &c. 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. By Epna Lyatt, Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” “‘ We Two,” &c. 
WON BY WAITING. By Enna Lyatt, Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Liurrep, 18, Great MaruBoroucH SrrRBer. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE 


RATIWAY BOOKSTALLIS. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son’s numerous 
Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It 
affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that 
there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots a Subscriber may 
be transferred free of charge. ’ 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depét where their names are registered, 
but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot 
at which they obtain their books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to @ 
Subscription under Five Guineas. and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of 
Magazines and Reviews only 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange 
once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a 
Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete 
Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depdt, will be entitled. 
only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; 
similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the London Termini become subject to the 
London Regulations. See Terms below, Section No. I. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Surru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that. 
much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the 


Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to 
exchange. 


I.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 


6 Months. 12 Months. 

For Onr Volume at a time on _ oe wad ——— |: x i i 6 
( Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of subscription.) 

For Two Volumes atatime ... i ide sides ei 017 6 ‘ne 1ll 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription.) 

For Four Volumes at atime ... “a “a én pn s 8 ¢ sn 238 

For Eicut = os sae sa a ae ww 23 6 _ 3 3 0 

For FIFTEEN ,, = “an ‘aie ici - eS wae 5 5 O 

II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For OnE Volume at a time se ii ‘i — or | eC v0 £1 1 

(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes atatime ... ein = aii ore 017 6 ae 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For THREE Volumes at a time... ait a ae ‘aie . 3 oe 22 0 

For Four oo is ia si oa sian is 18 0 ie 210 0 

For Six ‘s “a ‘aa pee cali en i 115 0 3.3 «0 

For TWELVE _,, - om ne id ms —— 2+ - a 5 5 0 

III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 

6 Months. 12 Months. 

For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time “sn ais ~ fe = © eau £9 9 O 

For TurrtTy-Six - » one bie aaa 8 0 0 ‘ani 14 2 6 

For Forty-E1gut BS - an ale ua RRs ‘ei 18 16 0 

For Sixty ‘ “ ti “a «a mses ian 23 9 O 

For Seventy-Two - on - ces — + re 28 2 0 

For E1guty-Four ‘-. . im we 32 15 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


TreRMs for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information, can 
be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can be had at any Bookstall, or post free upon application to 186, Strand. 
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SENT, POST FREE, ON APPLICATION. 
A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. BELL & SONS, 


CONTAINING 

THE ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. Translated from the Danish. Numerous Illustrations. 
BANISTER’S MUSICAL ANALYSIS, and other Works on Music. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the TOUR IN THE HEBRIDES and JOHNSONIANA. 
Napier’s Edition. 


BOHN’S SELECT LIBRARY OF STANDARD WORKS. 
prospectus, giving full particulars, may be had on application. 
‘BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. New Edition. 


and GRAVEs. 

CALVERLEY’S (C. S.) WORKS AND LITERARY REMAINS. 4 vols. 

COLET’S (DEAN) LIFE. By Lupron. 

COLLIER’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETRY. 3 vols. 

COOPER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

CRUIKSHANK’S (GEORGE) WORKS: The TABLE BOOK, OMNIBUS, &c. 

DYER’S (DR.) HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, HISTORY OF POMPEIl, &c. 

-EWING’S (MRS.) BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Illustrated. 

FIELD’S (MICHAEL) CANUTE THE GREAT, CALLIRRHOE, &c. 

FLAXMAN’S DRAWINGS AND COMPOSITIONS. 

GATTY’S (MRS.) BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. Parables from Nature. &c. Illustrated. 

GIFFEN’S WORKS IN FINANCE AND STATISTICS. 

GRIMM’S TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. Translated by SrattyBrass. 

“GUEST’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH RHYTHM. 

-HOOPER’S (GEORGE) CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN. Recently published. 

LANG’S (ANDREW) HELEN OF TROY. 

MARRYAT’S (CAPTAIN) BOOKS FOR BOYS. Illustrated. 

NATURAL HISTORY LIBRARY. Comprising in all Fifty Volumes, including Morvis’s British 
Birds, Nests and Eggs; Lowe’s Ferns, British and Exotic, &c. &. Numerous Coloured Plates. 

‘(PATMORE’S (COVENTRY) POETICAL WORKS. 

PEARD’S (MISS) STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. Illustrated. 

PLUES (MISS) WILD FLOWERS. Illustrated. 

PROCTOR’S (MISS ADELAIDE ANNE) POEMS. Several Editions. 

SADLER’S COMMENTARIES, CHURCH DOCTRINE, CATECHIST, &c. 

SCHUMANN’S EARLY LETTERS. Translated. 

SCRIVENER’S WORKS ON THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

SHAKESPERE. Various Editions. Edited and Annotated by Srneer, Knicut, Keicur.iry, and 
others. Critical Essays, &c., by H. Warxiss Luioyp, Prof. Hates, &c. 


SHILLING SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. By Mrs. Ew1nG and others. 
Illustrated. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. In Twelve Volumes. Containing 1,937 Coloured Plates. 
Just Completed. Cloth, £243s.; half-morocco, £26 1ls.; morocco, £30 9s. 

STINDE’S BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. Translated by L. Dora Scumitz and Harrrer Powg i. 

STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

‘WEBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


Now in course of publication, 


By ARMSTRONG 


SEVEN HUNDRED VOLUMES. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language, 
including English, French, and German Classics. 
Price 3s. 6d. and 5s, per Volume (with exceptions). 
* I may say in regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know.”—THomas CaRLyLr. 
* The respectable and | aomey 3 excellent translations of Bohn’s Library have done for literature what railroads have done fo 
internal oo '—R. W 


n important body of ion op + for which every living worker in this country who draws strength from the past has reason 
to be grateful: ‘—P ef2ssor Henry MORLEY. 


* Bohn’s invaiuable series."—The Rev. J. M. WiLson, in ‘ Essays and Addresses. ” 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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SCIENTIFIG WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life 
OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. With 9 Litho- 
graphic Plates (seven coloured), and one hundred 
Drawings on Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 
4s 


14s. 

Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent 
Scientitic Researches. Fifth Edition. With 14 
Illustrations ; Maps, Charts, Sections, and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms 
OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, and on the Use of 
Cycloidal Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, &c., and ot Matter projected from 
the Sun. With 161 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo., 


10s. 6d. 

The Orbs Around Us: Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. Third Edition, 
with Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed a.p. 1639 to the Transit of 
A.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882), including an 
Account of the Successes achieved Dec. 1874, and a 
Note on the Results obtained by the British Expe- 
ditions ; with 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 38 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

Studies of Venus-Transits: an Investi- 

tion of the Circumstances of the Transits of 
enus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 
Plates. 8vo., 5s. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours: Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Pheno- 
mena, &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


THE 


““ KNOWLEDGE ” 


_Chance and Luck: a Discussion of the 

| Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on 
Poker and Martingales, Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Moon: Her Motions, Aspect, 
SCENERY, AND PHYSICALCONDITION. With 
many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


New Star Atlas for the Library, the 
SCHOOL, AND THE OBSERVATORY, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With an 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, Nlustrated 
by 9 Diagrams. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 
STUDENTS, in Twelve Cireular Maps, showing 
6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebule, &c. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition, with Two Index-Plates, 
Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


The Universe of Stars: Researches into, 
and New Views respecting the Constitution of the 
Heavens. Second Editiou, with 22 Charts (4 
Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


| Lessons in Elementary Astronomy ; with 
an Appendix containing Hints for Young Telesco- 
pists. With 47 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


| Elementary Physical Geography. With 


33 Maps, Woodcuts, and Diagrams. Feap. 8vo., 
Is. 6d. 


LIBRARY. 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


How to Play Whist, with the Laws and 
Etiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Forty 
fully-annotated Games. By “Five or C.iusBs” 
(Ricuarp A. Proctor). Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Correct 
Play, according to the latest Developments. By 
“Five or Cuiuss”’ (Ricwarp A. Proctor). 
lémo. ls, 


The Foetry of Astronomy: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By 
Ricnuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an Easy 
Guide to a Knowledge of the Star Groups, in 12 
large Maps, By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Imperial 


8vo., 5s. 

Strength and Happiness. With 9 Illus- 
trations. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. ,Crown 
8vo0., ds. 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty-eight 
Sun-Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four Zodiacal 
Maps and other Drawings. By KicHarp A. Proc- 
Tor. Demy 4to., 5s. 


The Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Sky, week by week, in Twenty-four Hourly Maps. 
By Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 4to., 2s. 6d. 


Nature Studies. Reprinted from ‘‘ Know- 
ledge.” By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
Tuomas Foster, Epwarp CLOopD, and RICHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
* KNowLeDGeE.”’ By Epwarp CLopp, ANDREW 
Witson, THomas Foster, A. C. Runyarpb, and 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown Svo., 6s. 


Rough Ways Made Smooth: a Series of 
Familiar Essays or Scientific Subjects. By RicHarD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Our Place Among Infinities: a Series of 
Essays contrasting our Little Abode in Space and 
Time with the Intinities around us. By RicHaBD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: a Series of 


Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. By 
RicwHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
Pleasant Ways in Science. By Richard 


A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By 


Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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WHITTAKER & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR, with all the JUBILEE CREATIONS, PROMOTIONS, and APPOINTMENTS. 
DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE FOR 


1888. Comprising all the Titled Classes, Illustrations of Badges and Orders, Tables of Precedence, Lists 
of the Orders of Knighthood, &c. Handsomely bound in Feap. 8vo., cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. | This day. 


SOBRIQUETS AND NICKNAMES. By Auserr Frey. With an Index 


arranged by True Names. Large Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. ; half-bonnd, 9s. 
“The first work that has been devoted to the explanation and derivation of the numberless witty and some- 
times abusive appellations. . . . It deserves the heartiest praise.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


A DICTIONARY OF LOWLAND SCOTCH. By Cuartes Mackay 


LL.D. With a Chapter on the Scotch Language and its Literary History, and an Appendix of Scottish 
Proverbs. | Ready shortly. 
A handy and original Vocabulary of the Scottish Language. All Words are fully explained, and their various 
uses and siguiticance are illustrated by ample citations from old ballads, legends, and classic authors, from Allan 
Ramsay to Burns and Scott. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. Treating of the Development of Memory, the 


increasing Quickness of Perception, and Training the Constructive Faculty. By Cuar.Les G. LeLanp, late 
Director of the Public Industrial Art School of Philadelphia. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. [Next week. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUILDING. Being a 
Treatise on the Design and Construction of Applied Science and Art Buildings, and their suitable Fittings 
and Sanitation, with a Chapter on Technical Education. By Epwar» CooxkworrHy Rosrns, F.S8.A. 1 vol. 
Demy 4to., with 25 Double and 40 Single Plates, £2 10s. 

“It will prove an indispensable work of reference to architects, builders, and managers of technical schools.” 

—Spectator. Full Prospectus on application. 


HOBLYN’S DICTIONARY OF TERMS USED IN MEDICINE 
AND THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES. Eleventh Edition, Revised throughout, with numerous Addi- 
jag ag 4 ry Pricr, B.A., M.D. Oxon., Assistant-Surgeou to the Royal Berkshire Hospital. Post 

MANAGEMENT OF ACCUMULATORS AND PRIVATE ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS. A Practical Handbook. By Sir Davin Satomons, Bart., M.A. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 29 Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 

SCHLEYER’S GRAMMAR, WITH VOCABULARIES OF VOLA- 


PUK (The Language of the World) for all Speakers of the English Language. Second (greatly Revised) 
Edition. By W. A. Serxt, Certiticated Teacher of the Universal Language. Crown 8vo., pp. 420, sewed, 
price 5s. 6d.; cloth, 6s. 6d. [MURRAY & SONS, Glasgow. ] 


2, WHITE HART STREET, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


Published on the Arrival of each Overland Mail from India. Subscription, 26s. per annum. 
Specimen Copy, 6d. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL 


Official Gasette from Lndia, China, and all parts of the East. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL contains the fullest and most authentic Reports of all important Occurrences in 
the Countries to which it is devoted, compiled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has b2en pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Relatives in the East, as affording the only 
correct information regarding the Services, Movements of Troops, Shippiug, and all events of Domestic and indi- 
vidual interest. ‘The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and variety of the information 
concentrated in ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL. 


SUMMARY AND REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 


Precis of Public Intelligence. Domestic Intelligence—Births. Shipping—Departure of Ships. 
Selections from the Indian Press. Pa - Marriages. ” ” Passengers. 
Movements of Troops. a ot Deaths. Commercial—State of the Markets. 
The Government Gazette. | Shipping—Arrival of Ships. - Indian Securities. 
Courts Martial. ws pe Passengers. 8 Freights. 
de. de. ce. 
HOME INTELLIGENCE RELATING TO INDIA, &c. 
Original Articles. Appointments, Extensions of Fur- | Shipping—Arrival of Ships. 
Miscellaneous Information. loughs, éc. éc.—Ecclesiastical. i ~ Passengers. 
Appointments, Extensions of Fur- i a Marine. Departure of Ships. 
loughs, dc. éc.—Civil. Arrivals reported in England. 9 ab Passengers. 
a P Military. Departures - ‘~ “ Vessels spoken with. 
de. cc. dc. 


Review of Works on the East, and Notice of all Affairs connected with India and the Services. 


Throughout the Paper one uniform system of arrangement prevails, and at the conclusion of each year an INDEX 
is furnished, to enable Subscribers to bind up the Volume, which forms a complete 


ASIATIC ANNUAL EEGISTER AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. (Publishers to the India Office), 


To whom Communications for the Editor, und Advertisements, are requested to be addressed. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND EXCITING STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WRECK OF ‘THE GROSVENOR,” &e. 
THE FROZEN PIRATE. By W. Cuarx Russett. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 


cloth, 12s. 

“The most enthralling romance which Mr. Clark Russell has written since ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ 
There has been no nner story of Antarctic adventure; at once so thrilling, so strange, and so realistic. In vivid 
beauty and etfect there are passages transcending anything in ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor’ or in ‘The 
Golden Hope’—and than this no higher praise could be given. It did not need ‘The Frozen Pirate’ to place 
Mr. Russell indisputably foremost among all living writers of sea life, but if there were any lingering doubt this 
Romance would settle the uncertamty.’’—Academy. i‘ cat 

“Mr. Clark Russell has spun many a good yarn for the delight of landsmen, and ‘The Frozen Pirat«’ will 
rank among the best of them . . . . Vigorous, breezy, and healthily exciting, the story will be read with keen 
enjoyment by every one who takes it up.’’—Scotsman. 


DIGGING, SQUATTING, AND PIONEERING LIFE IN THE 
NORTHERN TERRITORY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Dominic Daty. 1 vol., Demy 8vo., 
cloth, 12s. 

“Mrs. Daly writes with knowledge largely gained by long personal experience. . . . Theaccount of the rush for 
gold on its discovery in the Northern Territory is derived from personal observation. . . . This graphic sketch 
of the origin and development of South Australia in the north.’’—Morning Post. 

“Mrs. Duly'’s beautifully bound volume is the latest digest of Colonial matters in the Pacific. . . . She 
touches upon those splendid instances of courage and devotion which all of us must remember, the heroic efforts 
of pioneers and squatters to penetrate into the inmost recesses of the land and claim it for their countrymen,” — 
Daily Telegraph. 

* The book is very pleasantly written, and some of the stories it contains are remarkably well told.” —Field. 


RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G: His Early, Private, and Public Life. 


With an Account of his Travels and Explorations, gathered from more than Eighty Volumes of his own 
works, and other sources. By Francis Hitrcuman, Author of ‘‘The Public Life of the Earl of 
Beaconstield,” &c. 2 vols., Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 36s. With Illustrations. 


‘*Mr. Hitchman has made two lusty volumes out of the public and private life, the travels and explorations 
of R. F. Burton, K.C.M.G. . . . There is plenty of readable stuff in the volumes.’’— World. 


NEW GAMES OF PATIENCE. By Lapy Apetarpe Capogan. Con- 


tuning 34 New Games, including ‘‘The Jubilee Game.’’ With Coloured Diagrams. 4to. Cloth extra. 


23. . 

** Amoug the few books designed for indoor amusement and not for mere reading, the first place is due to the 
second series of Lady Cadogan's illustrated ‘Games of Patience.’ The present volume consists largely of 
German games, which, for the most part, are far more ingenious and entertaining than the varieties of Patience 
more generally known to English card-players.’’—Saturday Review. 


NEARLY READY. 
PICTURES OF EAST ANGLIAN LIFE. By Dr. P. H. Emerson. 


Edition de luxe, limited to 75 numbered copies, size 17 by 13}, bound in vellum with green, 
morocco back, black and gold decorations, 32 Plates in Photogravure on India, and 15 Blocks on Japanese ; 
text printed on best hand-made paper. Price to subscribers, £5 5s. 

Ordinary Edition, limited to 500 copies, printed on best white paper, plates on fine plate paper; 
handsome cloth binding, with leather back. Price to subscribers, £3 13s. 6d. On the day of 
publication the prices will be raised to £7 7s. and £5 5s. respectively. 

As the Subscription List will be Closed at the end of January, intending subscribers should send their names 
at once to the Publishers. 


“ A most useful addition to any consulting library.’’—Scotsman. 


CONCORDANCE TO THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
COWPER. Compiled by Joun Neve. Royal 8vo., cloth, £1 1s. 
A most useful Book of Reference for Journalists, Literary Men, and Acrosticians, containing over 60,000 
References. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 
NORTH AGAINST SOUTH. Very numerous Illustrations. Cloth, gilt 


edges. 7s. 6d. 

“*North against South’ is a very stirring story of the Secession War in Florida. . . . Once embarked, 
however, on the full tide of adventure, we are completely enthralled, and think no more of questioning the 
wondertul tissue of moving incidents than of doubting the solid fact that North and South fought to the bitter 
end.”’— Saturday Review. ee 
THE CLIPPER OF THE CLOUDS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth 

extra. 7s. od. 

“‘Itis as spirited and ingenious as any of the previous attempts of M. Verne in the mock heroic adaptation of 
scientific discoveries to the exuberant suggestions of a sportive fancy.” —Saturday Review. 


Loxpox; SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Loarep. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Standard Works. 


FOUR SHILLINGS EACH VOL. 
Grote’s History 


of; EARLY ADVENTURES IN PERSIA, SU- 


BOOKS TO READ. CHARLES DARWIN 


AND NEW EDITIONS OF 


JUST OUT. aie See 


Greece. With Portrait |SIANA, and BABYLONIA. Including a Resi-| _ Skvexta Tuousann, 


8vo. 


Dean Milman’s His- 
es. 


tori 


I. THE JEWS. 3 v 
Il. EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
3 vols. 


II. LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
9 vols. 


Hallam’s Histories. 
I. ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
II. —_— cee AGES. 3 


Ill. LITERARY HISTORY OF | 
ROPE. 4 vols. 


FIVE SHILLINGS EACH VOL. 
Earl Stanho 


tory of 


I. FROM THE ACCE ye 
OF QUEEN 
the TREATY of VER. 
SAILLES. 9 vols. 


Geo. Borrow’s Works. 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 


LAVENGRO. 


ROMANY RYE. 
WILD WALES. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOL. 


Dean Stanley’s Works. 
rown 8vo. 


THE JEWISH CHURCH. Por- 
trait and Maps. 3 vols. 


THE EASTERN CHURCH. 
Maps. 


MEMORIALS OF CANTER- 
BURY. Illustrations, 


LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 


and Plans. 12 vols. Post |dence among the Bakhtiyari and other Wild | with Postentte, 3 vele., , 8v0., 


|Tribes. By Sir Henry Layarp. G.C.B. Map 
and Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


The Life a Letters 
‘ — apg py F.LS. <A Nov el. | 

y the Hon. Emiry Lawvess, Author of “ Hur-| 
irish.” At all Libraries. Crown 8vo. 3 vols. | | CHARLES "DARWIN, 


31s. 6d. F.RBS. 


SOCIETY IN ROME UNDER THE CESARS.| With an Autobiographical 
By Wa. Raves Incr, M.A.. Fellow at King’ 8) Chapter. Edited by his 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. oon, 

Francis Darwin, F.R.S, 

TOO LATE FOR GORDON AND KHAR-. 

{|TOUM. The Testimony of an Independent Eye-| NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS, 
|witness of the Heroic Efforts for their Rescue | The Origin of Species by 
and Relief. By A. MacponaLp. Maps and) mn OF Notas Selec- 


1 asi - Ie or the » —L.. -- 
Plans. Crown 8vo. 12s. | Ho Test Races in the 


e’s His- VIRGIL IN ENGLISH VERSE. Ecuocurs| Ture Eaitien. (700 pey's 


Type Edition, 60 pp. 
|AND JEnEID Books I.—VI. By Lord Justice! a. oe. (760, pp.) 


‘Sir CuarLes Bowe. Map and Frontispiece.| ppe Descent of Man, 
Crown &vo. 12s. | one Selection in Relation 


0 Sex. Large Type Edition. 
LIFE AND LABOUR; or, Characteristics of | (900 ep.) 2 vols. Ibs. 


|Men of Culture and Genius. By SAMUEL SMILEs, | 
'LL.D., Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Post 8vo. | CHEAPER, AND UNIFORM 
| 6s. | EDITIONS. 


WEALTH AND WELFARE! An Examina-| , 4, ,Naturalist's Voyage 
jtion of the Effect of our National Trade Policy | round the World. 7s. oa 
on the General Welfare of the Nation. By} ute Ori of Nat Species by 
Hastings BERKELEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. _, ot Natural Selec- 


DR. WM. SMITH’S’ DICTIONARY OF) The Various Contri- 
‘CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE,) vances by which Orchids 
SECTS. AND DOCTRINES during the First | are Fertilised by Insects. 
|Kight Centuries. Edited by Henry Wace, D.D. | 
Vol. IV. (completing the Work). Medium 8vo. pariation of Apimals and 
42s. Plants under Domestica- 

oo tion. 2 vols. 15s. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ETYMOLOGY : A Dic- | | The Descent of Man, and 
tionary of Place Names giving their Derivations. | Selection in Relation to 
By C.Braxie. Revised and Enlarged Edition, | 3eX. 78. 6a. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 


Expression of the Emo- 
tions in Man and Animals. 


ESSAYS on Questionsof Church. LIFE OF DR.” WILLIAM CAREY, Shoe- Illustrations. 


and State 


be ne gy he LL.D. Popular Edition. 
Church, from the Apos- |tions. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
tolic Age to the Reforma- 


tion. 8 vols. 


ord Campbell’s Bio- 3s 6d. 
graphies. 
THE LORD CHANCELLORS. 


10 vols. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICES, 
vols. 


maker and Missionary. Professor at Fort Wil- (Un the Press, 
liam, Calcutta. 1761-1834. By Grorce SmirH,! Movements and Habits 
Portrait and Illustra-| of Climbing Plants. 6s. 
‘tuto a 
SERMONS AND ADDRESSES TO CHIL- §°l{tettilisation | in | the 
DREN. By the late DEAN STANLEY. Post 8vo. Vegetable Kingdom. 9. 
Insectivorous Plants. 9s. 


[In the Press, 
THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH CHURCH i ; 
HISTORY. Third Period. From the Accession | 5 o Plants of tie 


‘ of the House of Hanover to the Present Time.| same Species, 7s. 6d. 


1717-1884. By G. G. Perry, M.A., Canon of} Power of Movement in 
P 


Hon. J. L. Motley’s Lincoln. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. lants. 9s. [Jn the Press, 
ks 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


on | _ Formation of Vegetabl 
SAKOONTALA; or, Tue Lost Ring. An) youd through the “Action 


NETHERLANDS. Por- |Indian Drama, translated into English Prose and| of Worms. 6s. 


traits. 4 vols. 


| Verse from the Sanskrit of Kalidasa. By Sir! 


LIFE OF JOHN OF BARNE:|Monter Wittiams. Fifth Edition, With al wul® of Brasmus Darwin. 


LD. Illustrations. 


bs 8. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


i tion Port 
. |Portrait. 8vo. 7s. 6d. og ‘ba. — 
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W. H ALLEN & C0’$ LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. With Three Maps, and Eleven Iilustrations by Miss Jessie Macgregor. 108. 6d. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. 
By T. W. M; LUND, M.A., Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. 


**The author is to be congratulated on having been aided by an illustrator of Miss Jessie 
Macgregor’s talent. In a series of finely-executed etchings, she has portrayed many of the works of 
art, the sites, the types, and costumes of the Italian Lake Land with rare fidelity."—Jforning Post. 

‘*A sort of travelling companion that will make a visit to these inland seas and mountains, 
where happily thousands of our people yearly spend their holidays, more and more agreeable and 
instructive.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NEW PARIS SKETCH BOOK. 
MEN, MANNERS, AND INSTITUTIONS. 
By J. G. ALGAR. 


** Few English writers have described French manners, men, and institutions. with the author's 
vivacious accuracy.”—Morning Post. 
** A series of lively papers by an observant student of men.”— Observer. 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. 
SERVICE AFLOAT; or, The Naval Career of Sir William Hoste. 


“The naval career of Sir William Hoste eloquently sketched in the volume under notice is an 
appropriate commentary on such royal testimony.”—Broad Arrow. 

** Abounds in lively pictures of the naval struggle with France and her allies in the days of 
Nelson.” —Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d., Plain; 25s., Coloured. 
With Four Chromo-lithographs and One Huudred Full-page IIlustrations. 


MY HUNDRED SWISS FLOWERS. 
WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF SWISS FERNS. 
By MARY A. PRATTEN. 


** Her descriptions are clear and sufficiently full, and the illustrations are very good.”—WNature. 

‘‘ An interesting and pleasurable companion.”— Queen. 

“A large number of carefully executed full-page plates form a useful addition.”—Literary 
W orld. 

‘* A daintly got-up volume.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 
IN HIS GRASP. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL ROMANCE. 
By ESME STUART, Author of “Muriel’s Marriage.” «&c. 


** A well-written and exciting story."—Broad Arrow. 
** Has the power of arousing and maintaining attention.”— Globe. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


GABRIELLE; or, Worth the Winning. 
By MRS JOHN BRADSHAW. 


** A book to be heartily welcomed by all true lovers of light literature of a high class.”— Life. 

‘Gabrielle was worth the winning . . . The story is told in a natural and agreeable manner.”— 
Atheneum. j 

‘* *Gabrielle’ is decidedly worth reading . . . A story which will recommend itself to people whe 
can enjoy something else besides sensation.”— Academy. 

‘* A simply written, unaffected, yet charmingly pathetic story.”—Literary World. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS—continued. 


One Vol. Foolscap 8vo.. 2s. 6d. With Illustrations. 


RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 
Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. 


‘* We heartily recommend it to such of our readers as may desire to know something of the daily 
life on a small farm in California, and to all those who are thinking of making that country their 
home, feeling assured that they will gain more reliable information from a perusal of the pages than 
they ever can from the pamphlets of interested agents.”— Field. » 

‘‘ Travellers, and those about to settle in California, may glean some useful hints from this little 
work.”—Saturday Review. 

** A little book, of which it may be truly said that it is ‘ worth its weight in gold.’”—Scotsman. 


Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A LADY’S RANCHE LIFE IN MONTANA. 
By I. R. 
** The narrative is decidedly lively and amusing.”— Public Opinion. 
“ Bright, chatty, and amusing letters.”—Morning Post. 


** A pleasant little book, compiled of lively diary notes, and ought to stimulate the young of both 
sexes in this effete country with delightful visions of emigration.”—Saturday Review. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. 
By H.I.H. PRINCE JEROME NAPOLEON 
Translated by Rarpnarn L. pe Bravrort. 


With Biographical Sketch and Portraits. Demy 8vo. 18s. } 


WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN FEBRUARY, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE “STATESMEN SERIES,” 
Epiter sy LLOYD C. SANDERS, 
ENTITLED 
BEACONSFIELD. 


By T. E. KEBBEL, 
Author of “The History of Toryism,” “The Agricultural Labourer,’ &c. 


OTHER VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


WHOSE WIFE? 


By MRS. A. HARCOURT ROE, 
Author of ‘*A Friend in Ten Thousand,” ‘‘ The Bachelor Vicar of Newforth." 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FORTUNES OF ALBERT TRAVERS. 


A ROMANCE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By B. S. BERRINGTON. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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PMINENT OMEN CERIES. 


ooo =a oe 


EDITED BY JOHN H. INGRAM. 


Crown 8vo! 3s. 6d. each. 
ALREADY ISSUED :— 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


GEORGE S By Mathilde Blind. 
AND. 


By Bertha Thomas. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


By Helen Zimmern. 


EMILY BRONTE. 


MARY LAMB By A. Mary F. Robinson. 


By Anne Gilchrist. 
MARGARET FULLER. 


ELIZAB 7 By Julia Ward Howe. 
ETH FRY. 


By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 


By Vernon Lee. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
By Mrs. Fenwick Miller. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 


By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
RACHEL. 


MADAME jROLAND. 


By Mrs. A. Kennard. 


SUSANNA WESLEY By Mathilde Blind. 


By Eliza Clarke. 


MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, {QUEEN OF 
NAVARRE. 


MRS. SIDDONS. 
MADAME DE STAEL. 


HANNAH MORE. 
i the press. | By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


By A. Mary F. Robinson. 


By Mrs. A. Kennard. 


By- Bella Duffy. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. S.W. 
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CARDINAL & ssi? 
H A R FO R D a - 


NO IMITATIONS. 


The Oldest Established Importers 


Price Lists on application to 
ORIENT AL ( ARPETS The Levant Warehouse, 
108 & 109, HIGH HOLBORN. 
G R A N T 9@ | MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
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CONSERVATISM AND FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


CoNSERVATIVE conventions at Oxford and elsewhere have been 
declaring in favour of the extension of the suffrage to women. 
The political motive, if I may judge by what falls from members 
of the party in conversation, was the belief that women being 
Conservative by nature, and often under clerical influence, would 
vote on the Conservative side. This is another stroke of that 
fatal policy of intrigue and legerdemain which took the place of 
British statesmanship in shaping the course of the party after 
1846, and which brought the party and the country with it 
through dishonour to the brink of ruin. In 1867, against all 
their principles, and in the face of the recent declarations of their 
leaders, the Conservatives allowed themselves to be ‘‘ educated,” 
that is cajoled and betrayed into voting for household suffrage. 
They were told that the lower class of artizans, when admitted 
to the suffrage, would vote against the higher class who formed 
the Trade Unions and were Radicals. This shallow Machiavellism 
prevailed, and the flood-gates of democracy were opened by Con- 
servative hands, without a reform of the House of Lords, which 
Lord Derby, in his recklessness and blindness, persistently opposed, 
or any statesman-like revision of the Constitution for the purpose 
of rendering its upper works more capable of bearing the increased 
strain. It is very likely that a large body of the artizans did at 
first, under the influence of some such antagonism as was anti- 
cipated, give Conservative, or, to use a less rational, and therefore 
@ more appropriate term, Tory votes. But the time was sure to 
come when, in place of the Tory jesuitically playing the dema- 
gogue, the genuine demagogue would enter on the scene, and the 
political tendencies natural to the poorer class of artizans would 
appear. Individual ambition and the wretched desire of “ dishing 
the Whigs” were satisfied by the immediate victory, but disaster 
was prepared for the party and the country. 
VOL. X. 46 
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A prompt and decisive return to the paths of principle and 
British statesmanship is now the only hope for the Conservatives, 
and for the integrity of the nation, which, since Radicalism under 
Mr. Gladstone has become anti-national as well as revolutionary, 
is practically committed to their hands. Let us hear no more 
of devices such as Tory Democracy, which are sure to go the way 
of everything jesuitical or fantastic. The only sound combination 
is that of all men who are true to the integrity of the nation and 
opposed to Socialistic revolution. If the Conservative party will 
act as the core of such a combination, laying aside all narrow 
exclusiveness, casting off place-hunting selfishness, and welcoming 
patriotic aid from every quarter, it may yet be the means of saving 
the nation from dismemberment, and at the same time preserve, 
so far as the economical ehanges which have come upon us will 
permit, the general structure of English society. It may do this, 
at least, if the English gentleman will bravely face the situation, 
political and social; if he will prepare himself by political training 
to encounter demagogism in the electoral field; and if, above all, 
instead of abandoning his social posts, flying from his ancestral 
mansion, and betaking himself to a reduced sybaritism in a 
watering-place or on the Continent, he will bid farewell to sybari- 
tism altogether, accept his diminished rents, continue to live in 
his country, adopt a simpler and perhaps a happier mode of life, 
be his own bailiff, and by renewing his local connections regain 
the local influence which, by absenteeism and pleasure-seeking, 
has been almost lost. It is in this direction, I say, that hope 
really lies, and not in Tory Democratic intrigue and further 
bedevillings of the franchise. 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether, when the Conservatives had 
once more broken their principles by revolutionizing the relations 
between the sexes and sacrificing the family for the sake of carrying 
an election, the election would after all be carried. The Radical 
women, of whom there are not a few in these revolutionary 
times, would all vote; the Irishwomen would all vote under the 
dictation of their priests; the discontented and restless women 
generally would vote; the contented and Conservative women 
would be apt to remain at home. Of the women who would take 
an active part in politics nine out of ten most likely would be 
Radical; probably, the majority of these would be Radical and 
something more. 

The false direction given to Conservative tactics during the last 
forty years by scheming ambition is one of the influences which, in 
questions like the present, perverts Conservative minds. Another 
is the political fatalism, which seems to have come over the respon- 
sible, and what ought to be the governing classes. Whatever may 
be the source of this mental malady, the feebleness and indolence 
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“induced by sybaritism, the relaxation of moral sinew by the 
- disintegration of religious convictions, the sense of general insta- 
bility incident to a revolutionary era, the political cowardice 
‘engendered by the demagogic and caucus system, or all these 
combined, its prevalence must strike the eye of anyone who looks 
from without upon the political world of England. No sooner is 
any concession, however questionable, demanded in loud and 
confident tones, than everybody falls on his knees before the 
inevitable; as though anything were inevitable but that which 
comes when we have done our best to prevent it. ‘‘ Home Rule 
must come, and it is better to accept it with a good grace,” was 
the faint ejaculation to which I was often condemned to listen in 
England; though to avert the dismemberment and humiliation of 
the country, there was nothing to be faced but a noisy insurrection 
utterly destitute of real force. ‘‘ There is no use in kicking,” said 
an American, folding his arms, ‘‘ We shall have no peace till we 
have elected a negro woman President.” The negro woman knows 
her own mind. At least, the enthusiasts who want to thrust her 
into the Presidency know their own minds, and, that they may 
attain the object of their passionate desire, are, perhaps, capable 
-even of putting off their dinner. So itis with the Irish demagogue, 
-or moonlighter. He does his worst; soft-hearted fatalism gives 
way to him; and the nation is thus brought to the verge of 
-dissolution by a rebellion which a brigade of regular troops would 
scatter to the four winds. It is, perhaps, putting the same thing in 
other words to say that all the world is afraid of being called 
illiberal. Butas that terrible brand must now be borne by everyone 
who refuses to take part with a foreign conspiracy in the dismem- 
berment of the realm, it is to be hoped that some men of English 
blood will have fortitude enough to endure it. 

Moreover, strange as it may seem, it certainly is the fact that 
people are still deluded by the notion that supreme power is in the 
‘Crown, where the Constitution places it, and that they may, 
therefore, without prejudice to the force and integrity of Govern- 
ments, indulge in reckless extensions of the franchise. Supreme 
power is now in the hands of those who elect the House of Com- 
mons. By the system of pledges and by the constant application 
-of the caucus screw to the consciences of members, representation 
has been reduced to delegation, and the member has been degraded 
into the mere bearer of a mandate; so that not only is supreme 
power vested in the constituencies, but on all great questions its 
exercise by them is direct. The electorate, in a word, is the 
‘Government. By the successive extensions of the franchise to 
ignorant, credulous, and irresponsible masses, without any precau- 
tionary adjustment, Government has been so enfeebled and 
degraded, that the nation is now hardly able to protect its own 
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existence against conspiracy. By the extension of the franchise to 
women, and the admission of a tide of female weakness and emotion 
into the electorate, Government would be emasculated ; and this,. 
in face of a world which, instead of becoming more feminine, seems- 
to be daily becoming more a world of Bismarcks. The only hope 
for the country would then be that out of some anarchical convulsion 
there would arise a Government of force. Indeed, this is the- 
remedy to which those who deem the life of the nation the first 
object, and the immediate enjoyment of political liberty the second, 
will soon be beginning sorrowfully to look forward. No nation,. 
and least of all a nation which is the mistress of a great empire, 
can long go on being governed by gangs of wire-pullers in the 
name of a mob of thirty millions. 

An extension of the suffrage, whether to class or sex, is a new 
distribution of the supreme power. This is the all-important fact 
which ought to be ever present to the minds of those who legis-- 
late on the subject of the franchise. Are those to whom it is 
proposed to give votes qualified for the exercise of supreme power ?” 
What will be the practical effect of their enfranchisement on the 
character and efficiency of the Government? These are the 
questions to be settled as often as an extension of the suffrage is 
proposed. Abstract right inherent in the unqualified there can be 
none, though there may be an abstract right inherent in all to 
qualify if they can. Everyone has, in a certain sense, a right to. 
marriage ; but nature, through the organism of society, compels. 
everyone to qualify by acquiring the ability to maintain a wife 
and children. Yet to such a pitch has the abstract right theory,. 
or, as it would perhaps be nearer the truth to say, the effrontery 
of demagogism, been carried, that a man, so far from being re- 
quired to prove himself qualified even by ability to read, is not so. 
much as to be put to the trouble of entering his claim for a share 
of the supreme power; a share is to be bestowed on him as a 
matter of course, and, even if he has no desire for it, it is to be- 
thrust on him by a self-acting system of registration. Not only 
are weakness and incompetence to be artificially placed on a level 
with strength and confidence if they please, but it is to be done 
for them by the State without any signification of their pleasure. 
All this time the part of the population which is the very sinew of 
the country, and its noblest element, is inevitably excluded from 
the exercise of what is proclaimed to be the universal right of man 
and woman. The seaman can never vote. He, the best repre- 
sentative of British manhood, the pillar of the national greatness, 
and the chief producer of national wealth, must remain in 
political subjection to the most miserable of factory hands, and, 
if female suffrage is carried, to the women. 

The opponents of female suffrage have founded their case a 
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good deal upon the absence of any general demand for political 
power on the part of the sex. They are right as to the fact. The 
agitation is apparently kept up, both in Great Britain and the 
United States, by a small number of women who wish to go into 
public life. This is highly important, both as a proof that women 
in general do not feel that they have any special grievance, which 
the possession of political power would cure, and as indicating 
that the aspirations of the sex are not political. Yet it is not the 
ground on which we ought to take our stand. Supposing a re- 
quisition to be signed by all the women in the kingdom, it would 
still be incumbent on those who are at present entrusted with 
political power to consider and decide conscientiously whether 
Government would be made stronger, wiser, and more just by the 
change. If they came to the conclusion that instead of being 
made stronger, wiser, and more just, Government would be made 
weaker, less wise, and less just, it would be their duty, in the 
interest of both sexes, to withhold their consent. In coming toa 
‘decision they, of course, have to guard against selfishness; but 
they also have to guard not only against the fatalistic weakness of 
which we have already spoken, but against the fatuous sentimen- 
tality which fancies that nothing can be denied to a woman. To 
say that nothing can be denied to a woman is a poor compliment 
to the sex, inasmuch as it implies that women are incapable of 
listening to reason, and are not to be dealt with on reasonable 
grounds. 

It is not necessary to dilate on the sentimental part of the 
‘subject. Nothing can add force or tenderness to the names of wife 
and home. Suffice it tosay, that men cannot withold from women 
anything that is good for her, or give her anything that is bad for 
her, without injuring himself and their children in the same 
measure. It is constantly implied in this discussion that women 
are an unrepresented class, with separate interests of their own. 
They are not a class, but a sex, and their interest is completely 
identified with that of their husbands, brothers, and sons. 

That the distinctions and functions of the woman are different 
from those of the man is an insurmountable fact of nature, though 
it in no way interferes with the coequality of the sexes. A man is 
not the inferior of his wife because he cannot bring up children, 
though bringing up children is at least as important a function as 
voting at elections. The reason why man has hitherto decided the 
form of Government and made the laws is evident enough, and 
involves no disparagement of his partner. Government and law 
rest at bottom on force, and force is male. Women can help 
neither in upholding government nor in enforcing law. If woman, 
when enfranchised, were, in the indulgence of arbitrary sentiment, 
or under the influence of any exaggerated notions about the claims 
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of her sex, to make laws which would palpably be unjust, or ex- 
tremely irksome to men, the men would refuse to execute them, 
and there would be a collapse of the Government and the legis- 
lature. If the women voted a crusade for some object of their 
fancy or their religious devotion, the men, should they disapprove, 
would refuse to march. Nobody pretends that women can ever act 
as soldiers or policemen. It is time that we should recall the fact 
that the franchise is not natural power, but power artificially con- 
ferred by legislation. A ballot, as somebody has said, is not a 
bullet, nor is weakness turned into strength by giving it a vote. 
Even a political convulsion might teach a salutary lesson, though 
in an expensive way, if by emphasising the difference between real 
and factitious power, and replacing supreme authority for a time in 
the hands of real power, it could dissipate the superstition which has 
gathered about the mere vote. Might is not right or worth, but 
perhaps it is nearer right and worth than is the suffrage as settled 
by the demagogue. 

That women should direct the military policy of the country if 
they cannot share the dangers of war or help to defend the State 
would seem by no means the dictate of justice. The reply to this 
objection is that women, though they do not go to war in their 
own person, go in the persons of their husbands, brothers, and 
sons. The obvious rejoinder is that in the persons of their 
husbands, brothers, and sons they already vote. 

Not only has the male alone the strength by which laws are 
enforced and Governments upheld. He alone, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, undergoes the training necessary for forming political 
judgments, since he alone is in daily contact with the world at 
large, and is in a position to acquire the practical experience and 
the balance of character and motive which constitute in the masses 
political wisdom. The sphere of the woman, unless a total revolu- 
tion in female life takes place, must be home, and her experience 
must be a home or social experience. She cannot, as a rule, 
acquire much knowledge of the business world. Apart from those 
peculiarities of female temperament, which nobody in his senses 
would leave out of sight, legislation and government carried on 
without knowledge of the business world must be carried on at a 
disadvantage. The conduct of the State in such hands is not 
likely to be practically wise. This may be said without any dis- 
paragement of women, just as it may be said without disparage- 
‘ment, of a man who is wanting in any special experience, that 
he is not likely to be a good administrator of that department. 
Exaggerated notions of the power of governments to make us 
happy, combined with the excitement created by struggles for 
power and liberty, have caused a factitious importance to be 
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attached to political action. The home is in reality at least as high 
a sphere as the State. 

That man has tyrannically kept political liberty to himself and 
made woman a slave is an angry fiction. Political liberty has as 
yet been the lot only of a very small proportion even of the male 
sex, and it would probably be found that nearly as many men had 
bled or suffered in establishing it as up to the present time have 
enjoyed it. Nor have its benefits, legislative and administrative, 
been confined to the sex which extorted it. Man’s partner has 
shared with man all the general improvements of government. 
The general invectives of Woman’s Right declaimers against the 
systematic cruelty and brutality of man are at variance with 
probability and fact. Man has not treated woman as “a slave.’ 
He has toiled for her, fought for her, sacrificed himself for her, as 
he does for no slave. For her as much as for himself he has done 
almost all the rough, hard, and dangerous work of reclaiming the 
stubborn earth, bridging the stormy sea, building up the frame of 
material civilization. If she in primitive ages or under adverse 
circumstances has had much to undergo, so has her partner. If 
the Indian squaw has carried the kit for her husband, as we are 
told, with horror, that she has, her mate has been following the 
weary and perilous chase to procure her food or confronting the 
tomahawk in her defence. The relation between master and slave 
have been governed solely by the master’s interest ; the relations 
between the sexes have been governed mainly by mutual affection, 
though often under very coarse and imperfect forms. How can we 
listen, without smiling, to an American woman beneath whose 
Saratoga trunk the porter bends at the risk of breaking his back, 
when she styles herself a slave because she is not allowed to exercise 
political power. The very indignation which women show, and 
expect us to share, whenever they hear of their sex being sent to 
hard or coarse labour, is a proof of their general exemption. Does 
the slave enjoy such an immunity? Is the slave spared in war? 
Are special arrangements made on all occasions for the convenience, 
comfort, and protection of the slave ? When the ship is sinking, is 
the slave put first into the boat ? 

It is said that all property ought to be represented, and that 
property owned by women is at present deprived of representation. 
The answer is, that no property is represented beyond the minimum 
required as a qualification for the vote. But the nature and con- 
ditions of property owned by women are precisely the same as those 
of property owned by men, and the legislation must be equally 
good or bad for both. Once more, let us remember that women 
are not a class but a sex. 

It does not seem that male legislatures are disposed to be unjust 
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to women, or to exclude them from the benefits of legislative 
progress. Perhaps they have of late done, in the way of changing 
the legal relations between the sexes, at least as much as sensible 
women desire, or as female parliaments would have done. The 
liberty of divorce has been enlarged in some States of the American 
Union till the very foundations of the family are shaken, and 
women themselves are beginning to cry Hold! while Mormonism, 
when denounced by Americans on moral grounds, finds itself 
furnished with a not ineffective retort. It is admitted, moreover, 
that an application for a divorce is more readily granted when it is 
made by the woman than when it is made by the man. The 
property relations between husband and wife have been treated in 
the same spirit. It might be supposed, from the tenour of some 
recent legislation, that a woman’s most dangerous enemy was the 
man on whose breast she lays her head. The law of intestacy in 
some parts of that continent proclaims in effect that the bond 
between a woman and her husband is less strong than that between 
her and her remotest blood relation, even one whom she has 
mever seen. Yet people are scandalized when the tables are turned, 
and men are found acting in the spirit of the law and leaving 
their property away from their widows. It may be doubted even 
whether female legislatures would have done to men such injustice 
as in some of these recent codes men, under the influence of a 
sentimental regard for women and of a vague notion that they 
have been the victims of systematic wrong, have done to them- 
selves. By empowering husbands and wives to sue each other the 
superstition of wedlock has been trampled on as signally as the 
most advanced of domestic revolutionists could desire. There are 
laws against marital cruelty as stringent as reason could dictate 
or as it would be possible, probably, to enforce ; while there is no 
law against the daily annoyance by which, without violence, a 
bad wife may make her husband’s life a hell. Children can 
seldom make their wrongs public, yet instances of cruelty on the 
part of women to children, especially step-children, not seldom 
come to light. But nobody proposes on that account to take 
children out of the hands of their mothers. It is assumed, with 
perfect justice, that in the vast majority of cases natural affection 
is a, sufficient safeguard. Yet people talk as if in questions 
between husband and wife affection were no safeguard at all, and 
legal penalties were the only security against wrong. Social 
feeling is deemed sufficient to enforce the duties of hospitality and 
the rules of good-breeding. Why should conjugal affection be 
treated as devoid of power to restrain from outrage ? 

American democracy, though it has nothing of the “ red fury,” 
has in it something of the “‘ fool,” especially in regard to matters 
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of sentiment. It pets, for example, the convicted murderer, while 
it makes up for its humanitarianism by a little lynching. Yet it 
has, on the whole, steadily refused to concede the political suffrage 
to women. Members of legislatures may be bullied or wheedled 
into voting for the submission of a constitutional amendment to 
the popular vote, but the people to whom the amendment is 
submitted are not to be bullied or wheedled. In one backwoods 
State the vote has been given to women, probably for much the 
same reason which leads the denizens of an Australian mining 
camp to dance round a petticoat on a pole. Women are scarce, 
and it is intended to attract them by indulgence. This would not 
be a trustworthy example for civilization in general, even if the 
experiment were successful on its own ground, as to which opinion, 
to say the least, is by no means unanimous. In one Western city, 
it seems, they have indulged in the freak of a female mayor. If 
a serious riot were to break out, that community would probably 
be taught to leave woman for the future in her natural sphere. 
We might almost as well emulate the humours of “ Roaring 
Camp.” But England, having let go her Monarchy and Aristo- 
cracy, without organizing her Democracy, and being at the same 
time in a state of intellectual flux on all subjects, political, social, 
and religious, seems as ready for escapades as Roaring Camp 
itself, while Conservatives, some of them at least, appear to have 
made up their minds that it is their best policy to lead the dance. 

It will not be disputed that the criminal law is administered by 
male courts with exceptional leniency towards women, or that in 
litigation women get full justice. Not only do they get full justice, 
but it is somewhat difficult to get justice against them. If we 
are to have female advocates using the influence of sex in addresses 
to male juries, our only protection, perhaps, will be to have female 
juries, which would at least be proof against that allurement. 

It is suggested that inequalities between male and female 
wages are due to the exclusion of women from political power, 
and that if women had votes they could make their own wages 
equal to those of men. Political economists will hardly need an 
answer to such a proposition. A female singer or actress is not 
paid less than her male competitor, nor is a female novelist. 
As a rule, female labour is probably worth less than that of 
men; and, supposing this to be the case, a law forbidding the 
employment of women, except at wages equal to those of men, 
would be a law forbidding the employment of women at all. 

History does not encourage us to consign the State to female 
rule. England owes one civil war to the temper of Margaret of 
Anjou, and another to that of Henrietta Maria. Mary was an 
impersonation of liability to clerical influence. Anne overturned 
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not only a ministry, but the policy of the country, and robbed the 
nation of the fruits of its victories to gratify the spleen of a 
favourite waiting-woman. Under the results of recent researches, 
the reputation of Elizabeth for statesmanship has collapsed. It 
was her good luck to give her name to an era of national great- 
ness, but her own political character, as it now stands revealed to 
us, is that of a false and heartless coquette. Her ill-treatment of 
her servants, such as Walsingham, was not less conspicuous than 
her partiality for handsome scoundrels like Leicester, or dancers 
like Hatton. Her neglect of the national defences on the eve of 
the Spanish invasion was little short of treasonable, and the nation 
saved itself in its Sovereign’s despite. Caroline, the queen of 
George II., did good service by upholding Walpole, but she did it 
in a womanly way. If we look to the history of other countries 
we shall find its testimony the same. In France, the Regent Anne 
did pretty well, because she put herself into the hands of Mazarin ; 
but Catherine de Medicis and the Pompadour did far from well. 
That female rule is not essentially favourable to peace, the exploits 
of three nearly contemporary queens, Elizabeth of Spain, Maria 
Theresa of Austria, and Catherine of Russia, are proofs enough. 
Female ambition or passion, if it takes a warlike turn, is likely to 
be rendered more dangerous by the irresponsibility of sex. Isa- 
bella of Castile is the paragon of female government; but she had 
Ferdinand at her side, and she established the Inquisition. Mr. 
Mill thinks that Charles V. showed his high appreciation of female 
statesmanship by setting women of his family to govern the 
Netherlands ; but Charles had no men of his family available for 
the appointment ; and the result of these female regencies, though 
little of the blame may be due to the regents, can scarcely be said 
to have set the seal of success on the experiment. It is childish to 
talk of the good government of kings or queens who reign but do 
not govern. There is a Victorian as there was an Elizabethan 
era. In Our Life in the Highlands, nature and sex assert them- 
selves. ‘There is hardly an allusion to public business, or to any 
public event, except the Franco-German and Egyptian wars, in which 
the Royal authoress had a family interest.* 

Mr. Mill, who is the great champion of female government, and 
whose Subjection of Woman is the text-book of this movement, 
wrote, as his Life shows us, under a special influence which, if 


* Does not the brilliant Liberal Unionist whose name is at the end of this striking 
and outspoken paper overlook the important circumstance that Constitutional scruples 
naturally deter the Sovereign from allusions of any weight in a Personal Journal to 
public business or public events? Hence reserve on those subjects is no presumption 
of lack of interest, or even of absence of influence and authority, in connection with 
them.—L£ditor. 
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weight is to be allowed to his judgment, it would be folly to leave 
out of sight. The fearful dryness of his education had prepared 
him to be completely upset by passion when it came ; and upset he 
was, if Carlyle and other good witnesses may be trusted, by his 
love of a woman who happened to be another man’s wife. He 
fancied that Mrs. Taylor was not only a great poet in posse, but a 
great political philosopher. The fact seems to have been that she 
had a happy knack of reproducing to him his own ideas. He has 
given us the measure of her immense political capacity in the 
semi-Socialistic chapters of his Political Economy, which, he tells 
us, she inspired ; and surely the measure is sufficient. People seem 
to think that there is something unfair in tracing Mill’s theory to 
a personal origin. But for what purpose is the biography of a 
philosopher published if not for that of showing us the influences 
under which his philosophy was formed ? 

In Canada we have not political suffrage for women, but we have 
municipal suffrage for widows and spinsters. The result, as many 
people think, is a tendency to sentimental and arbitrary legislation, 
with too little regard either for practical consequences or for justice, 
together with an increased influence of enthusiasts and of the 
clergy. The side which the women espouse is that of ‘ Christ,” 
the other side is that of ‘‘ Barabbas.” There is some reason to 
suspect that we should not enjoy as much liberty as we do now, if, 
instead of widows and spinsters only being enfranchised, all the 
women had votes. 

It is imagined that, the female character being purer than the 
male, female suffrage will purify politics. That women are free 
from favouritism and from liability to intrigue or jobbery, seems a 
rather precarious assumption. About the first fruit of female 
publicism in the United States was a series of clever papers by a 
well-known female writer against Civil Service Reform, and in 
favour of the system of patronage, the abuse of which was ruining 
the State. But the question is whether women will purify politics, 
or politics will impair the purity of women. Is not the whiteness 
of female character due to its having been kept apart from the 
pitch? From sordid cupidity women may be comparatively free, 
but passion and vanity are not much less than sordid cupidity 
sources of political corruption. Nor does experience seem to prove 
that when woman is flung into the political arena, her native 
gentleness will be likely, as is taken for granted, to temper the 
violence of the strife. No violence can exceed that of some of the 
women who have taken to the political platform. We are told that 
even on School Boards, in the business of which there is com- 
paratively little to excite the passions, the demeanour of some 
ladies has been such as considerably to modify the convictions 
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previously entertained by their male colleagues in favour of the 
introduction of women into public life. Experience, also, as has 
already been said, renders it extremely doubtful whether the 
woman of the platform will be Conservative, whatever the woman 
of the hearth may be. At all events, she has furnished a pretty 
large and pronounced contingent to the Revolutionary side. 
English as well as French and American names will readily pre- 
sent themselves in illustration of the. fact. If a woman seeks 
excitement she will find most of it in revolution. We should very 
soon have female demagogues and wire-pullers whose characteristics 
not much imagination is required to forecast. There would also 
be female “‘ issues,” and the pretensions which woman has been 
taught by her worshippers in prose and verse to cherish would be 
embodied in political demands, to be pressed by the “ solid female 
vote.” That a recoil would follow is very probable; but why do 
that which is to be undone by a recoil ? 

The American writer of the curious book on Romantic Love is 
assuredly no woman-hater. On the contrary, he displays American 
sentiment in the fullest measure. But he does not conceal his 


opinion as to the effect of public life on the character of his country- 
women. He writes :— 


Mr. Mill, forgetting the difference between masculine maltreatment of women and 
voluntary female self-denial, thought it expedient to sneer at the exaggerated self- 
abnegation which is the present artificial ideal of feminine character; and those un- 
sexed viragoes who wish to ‘ reform’ women by robbing them of their womanly attributes 
and converting them into caricatures of masculinity, re-echo Mill’s sneer in shrill chorus. 
Women, they shout, must no longer waste their best years in staying at home, educating 
their children, and taking care of their husbands. These brutes have been caressed 
and fondled long enough ; the time has come for women to be manly and independent. 
Let them take away from men the employments, of which even now there are not enough 
for three-fourths of the men; let them thus drive another twenty per cent. of men and 
women into celibacy because the men cannot afford any longer to marry. Let the 
women strip off their artificial air of domestic refinement by mixing with the foul- 
mouthed, tobacco-reeking crowds and making political stump speeches; or by visiting 
the loathsome criminals in prisons, treating them to cakes and flowers, and other 
methods of feminine reform, so that when set free they may be eager todo something 
which will bring them back to their cakes and flowers! The children meanwhile being 
left at home in charge of coarse, ignorant, careless servants, copying their manners, 
and the husband compelled to seek companionship at the club, or much worse. 


Where there is a difference in the fundamental conception of the 
excellence of female character there will be a corresponding 
difference of taste. There are those who have persuaded them- 
selves that women ought to become masculine, and who, 
therefore, admire a woman on the stump. For my own part 
I confess that rather than see Englishwomen become like 
some of the public women of America, I would see them turn 
black. Never was I less charmed than in listening to one of these 
ladies as she harangued on the social state that was to be, with the 
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difference between the sexes wiped out. Woman competing with 
man in the mart, in the law court, in the political arena, for gain 
and power. When a woman had made a fortune, she was, accord- 
ing to the programme of this reformer, to invite a man to enter 
with her into the “‘ marriage co-partnership ” (for the simple and 
old-fashioned term marriage was avoided), and it was pretty dis- 
tinctly implied that this partnership, like other partnerships, 
would be capable of dissolution at pleasure after due notice, as, 
thanks to the Women’s Right movement, marriages in some of the 
American States practically are. 

It is worthy of note that while all these female reformers are 
exhorting women to become masculine, nobody exhorts men to 
become feminine. Hector is not bidden to take up the distaff, 
though Andromeda is incited to grasp the spear. Women them- 
selves appear particularly to dislike and despise an effeminate man. 
This looks like an involuntary tribute to the judgment and good 
taste of nature in giving us not one, but two sexes. It seems even 
obliquely to admit a superiority on the part of the male, whereas 
we, on whom the new light has not dawned, maintain the perfect 
coequality of the sexes as firmly as we maintain the difference of 
their several gifts, and the necessity of that difference to the 
harmony and happiness of life. 

Whatever may be the aim of the Oxford Conservatives, in the 
minds of the originators of the movement female suffrage is only 
part of an attempt to change the general relations between the 
sexes ; while this, again, is only part of a general revolutionary 
movement, such as it is hardly the vocation of Conservatives to 
promote. Woman, in certain quarters, is in “revolt,” not only 
against political exclusion, but against family government, and the 
burdens of maternity. She has begun to think that rearing 
children is a poor object for her aspirations. She is fired with the 
ambition of being, instead of the partner and helpmate, the rival 
and competitor of man. She wants to encounter him in all the 
professions, and in the struggle for wealth and fame. She pants 
to exchange the quiet of the family for the excitement of public 
life. She has ceased, apparently, to believe in landmarks of 
nature which revolutionary effort cannot move. Only let her 
be well advised as to what she is doing. She cannot hope to 
combine the advantages of two sexes. Hitherto she will not 
deny that she has had her privileges, even in the roughest times. 
She will have to resign privilege if she chooses equality. She has 
no right to both, and both in the end will not be conceded to her. 
Becoming a man, she will be a weaker man, and will often go to 
the wall. She will have to jostle for her place at the board of life, 
and to take her share of the legs of the chicken. A man feels 
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chivalrous regard for a being who leans on his protection. But 
why should he have any such feeling towards a being with whom 
he has been chaffering on the Exchange, wrangling in a court of 
law, or bandying rhetorical buffets on the hustings or in Parlia- 
ment? Why should he not treat her as what she is, a rival in 
the race, whom it is his business to beat? The unsexed woman 
against whom he is pitted will be taking the bread out of the 
mouth of the true woman who is his wife, and of their. children ; 
and, like Erskine, he will feel the children pulling at his gown if 
he ever shrinks for a moment from hitting his female antagonist 
at the bar as hard as he can in a law-case. Unfortunately, the 
woman who retains her sex will be in great danger of paying, by 
loss of her privilege, for the woman who has put it off. Com- 
plaints are heard in the United States of diminished politeness 
towards women. 

It is not wonderful that they who are always seeing unsexed 
women on the platform or in the profession should feel diminished 
respect for a petticoat. Aphrodite, in her heart, perhaps, flatters 
herself that her Cestus will preserve her privilege while she gains 
the advantage of equality. So much poetry has been addressed 
to her that she may well be excused for not forming a prosaic 
estimate of the probable results. But the outspoken Schopenhauer 
has told her that beauty is rarer in her sex than in the other. 
It takes more to make a beautiful woman than a handsome man. 
Of this we may be sure, that the attractions of women generally 
depend upon their being women. Mrs. Mill, be it observed, 
remained a woman. If she had put on her wig to go into court 
and cross-examine witnesses, or had stood against her husband for 
Westminster, we should have seen the great experiment really 
tried. 

Perhaps, also, if the Mills had had children, the philosopher’s 
theories and sentiments would have been modified. He would 
then have had to acknowledge that though a philosopher in pants 
and a philosopher in petticoats might board and speculate together 
on terms of entire equality, and, so long as they did not fall out 
about the Absolute, in perfect harmony, the family could not get 
on without a head. If headship in the man involves obedience, 
or, as Mills chooses invidiously to call it, subjection, on the part 
of the woman, we can only upbraid the perversity of nature, who 
has compelled us to choose between the alternative of headship 
and obedience, and that of domestic anarchy. That which is 
necessary cannot be degrading. The lives of those of us who 
seem most free are in fact spent in obedience to superiors, 
employers, customers, powers, rulers, and influences of all kinds. 
When Beatrice promises Benedict to “ tame her wild heart to his 
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loving hand,” do her words convey to us a sense of “slavery” 
or even of “subjection”? Do they not rather convey to us, 
knowing, as we do, what the husband’s behaviour will be, a sense 
of something which is the very opposite of slavery or subjection ? 
Mr. Mill’s famous book is wanting in two respects; it fails to 
take notice of children, its author having had none; and it fails, 
in treating of marriage, to make any allowance for the restraining 
influence of love. A man, if invested with authority as head of 
the family, may be unkind to the partner of his life; a woman 
may be unkind to the children whom she has borne; bosom 
friends may commit unprovoked outrages against each other; the 
best bred of mankind may be guilty of the grossest breaches of 
manners; the most courteous of hosts may take it into his head 
to kick his guests out of doors. In all these cases alike society 
is unprotected by law; yet it seems itself protected fully as well 
as it could be by law. So far as law was concerned, Mr. Mill 
might have plagued Mrs. Mill to death, and Mrs. Mill might have 
done the same to Mr. Mill, and yet neither of them deemed the 
slightest unkindness within the pale of possibility. Mr. Mill’s 
book, I repeat, fails to allow for the restraining influence of love. 
As the women slightly outnumber the men, and as many of the 
men are engaged in trades, such as those of the seaman and the en- 
gine-driver, which would prevent them from voting, universal suffrage 
extended to women, would place the State at once in female hands, 
and make its policy at home and abroad feminine. This is what 
the advocates of female suffrage in the United States demand. In 
England the demand is limited, at present, to the enfranchisement 
of widows and spinsters. But it is avowed by the leaders of the 
movement that this is the thin edge of the wedge. In fact it is 
the thick end; so that if it entered, the whole revolution would at 
once be accomplished. If a widow or a spinster has a right to 
vote, surely that woman has a still better right who is performing 
the most important functions of her sex ; who bears its full respon- 
sibilities, and who represents children; that is, if marriage and 
maternity are still to be regarded as honourable. The widow and 
spinster vote would at once be used as a lever for removing the 
remaining barrier, and crowning the “revolt of woman” with a 
complete measure of success. Then political division would be 
introduced into the family which has hitherto been a unit, repre- 
sented by its head, before the State. We know all the fine things 
that have been said about amicable differences of opinion on public 
questions between husband and wife, and about the beautiful 
spectacle which would be presented by a husband and wife con- 
fronting each other at the polls or even on the platform, and then 
going back to embrace each other in a blissful home. We also 
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know what the real state of things would be if, while the husband 
was a strong Unionist, the wife was an ardent Gladstonian, and if 
the Gladstonian canvassers and wire-pullers presented themselves at 
the domestic hearth, as, of course, they must be permitted to do, 
since the suffrage would carry with it the right to full participation 
in public life. We can imagine the loving harmony of the breakfast 
table at which the partners might read, perhaps, in the morning 
paper, the reports of each other’s campaign speeches on opposite 
sides of the burning question. Even those who believe that women 
are fitted by nature for the exercise of supreme power, and that 
government would be improved by their influence, have still to 
decide which they deem the more important, the State or the family. 
That the introduction of political division would not seriously 
impair the unity and harmony of the family is surely a philosophic 
dream. 

With the capacity for electing apparently must go the capacity 
for being elected. All that is now said about the hardship of 
excluding female intellect from the ballot will be said with at 
least equal force about the hardship of excluding it from the 
Senate and from the offices of Government. There can be no 
doubt that the leaders of the Women’s Right movement look 
forward not to a partial but an entire equality of the sexes in the 
political sphere. There will be no peace for us, as the American 
said, till the negro woman has been elected President. Women 
will be members of parliament and ministers of state. Then we 
shall see whether it is possible to hold a woman accountable, like 
@ man, for her public actions. The first that is arraigned will 
probably plead her sex. If her plea is successful, what becomes 
of the responsibility of legislators and office-holders? If it is 
unsuccessful, will not the position of the sex generally suffer by 
the result ? 

We need not question the assertion that some women would be 
better politicians than many men. But political lines must be 
roughly drawn; they cannot bend to exceptions. Many well- 
educated and clever boys would be better politicians than grown- 
up men who are wanting in education and intelligence. Nobody 
suffers real hardship under an arrangement which on the whole is 
the best for all. If a woman has special aptitude for politics, like 
the highly exceptional Miss Martineau, the press is open to her. 
She may wield an influence there greater than that of the suffrage, 
and even that of the legislator or administrator. Some of the 
men who have exercised the greatest influence over politics in our 
generation have never been in Parliament, and perhaps have 
hardly cast a vote. 

It was argued by Mill’s shield-bearer, Professor Cairnes, 
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that if women were not allowed to vote, they could not be 
allowed to take an interest in politics, or even to read 
political history. Solvitur ambulando. Women without votes 
have taken an interest in politics and have not only read but 
written political history, though they have not shown so special 
an aptitude for history of any kind as for some other kinds of 
literature. Men are not precluded from taking interest in things 
which properly belong to women, nor are women precluded from 
taking interest in politics though active public life may properly 
belong to men. Nor need exclusion from the suffrage in any way 
curtail female education, or prevent its assimilation to male 
education if such assimilation is really to be desired. The 
distinctions of the two sexes in life are different ; different, unless 
a physiological as well as a social revolution can be brought about, 
they must remain; and it would seem that a difference of dis- 
tinction in life implies a difference of final education. Universal 
knowledge being beyond anybody’s reach, the wealth of marriage 
is likely to be increased rather by a diversity than by a uniformity 
of gifts, and the notion that only a mathematician can be a 
meet associate for a mathematician is surely confuted by the 
experience of friendship as well as of love. The period of maturity 
in men and women is not the same, their powers of bearing the 
strain of intellectual labour are not equal; and these would seem 
substantial reasons for not pitting young men and women in 
university examinations against.each other, even if there were 
nothing repugnant to sentiment in such a competition. The 
statistical results of co-education in the United States do not 
appear to prove that the system has done very much for women. 
It is found that of 2,619 graduates, 998 are married and house- 
wives, 949 are teachers, 183 are in other occupations, and 539 are 
not engaged in remunerative work. About 38 per cent. therefore 
are married, and about 62 per cent. are single, while more than 
one-fifth are without any gainful occupation whatever. Of the 
62 per cent. who are spinsters, a large proportion have passed the 
age at which they would be likely to marry. College education is 
not necessary or even very helpful to applicants for such teacherships 
as women are likely to get. Such results are hardly sufficient to 
repay us for an academical revolution or for the risks of a change 
in the relations between the sexes. The introduction of a few 
women at the universities is not a general improvement of female 
education ; perhaps it may rather lead to the neglect and depres- 
sion of the mass out of which the most quick-witted have been 
taken. 

It is needless to say that besides the home there are social and 
charitable spheres, in which women, if they have leisure, find 
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abundant scope for their activity. In these they will meet men 
who care for nothing less than politics, and who are not, on 
that account, the less beneficent or the less important in their 
generation. 

By Radical demagogism and Tory demagogism bidding against 
each other for place the nation has now been brought into’ mortal 
peril. Surely the first thing is to make the existing franchise 
compatible with the stability of government and the integrity of 
the Empire. When that has been done, by imposing a proper 
qualification for the suffrage, by reforming and re-animating the 
Upper House, or by both measures combined, it will be time to 
consider the expediency of further extensions. The happiness of 
women will, at all events, not be promoted by the wreck of the 
nation. 

Our chief object, however, is to protest against another sacrifice 
of principle, and of the permanent interest of the nation to the 
ephemeral exigencies of electioneering tactics, especially as in this 
case the sacrifice is not merely political but extends to things more 
vital and more dear. If supreme power is to be again partitioned, 
and if the relations of the sexes are to be revolutionized, let both 
things be done conscientiously, deliberately, and with a full view 
of the probable effects. The revolutionary cauldron will hardly be 
cooled for a single hour by flinging into it female character and 
the home. 


GoLpwin SMITH. 


THE MARQUESS OF WELLESLEY AND THE 
EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 


An error into which the Lord Chief Justice has fallen in the 
kindly lecture on “Sir Stafford Northcote,” which is reprinted in 
Macmillan’s January number, induced the latter’s family to look 
up the original correspondence on the subject between Lord 
Wellesley and my late father—through the medium of Mr. T. 
Cockburn, our great grandfather—an old Indian friend of Lord 
Wellesley’s. 

In 1839, Lord Wellesley wrote a poem on the “Salix Baby- 
lonica,” in which the expression, ‘“‘ Thamesini littoris hospes,” 
occurred. The accuracy of the use of the word littoris in 
connection with a river was challenged by an Indian contem- 
porary of Lord Wellesley’s. Mr. Northcote, as he then was, wrote 
a letter to his grandfather, warmly vindicating Lord Wellesley’s 
scholarship. 

So far, therefore, from engaging, as Lord Coleridge supposed, in 
a controversy with Lord Wellesley, the reverse was the case; but 
the readers of the National Review may possibly be interested in 
seeing the warmth with which a great statesman half-a-century 
ago resented an attack upon his literary attainments. 


H. Strarrorp Norrscore. 
London, Jan. 15. 


From Mr. 8. H. Northcote, 58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, August 11, 

1840, 

To T. Cockburn, Esq., Roehampton. 
My pEAR GRANDFATHER, 

I hope the visit to Lord Sidmouth went off well, and that 
you saw Mr. E. Now I know you will laugh at what I am going 
to say, but to me the honour of Eton and of her great champion, 
Lord Wellesley, appears of no slight moment, and I, therefore, 
do wish that if you say anything to Mr. E. on the subject you 
would be so kind as to point out to him that Cicero, in a law case, 
is said to have been the first man who laid down the distine- 
tion between littuws and ripa, or, rather, who defined littus. 
That not only does Virgil in at least four places use the word for 
47 * 
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the bank of a river, in each of which four places, according to 
Mr. W., Virgil is in error, and uses a wrong word, but also Ovid 
and Catullus, two unimpeachable authorities, use the word for the 
bank of a lake, viz. Ov. 6, Past. 765, and Cat. 35, 4. And also 
Silius Italicus, in the same way, in lib. xv. v. 815. All which 
instances I have collected in five minutes, as mitigations, at least, 
of Lord Wellesley’s offence. Moreover, on the other hand, Horace 
in two places at least uses ripa for the sea-shore. One I quoted 
this morning. The other is c. iii. 27: ‘‘ Mquoris nigri fremitum 
et trementes verbere ripas.”” And Columella, a prose writer, from 
whom greater accuracy is therefore to be expected, makes use of 
the word ripa similarly, lib. i. cap. 5. 

Ido not mean to say that there are not more such instances, 
but I cannot but remark, if these appear too few, that they are 
merely a collection from my frail memory, or from Facciolati in 
verbis, whose opinion, by no means contemptible, I subjoin :— 
“Littus ... differt a ripa qua de flumine dicitur. ... Re- 
peritur tamen littus (litus ?) pro ripé ut monet Servius ad Virg. 3 
En. 389. Et contra ripa pro litore.”’—Facc. Pray pardon me 
for annoying you with this well-worn and, to you, uninteresting 
subject ; but I must say my blood boiled a little at the attack upon 
our greatest man as a scholar and statesman together, who now 
survives to say what Eton has been. Should anything more on 
this subject come to your hands, pray let me see it, or hear of it,. 
as I confess myself deeply interested. 

With love to G. M., 

I remain, 
Your affectionate, 
Srarrorp H. NorrHoore. 


From Marquis Wellesley, Kingston House, 28th October 1840. 
To T. Cockburn, Esq., at Roehampton. 
My Dear Sir, 

Many thanks for your kindness in sending me Mr. North- 
cote’s very interesting letter, which I read with great delight. It 
is some consolation to have such a defender against Benjamin 
Backbite. His presumption and vanity deserve better birch than 
he can give ; but he shall have plenty of the best that I can give, 
of which I send you a slight sample in a note, which I request you 
to send to Mr. Northcote with my best thanks and my sincere 
respects. 

I am really sorry for Ben, of whom I entertained a good 
opinion. 

However, when vanity seizes a man’s heart, as well as his head, 
he forgets all his duties; and the duty of mankind is then to. 
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chastise his insolence, after having taken care to frustrate his 
malignity. I return Mr. Northcote’s note; has he a copy of the 
Primitie et Reliquia, or shall I send him one ? 
Ever, Dear Sir, with the greatest esteem, 
Your most grateful and faithful friend, 
WELLESLEY. 
For Mr. Northcote. 


The words littus and ripa, with all their derivatives, are used by 
all Latin writers in prose and verse indiscriminately to express the 
borders of water, either of the sea or of rivers. It would be end- 
less to quote authorities. Mr. W——- might as well contend that 
the word rot was not used to signify the disease called dry rot in 
timber, as well as other species of rottenness. 

Mr. Northcote’s observations prove him to be a sound Latin 
scholar, especially his last from Horace, “‘trementes verbere 
ripas.” This phrase must mean the “ beating of the waves on the 
banks of the sea,” especially when added to “ Aiquoris nigri fremi- 
tum.” Mr. W—— has probably never seen Facciolati; nor 
Bailey’s excellent translation of that work; or the French and 
Latin Gradus of Noel; nor the Dictionaricum Poeticum of Vanierius 
(P. Vanier). Nor can he have accurately studied Virgil or 
Horace. 

How comes the white sow to be found “ secreti ad FLUMINIS 
undam LITTOREIS sub ricrBus,” if littus was applied merely to the 
border of the sea? It is sometimes used exclusively in that sense. 
Mr. W. might have quoted the proverb on that subject (if he 
knew it). But is this grand scholar, whose birch I must now 
dread, to learn the constant practice in Latin (indeed, in all 
languages) of using the same word in various, nay contradictory, 
senses ? 

In the Roman law, Cicero says, the word littus meant the bank 
of tide rivers. 

Is the Thames a tide river? W. also accused me of a 
literary fraud in translating Thamesimum littus ‘‘ Thames’s shore” 
(as if I would attempt to sustain the false use of a Latin phrase 
by a false English translation!) But I used ‘“‘ Thames’s gorgeous 
shore” most honestly, and will maintain it, even at the hazard of 
being a mark for the dry rot! 

But does my Zoilus suppose that I was in distress for a word to 
express my thoughts? How often have I dictated them to him, 
when his hand (which is very quick) was not able to keep pace 
with my tongue. I could have turned the phrase in a hundred 


other ways; but I chose that which I used, and will defend it, 
pace Zoili, 


Demetri, Teq Tigelli! 
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Ben W—— I have known and respected for years as a very able, 
intelligent, most upright, and, in every relation of life, most 
excellent man; he was to me a most honest and useful assistant; 
but I never heard of him as a scholar until I found him back- 
biting me. I hope he will come forth boldly and openly; I defy 
him; and, please God, I will send him cackling home to his 
Michaelmas associates, to receive his portion of apple sauce, and 
mustard, and potatoes, and onions—the usual companions of a 
fat-headed goose. 

Mr. Northcote, beyond these verbal remarks, will consider the 
substance and matter of these observations. The sow is found 
under littoreas ilices, near the water of a secret stream. Can 
littorea here mean marina? Is not the secreti fluminis unda a 
secret stream of fresh water? Does the ilex grow in the sea 
sand? Therefore littus and its derivative, littorea, are used by 
Virgil to express ripa, or the bank of a fresh-water stream. Ripa 
is used by Horace, as we have already remarked, to express the 
border of the sea: 


quoris nigri fremitum, et trementes verbere ripas. 
If any perversion of this text could save Ben from its inevitable 
construction, let him remember that the allusion here is to 
Europa, who was carried out to sea on the bull’s back, and that 
these verses describe Europa’s alarms and perils at sea, or near 
the rocky and battered banks of the sea. Addio caro Ben 
mio!!! 


W. 


THE LANDOWNERS’ CONVENTION IN DUBLIN 


Tue landlords of Ireland had long delayed in forming any 
sort of combination so as to state their case conjointly to the 
British public. In the month of September of last year they 
first met as a convention of representatives from each county. 
They then appointed an executive committee of the ablest men 
they could select from their body, whose duty it became to formu- 
late their ideas, and bring them in a tangible shape before an 
adjourned meeting previous to bringing them before the public. 
This latter meeting took place just before Christmas, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Abercorn, and to the work done at it I 
propose now to confine my remarks. 

The topics discussed are mainly to be classed under two heads— 
ist, Claims for compensation in respect of the detrimental results 
of past legislation; and 2nd, The nature of various schemes of 
‘purchase in the future. During the discussion on these main 
questions two important bye issues were determined. The first 
was whether the landlords should claim any reduction on their 
mortgages, or family charges, in proportion to the reductions 
made upon their estates. They most honourably and unanimously 
decided that, under no circumstances would they repudiate their 
own liabilities, but would pay them to the last farthing possible, 
and that they would make no distinction between family charges 
and ordinary mortgages. The second bye issue was a clear and 
explicit repudiation of the conduct of those very few landlords, 
such as Lord Clanricarde, who have brought the very name of 
an Irish landlord into disrepute, and created an unjust prejudice 
against a whole class for the sins and shortcomings of a few. 
The language of Lord De Vesci on this point was very explicit, 
and it met with the hearty approval of all present. It was as 
follows :—‘‘ There was another class which comprised very few 
and rare instances. They were men who bore an historic name, 
owners of large tracts of country drawing large revenues which 
were sent over to them in England, and deliberately neglecting 
their duties—duties which they should regard in themselves as 
privileges. Such persons as did that were not only false to the 
traditions of their families, but they were false to their traditions 
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as landowners, and, more than that, they were the scourge and 
curse of Ireland. But they constituted only a few rare instances, 
and he thought it was right that this convention should disclaim 
any sympathy with them.” 

To return to the claim put forward for compensation, and the 
various modes which were suggested for providing that compen- 
sation. They were stated as follows :—‘‘ Compensation is claimed 
because the State, for reasons of public policy, has not only 
deprived the landlords of valuable proprietary rights and 
privileges, but has also inflicted specific loss and damage upon 
them, chiefly in the following respects :—(a.) Rents have, in 
very many cases, been reduced far below what could be justified 
by reference to economic causes alone. (b.) The granting of 
fixity of tenure to the occupier deprived the owner of his rever- 
sionary interest in the occupancy of the soil, and it was recognized 
by the statesmen responsible for the legislation in question that 
that fact would constitute a just claim for compensation. (c.) 
Parliament sanctioned the Land Act of 1881 on the most 
distinct assurances of the Government of the day that it would 
increase the saleable value of property, and that judicial rents 
would be more secure and certain than the old rents. Not only 
have those assurances not been fulfilled, but the contrary has 
happened, and in 1887 the State has further interfered to lessen 
both the saleable and receivable value of judicial rents by 
making their amount for the next three years depend on the 
fluctuations in prices, while the security for their payment has 
also been seriously impaired.” 

The statesmen responsible for the legislation of 1881, defined the 
contingency in which aclaim for compensation would arise. Out of 
many quotations I shall cite buta few. Mr. Gladstone, speaking on 
the 16th of May 1881, said: ‘‘I certainly should be very slow to 
deny that where confiscation could be proved compensation ought 
to follow. The proof of confiscation, the proof of damage resulting 
from the action of the Legislature, is the very first step that must 
be taken, and must be established, beyond doubt, before the House 
can fairly be called upon to consider whether it will grant com- 
pensation or not”’; and on July 22nd, 1881, he said: “If these 
classes (i.e. those immediately affected by the Land Bill) have a 
just claim to compensation in consequence of the measure in which 
their rights are affected by this Bill, we are bound, as a Parliament, 
to give it to them., If after-experience should prove that, in fact, 
ruin and heavy loss is likely to be, or has been, brought upon any 
class in Ireland by the direct effect of this legislation, that is a 
question which we ought to look very directly in the face”; and 
further: “I quite agree that if Parliament were to pass a law 
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providing that rents in Ireland should be universally reduced to 
Griffith’s valuation, that would be a fair case for compensation.” 
Mr. W. E. Forster, on the 25th of April 1881 said: ‘1 am not 
surprised to hear a claim for compensation. But the English law 
on the matter depends upon whether damage can be proved, and 
my firm belief is that no damage can be proved; on the other hand, 
if the landlord were compensated, you would compensate him 
for conferring on him a benefit.” Mr. Hugh Law, who was 
Attorney-General at the time, said: ‘‘ Now he would like to know 
upon what ground the landlords claimed to be entitled to compen- 
sation. . . If landlords as a class, or any class of landlords, claimed 
to be entitled to compensation, the question must be decided by 
that House. The Government, however, did not admit that there 
would be any loss to the landlord, except the loss of a power which 
he ought not to exercise . . . In conclusion, he must repeat that 
for his part he could see nothing in the Bill that interfered with 
the just rights of landlords.” Lord Selborne, who was then Lord 
Chancellor, says: ‘‘ Fixity of tenure in plain English means taking 
away the property of one man and giving it to another. No 
doubt we may take a man’s property, but in that case we must 
compensate him for it.” 

The claim for compensation turns, therefore, on the specific proof 
of damage done by that legislation. Examples were quoted at the 
Convention, in which rents had been reduced far below Griffith’s 
valuation. By the Act, moreover, of 1881, the landlord has 
been deprived of many rights of property. He has lost his 
control over it. He had not the power to choose his own tenants. 
He has lost his right of sole ownership, and even, perhaps, 
more important than all, he has lost, in the words of the Bess- 
borough Commission, “‘ his legal reversion considered as a piece 
of substantive property.” He has lost the power for ever of 
resuming and working his own property for his own benefit, which 
has been handed to his tenant to sell for the highest price he can 
get for it. Another injustice has been inflicted specially on those 
who purchased under the Incumbered or Landed Estates Courts. 
The Incumbered Estates Court Act provided for the transfer of all 
right, title, and interest in the land in the most complete and tho- 
rough manner, and the absolute ownership of all buildings and other 
improvements existing on the land at the time of sale. Inducements 
were held out to purchasers that “ the rents were low and could be 
raised,” or that tenants held under old leases which would soon expire, 
** when a considerable increase of rent might be expected.” The 
prices paid for properties, owing to these prospective advantages, 
were higher than they would otherwise have been, and the State 
reaped an advantage in the higher amount of stamp and court 
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duties paid on the transfer. Now the presumptive right to all 
these houses, &c., has been vested in the tenant unless the owner 
can prove that he built them himself, which is often impossible. 
The owners are, therefore, now put on their proof of a right which 
the State, through the Landed Estates Court, has deliberately 
guaranteed to them, and from which guarantee the State has 
derived a benefit in the increased stamp duty. Could there be a 
clearer and more palpable breach of public faith, since all these 
rights, including the right to re-enter and re-occupy the land for 
the purchaser’s benefit have now been taken away without any 
compensation whatever, while the rest of his property has been 
rendered unsaleable. What proves that there has been a large 
confiscation of property by the recent reductions of rents in the 
Land Courts is that the prices given for the tenant’s interest have 
maintained their former level, even since the most recent fall in 
prices, and have even gone up in many cases. The economic value 
of the land has not disappeared. It is there. It is daily bought 
and sold, as valuable as ever. Numerous cases have been tabu- 
lated, in which, while the fee only represented eighteen years’ pur- 
chase of the reduced rents, the tenant right sold for twenty-five, or 
even for as many as forty years’ purchase. While all these 
attacks have been made by successive Acts of the Legislature upon 
the rentals of the landlords, resulting on an average in a reduction 
of 25 per cent. in the first instance, and of a further 15 per cent., 
since the charges payable to the State by these same properties 
have not been reduced at all. Thetithe rent-charge, while payable 
to the Established Church, was regulated by the price of corn, and 
was finally adjusted when that price was high. But in 1872 an 
Act was passed, which deprived the landlords of the right of having 
this value varied with the price of produce, and which stereotyped 
the then value, so that the landlords now find themselves obliged 
by one Act of Parliament to go on paying the charge in full, while 
the rents out of which they pay it have been by another Act of 
Parliament reduced some 25 per cent. It may be argued that as 
the capitalized value of this tithe rent-charge has been merged in 
the Church surplus, and as this surplus has been mortaged for 
various State purposes, so that only £150,283 remains over at 
present, it is impossible to readjust this charge now. But it must 
be remembered that the Church surplus has had to bear charges 
which properly are due from the State, and not from Church 
funds, and that the consolidated fund was relieved from a large 
sum by the abolition of the Maynooth Grant and the Regium 
Donum. The trustees of Maynooth were handed £372,331, and 
the Presbyterians received £768,929 as compensation for the loss 
of these grants; one and a half millions were paid away under the 
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Relief of Distress Act, 1880, and nearly a million under the 
Arrears of Rent Act 1888, besides some two millions more for 
intermediate and university education, none of which had to do 
with a Church surplus, which was certainly in priority liable for 
a settlement of the tithe-charge question. A similar claim can be 
made out in the case of Government loans, through the Board of 
Works, for improvement of estates, arterial drainage, farm build- 
ing, &c., the whole burden of which is now thrown on the 
landlords, though the entire benefit is received by the tenants. 

Major Cosby, of Queen’s Co., cited his own case as an example 
of extreme hardship under this head. £20,000 was required to 
effect improvements on the holdings on his estate. The Treasury 
did not feel justified in lending the money to the tenants directly 
for these improvements, so he, as landlord, went security to the 
State for the payment of the instalments, being guaranteed, by Act 
of Parliament, the right to add those instalments to the annual 
rents. This contract between the landlord and the Treasury has 
been rudely broken by the action of the Land Commission. The 
improvements shared the fate of the rest of the rent, and the 
instalment rent, arising from the increased value of the holdings 
owing to these improvements, instead of being the original sum 
contracted for with the Treasury, is now a sum less than that by 
25 per cent. Another monstrous anomaly has arisen, which is 
exercising a completely crushing influence on some estates. To 
facilitate the collection of poor rates on small holdings, the law 
requires that the landlord shall pay the whole poor rates on hold- 
ings valued at or under £4 per annum, while on larger holdings 
the tenant pays the whole of such rates in the first instance, and 
can only recoup himself again to the extent of one-half of them 
when he is paying his rent to thé landlord. The holdings valued at 
£4 and under comprise one-third of all the agricultural holdings 
in Ireland, and in what are known as the congested districts 
almost all the holdings come under this category. The result has 
been, that while no rents have been received for some time on most. 
of these holdings, the landlord has been obliged to pay the whole 
rates, and so this kind of property has become of negative value to 
him. One delegate gave his own case in Co. Donegall, in which, 
out of £100 raised in one electoral division, he was obliged to pay 
£90, while his tenants only paid £10, and on another estate at 
Gweedore, in the same county, on which no rents have been paid 
for some time, out of 750 holdings some 710 are under £4 in 
valuation. 

It is related of a well-known witty Irish judge, that he has been 
obliged for some years back to pay these poor rates for a number of 
his small tenants, while all this time they have paid no rent. 
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Being recently in the neighbourhood of his property, a deputation 
of these tenants waited upon him, and, after a few preliminary and 
friendly salutations they said they had come to ask for “an 
abatement of rent.” ‘Go along, you blackguards,” replied the 
Judge, “‘is it an abatement you’re asking for, when you have 
paid me nothing for four years, and I am some £80 out of pocket 
besides in paying your rates.” 

A reasonable demand was put forward on behalf of such land- 
lords, either that they should pay no rates where they received no 
rents, or that the full rate should be levied off the tenant in the 
first instance, as in other cases, and that he should be only 
empowered to recoup himself in that same amount on the payment 
of his lawful rent. 

The next question of importance which occupied the attention of 
the Convention was that of Land Purchase Bills. 

It was agreed upon all hands that it would be a crowning act 
of injustice to introduce any scheme of compulsory purchase. To 
reduce the value of a man’s property by legislative enactment, 
or by default of legislative and executive protection, in the first 
instance, and then to force him to sell at a reduced number of 
years purchase, would be simple robbery. Abundant evidence 
exists, however, to show that the resources of many landlords are 
rapidly running out, and that if relief be not soon afforded, large 
numbers of them will go to the wall, and be forced to submit 
to any terms of sale, and most of these are men who least 
deserve such disaster. It has become almost a craze with some 
persons to insist that ‘‘ dual ownership” must be abolished. This 
demand comes with least grace from those who have helped to 
create that dual ownership. But’ dual ownership never can be 
put an end to; if all the landlords were bought out to-morrow, 
and the nation made one of peasant proprietors, dual ownership 
would soon recur again. Not to talk of sub-letting, are not 
peasant proprietors all over the world generally mortgaged, and is 
not the mortgagee as much an owner as the mortgagor? If the 
present race of landlords is ever replaced by another, the state 
of the new tenants will be infinitely worse than that of any in the 
past. It is, however, essential that as large a variety of tenures 
as possible shall exist in the country, and while it is of the utmost 
importance that many resident landlords shall still remain, it is 
of equal importance that a substantial yeomanry shall be created, 
and that an occupying proprietary shall take the place of absentee 
landlords, corporations and London companies, that congested 
districts shall be relieved and small holdings enlarged where 
possible. No one plan of purchase can be devised which shall 
act as a universal panacea, or which will meet the varying circum- 
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stances of north and south, of small and large holdings, simul- 
taneously. The conclusions arrived at by the Convention were 
based upon the realisation of this fact; an extension of Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act on its present lines will meet a certain class of 
cases, chiefly those of absentee landlords, or of those who wish 
to leave the country and realise what they can before doing so. 
But there are a large number of cases where neither landlords nor 
tenants will avail themselves of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. 

In the north of Ireland, in those counties where differences of 
race and religion have not rendered their mutual relations acute, 
landlords and tenants do not want to part company; the former 
want only some finality on the question of rent, and the latter 
want that finality accompanied by some further substantial reduc- 
tion. The same is true in many counties in other parts of Ireland, 
and particularly on estates where the holdings are of a reasonable 
size. The Convention was unanimous in recommending a scheme 
of State advances for the creation of perpetuities, as the best mode 
of meeting these cases; I shall, therefore, explain this scheme 
more fully. 

The great difficulty which would beset any statesman at present 
in bringing forward any large scheme of complete purchase, after 
the withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill with the rejection of 
his Home Rule Bill, is that a great proportion of each of the three 
parties which at present exist in the House of Commons, is pledged 
against allowing the British taxpayer to be brought face to face 
with Irish tenants without any margin of security for large State 
advances. It seems to be the chief difficulty in the mind of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and a feeling of revenge seems to actuate Mr. Glad- 
stone in now refusing what he then said the honour of England 
required. But the State might very readily consent to advance 
money as far as the value of one-half the holdings, especially if it 
is to receive priority of charge; ten millions, at any rate, might be 
advanced on these lines as an experiment. Many landlords were 
at first opposed to the idea of this scheme, not wishing to part 
with a portion of their estates, while still, perhaps, liable to all 
their present difficulties and anxieties with regard to the remainder. 
But to many no other door is open whereby to get rid of their 
creditors; rather than run the risk of a forced sale of the whole 
estate, a sale of one-half to the State for the benefit of the tenants 
would be a welcome alternative. The difficulty still remains, that 
some tenants might refuse to avail themselves of the scheme, and 
so an estate might not become marketable from the obstruction of 
afew. But it is obvious that the consent of the tenant is not 
required for such a scheme a bit more than that consent has ever 
been heretofore required. When a landlord sold to a purchaser, 
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such change of landlord in the past had often a serious and 
dangerous effect upon the fortunes of the tenantry, where too much 
arbitrary power lay in single hands; but no such fear can exist in 
the future, when the tenant is absolutely protected by the three 
F’s, so long as he discharges fairly his pecuniary liabilities. A 
simple example will show how such a scheme would work. Take 
a tenant who pays £100 a year. The State advances say twenty 
years’ purchase of the half-rent—i.e. £1,000—at 4 per cent. for 
forty-nine years, to pay off interest and principal, as under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act. The tenant continues to pay the landlord £50 a 
year as a perpetuity rent, and £40 to the State for forty-nine 
years. He also pays a slight increase in taxation, as he pays 
three-fourths of the poor-rate instead of one-half. This would 
appear to give the tenant, therefore, only an apparent further 
reduction of about 7 per cent., but it is in reality a reduction of 
16 per cent., because the £40 payable to the State is composed of 
two parts—interest at 34 per cent., and } per cent. to pay off the 
principal in forty-nine years. 

Suppose, then, that the tenant refuses to accept this liberal 
reduction on his judicial rents, the State can still advance the 
money to the landlord at the same terms, on condition that within 
some reasonable period the offer of the perpetuity shall remain 
open to the tenant from the landlord. Whether the money be 
thus advanced, for the creation of perpetuities, to the landlord or 
to the tenant, the security to the State is nearly double what it is 
at present under Lord Ashbourne’s Act.* 

The Irish tenant is very quick in discovering what is really for 
his advantage, and if he once finds that he has little to gain by 
agitation, and that a substantial advantage is still open to him, 
even after some years, he will be glad to come in and claim the 
accumulated advantage of 16 per cent. reduction in rent, with com- 
pound interest added in the shape of a reduction in the principal of 
the purchase money. What deters many landlords and tenants from 
availing themselves at present of Lord Ashbourne’s Act is this: 
tenants think prices will fall further, landlords hope they may rise 
again ; the former fears that a purchase based on present prices 
may turn out to be a bad bargain, the latter thinks it foolish to part 
with his entire interest when things appear to be at their worst 
and his property is most depreciated. This perpetuity scheme 
appears to me to meet both difficulties at once. If the sale of one 
half the rental be effected as I have indicated, the tenant is sure 
of a present reduction at any rate, and the landlord gets a definite 
value for one half his property, no matter what happens with 
regard to the future ; and all subsequent contingencies may be met 


* The ratio of the securities in the two cases is accurately 8:5. 
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by a future purchase scheme if necessary, in which the amount to 
be advanced shall depend, not on the annual value to be capitalized, 
but on the number of years purchase to be then agreed upon. 
Should prices further fall, the tenant may expect to buy out the 
balance of his rent on cheaper terms; and if prices should rise, the 
landlord may fairly expect that he should obtain an additional 
price for his fixed and then well-secured income which remains. 
An objection was made on the part of some landlords, that they 
should not be asked to give the State priority under such a 
scheme, but the Convention decided that it was perfectly reason- 
able that they should. If the landlord be encumbered, his 
mortgagees have priority over him at present ; andif the purchase 
money supplied by the State on taking up half the rental be used 
in paying off those mortgagees, the State has a perfect claim to 
priority. If, on the other hand, the estate be not encumbered, 
the landlord is justly bound to give the State priority in regard to 
one half the rental, when he has the capital value of the other 
half in his pocket. Moreover, the priority of the State differs 
from that of the mortgagee: the latter can sell the landlord out 
whether the tenant pays his rent or not; under this proposed 
scheme the State would exercise its priority against the tenant 
in the first instance, just as it must do in the case of advances 
under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, and can only proceed against the 
landlord for the instalments when it gives him possession of the 
holding. An Irish tenant will always pay when he knows that he 
must pay; he has always done so in the past, when the burden was 
often a really onerous one; he will easily do so in the future, 
when he finds that he cannot escape it, and when he knows that 
he is, and has been for years, the spoilt child of British legis- 
lation, so far at least as the tenure of land is concerned. A petty 
exception has been taken to this scheme, that it is a plan for 
curing the evils of dual ownership by creating a system of triple 
ownership. This sounds well as an epigram, but it is a merely 
superficial remark. The present ownership is not dual, but triple, 
if there be a mortgagee. 

Two other subjects of great importance were discussed at the 
Convention, and resolutions passed thereon. The one dwelt with 
congested districts, and the other with the rescue of demesne 
lands from mortgagees. 

Congested districts cannot be dealt with under Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act or under this scheme of perpetuities, with safety to the State, 
owing to the smallness of the holdings. The only remedy is to 
amalgamate the holdings by purchasing out a large number of 
these small tenants, and, if emigration does not suit the case, by 
transplanting them, as proposed by Mr. Parnell, to demesnes or 
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very large farms which may be purchased for the purpose and 
broken up into reasonably-sized holdings. Landlords, also, who 
wish to remain in the country and live on their demesnes 
should be enabled to purchase out such of their adjoining tenants 
as may be willing to sell, and money should be advanced to them 
for that purpose on the terms of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. They are 
as much entitled to these terms as their tenants are, if the objects 
aimed at are as beneficial to the State in the one case as in the 
other. 

I have mentioned above the subject of the danger of demesnes 
being foreclosed upon by mortgagees. One of the most cruel hard- 
ships which is being inflicted on the landlord class at present (and it 
is liable to a large increase in the immediate future unless a remedy 
be found) is this : mortgages and family charges have been created 
in the past on the security of a certain rental, but the demesnes 
have been included in the security, though they have not in any 
way contributed to the income which defrayed the annual charge. 
Now that rents have ceased to be paid in many places, the mort- 
gagees are forcing sales not only of the rentals, for which they find 
no buyers, but of the demesnes themselves. If these were sold at 
their full value as beautiful residences, which most of them are, 
the landlord could scarcely complain; but no one will bid for them 
now, when life is insecure, hunting stopped, hounds poisoned, 
persons boycotted for imaginary grievances or private spites ; and 
the consequence is, that these demesnes are liable to be knocked 
down any day to any bidders for ridiculous figures. One was 
recently brought to the hammer in Dublin and was only saved to 
its owner because no one would come forward and give £1,000 
for it, though in better times it might have brought twenty times 
that sum. 

It is surely not an unjust request to make of the English nation, 
that, if the humblest cottier is protected in his home, to such an 
extent that it is almost impossible to disturb him, even when he 
refuses to pay money which he owes and has in his pocket, an 
educated gentleman and his family might be protected in their 
home, when his default in the payment of his liability arises from 
the default of others, and from the powerlessness of the law to 
give him what is his due. A man may, if thus protected for a 
time at least, cut down all expenses, dismiss all the signs of wealth 
or even of comfort about his home, and, hiding his poverty, wait 
for better times, having still a roof over his head, and the free 
air of heaven around, without being forced to drag the partner 
of his life, and his loving but helpless children, to the cheap 
lodging-houses of a city. My reader may ask, How can this be 
effected ? My answer is simple. The landlord is at present called 
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the owner and not the tenant of his demesne. But his mortgagee is 
the legal owner, and he is really only a tenant-at-will. Why should 
not a part of his debt to that mortgagee be considered as the 
purchase-money of that demesne, and why should not the money 
be advanced to him as to any other tenant, under Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act, so that he may purchase that demesne back from his mort- 
gagee? This matter was fully considered by the Convention, and 
a resolution passed making this very reasonable demand. 

It is impossible, of course, to make a forecast of the legislation 
which may be proposed by the Government on this great land 
question in the coming Session. If they are wise, they will not go 
in for any heroic remedy, or attempt to solve the whole question 
at once, as Mr. Gladstone’s never-produced Land Bill proposed to 
do, involving from 100 to 200 millions sterling ; but they will pro- 
duce a Bill of a tentative nature, such as Lord Ashbourne’s Act 
was, but one which will give substantial relief in the various 
directions which I have indicated. They will extend Lord Ash- 
bourne’s Act to the extent of ten millions, instead of five, they 
will place another ten millions at the disposal of the same Com- 
missioners for the creation of perpetuities in the manner above 
proposed, allowing advances to be made to landlords for purchasing 
out tenants where advisable, as well as to tenants for purchasing 
out landlords ; and they will consider landlords as tenants to their 
mortgagees of all lands in their own possession. They will then 
watch the result of this measure for five or ten years. Those 
directions in which success is attained will mark out the lines for 
further and future legislation on a larger scale if necessary or 
advisable. Above all things, the success of these or of any other 
schemes must depend entirely on the forcible preservation of 
order, and the upholding of law in the country, and on the 
enforcement upon the minds of all men that if private contracts 
are to be overridden for purposes of State policy and from great 
public necessity, they shall only be overridden by the State itself, 
as represented by its two Houses of Parliament, and not by the 
orders of self-constituted and illegal bodies; and above all, that 
when these contracts are altered or modified by the State and new 
ones substituted therefor, these State-imposed contracts will not 
in future be violated to meet every whim of popular caprice, or in 
obedience to any amount of popular clamour. 


AntHony TRAILL. 
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MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON THE LOVES 
OF THE POETS. 


Mr. Martruew Arnoxp is the most airy and nimble of all our prose 
wits. In France he would be called trés spirituel; and very few 
English writers would be called that, in the classic land of esprit. 
He is the dainty Ariel of exegetical criticism, who shows us, 
difficult though it be, how 
To run upon the sharp wind of the North. 
The Tempest, act i. s. 2. 

Children of darkness have sometimes dubbed him a pedagogue, and. 
Philistines in their wrath have even taxed him with “ literary 
conceit.” If the reproach be just, I wish literary conceit were 
more common, for it is a most agreeable quality. Whether grace- 
fully patronizing the New Testament, or exhorting us, in the name 
of true Culture, to send our children to school with those of the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker, though Mr. Arnold 
may not quite succeed in convincing us, still he never fails to 
please. He has been picking his way among naked swords for 
many years; and, till within a month ago, he had never once 
wounded himself. How priceless is such dexterity, such tact, 
among a clumsy and a stumbling race. 

But call no writer happy till he has done writing; and, alas! 
Mr. Arnold has tripped at last. There must be joy in Philistia over 
that article on Shelley which appeared in the January number of 
The Nineteenth Century, joy over the sinner that repenteth. In 
that portion of the Elysian Fields allotted to good Englishmen, 
“where congregations never part, and sermons never end,” the 
ghost of the late Mr. Miall must be thoroughly happy. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has taken a brief from the Philistines; he has 
sate down to bread and salt with the Ten-Pound Householder, 
and is found perfectly at home in the severe company of the 
advocates of the Deceased Wife’s Sister. 

Mr. Arnold cites a passage from one of Shelley’s letters to 
his first wife, and says it is béte. It is a marvellous letter, 
truly ; but I should not myself describe it by that term. Neither 
do I think M. Renan, M. Taine, or M. Cherbuliez would do so. 
Indeed I am not sure that, in a land honeycombed, as Mr. Arnold 
assures us, with lubricity, it would not be regarded as a specimen 
of ethical catholicity somewhat refreshing in an Englishman. It is 
rather concerning Mr. Arnold’s own article on Shelley, and what 
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the spirituel race on the other side of the silver sea will think of it, 
that one is anxious. I greatly fear they will pronounce it a détise. 
“It is not for nothing,” I think I can hear a French critic saying, 
“that one is an Englishman. One is not born in that land of fogs, 
religions, and le shocking, without partaking in some degree of its 
insatiable appetite for propriety. Blood is thicker than water, 
and the blood in Mr. Arnold has spoken at last. He requires even 
the poets to be proper and well-behaved. We have done our utmost 
to teach him better, and he has done his utmost to learn. But 
il chasse de race. His last word upon Shelley, Byron, and their 
friends and companions, male and female, is ‘ What a set! what a 
world!’ Et ego in Philistié. Our only English convert to French 
esprit turns out to be but a Bourgeois Gentilhomme after all.” 
Mr. Arnold regrets that Professor Dowden has written a Life of 
Shelley. Moreover he laments that Mr. Dowden has written it 
with “‘ a certain poetic quality of fervour and picturesqueness,” and 
himself proceeds to correct this defeet in the narrative, by re-stating 
the leading facts of Shelley’s life in a style of deliberate and purposed 
triteness, compared with which the manner of the Annual Register 
would have to be pronounced poetic and picturesque. Certainly, 
since one of Charles Lever’s Irish heroes ‘‘ took the Popery out of 
the tomb-stone,” there has been no such instance of terse yet 
-sweeping revision. 
But does Mr. Arnold verily believe that he thereby introduces us 
‘more accurately to the facts of Shelley’s life, and presents us with a 
more real Shelley than that of Professor Dowden? It would be as 
reasonable to fancy that one of Romney’s or Gainsborough’s 
‘best portraits, such as we may see at present at Burlington House 
‘or at the Grosvenor Gallery, in which never a hard nor fast 
boundary is traced, but where every outline and every bit of light 
and shade fade insensibly into every other, and all is steeped in one 
vague but suffusing atmosphere, is less real than a cut-and-dried 
“ancestor ”’ painted by some local artist round the corner. Was 
there ever a real Shelley? If so, he was 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That, in a spleen, unfolds both Heaven and Earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say, Behold! 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up; 


So quick bright things come to confusion. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, act i. s. 6. 


Mr. Arnold has tried to fix this ‘‘ bright thing” ; but, though he 
cries “‘ Behold!” we do not see it. In Professor Dowden’s Life of 
Shelley, we do, and still more in Mr. Dowden’s admirable paper in 
the Fortnightly Review. We see the bright thing, as far as it can 
be seen, by gleams and flashes. “A certain poetic quality of 
fervour and picturesqueness,” is indispensable to any portraiture 
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of Shelley. Mr. Arnold briefly recalls the incident of Shelley 
sitting outside the door at Field Place, absorbed in studying Comus, 
while the reading of his grandfather’s will was going on inside. 
Surely this is both one of the most poetical and one of the 
most comical incidents recorded in literary biography. Sunt 
lachryme rerum; but as no one knows better than Mr. Arnold, 
sunt risus rerum also. Every man according to his humour. 
For my part, I scarce know whether I am more touched with 
the romance, or tickled by the grotesqueness, of the incident. 
Yet I cannot help wishing that, when the result of the reading 
of the will aforesaid was that Shelley got an allowance of £1,000 a 
year, he had given Harriet more than £200 of it. I suppose 
the other £800 was required for the regeneration of mankind. 
Mankind, as the Frenchman remarked to Byron at Athens, are 
“the same canaille they were in thedays of Themistocles,” and 
refused to be regenerated; and poor Harriet drowned herself. 
Were I not warned by the sad example of Mr. Arnold, I might be 
tempted to confess that poor Harriet was treated abominably ; far 
worse than Byron treated all his womenkind together. But what 
would be gained? Suttee is not to be abolished by Act of Parlia- 
ment; and it is a form of sacrifice not peculiar to our great Indian 
Dependency. These dreadful poets! how much they have to 
answer for. But Harriet Westbrooks, aye, and Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwins too, have encouraged them in their evil ways, since 
summer woods were leafy; and I fear they always will. It is a 
way they have; and even an “ angel” like Shelley can only burn 
them up in the incandescence produced by his too fiery wings. 
He is, at any rate, “‘ effectual” enough for that. 

“What a set! what a world! is the exclamation that breaks 
from us as we come to an end of this history of the occurrences of 
Shelley’s private life. . . . And Lord Byron, with his deep grain 
of coarseness and commonness, his affectation, his brutal selfish- 
ness—what a set! -The history carries us to Oxford, and I think 
of the clerical and respectable Oxford of those old times, the 
Oxford of Copleston and the Kebles, and Hawkins, and a hundred 
more.” So writes Mr. Arnold in his new vein. Verily, great is 
the chaste Diana of the Philistines ! 

What is to be gained, what good is to be effected, by this 
lifting up of hands against Shelley and Byron, their lives, and 
their entourage? ‘‘ What a set! what a world!” Does Mr. 
Arnold really believe that, if any man had his choice—any man 
not being the late Mr. Miall, nor one of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
circle—of mixing with this set, of spending the afternoon in a 
gondola with Byron and Shelley, even though Margherita Cogni 
should suddenly take into her head to use bad language and make- 
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believe to drown herself; of passing the evenings at the Villa 
Diodati, with Shelley, and Byron, and Mary, even notwithstanding 
that Jane Clairmont or Polidori was not far off; or, on the other 
hand, of whiling away the Sunday afternoon with Copleston or 
Hawkins, or even spending a long day with Wordsworth, while the 
sacred bard discoursed of his own compositions amid the pieties 
and tea-cakes of Rydal Mount, 
The kettle whispering its faint undersong, 
Wordsworth’s Sonnets, ‘* Personal Talk.” 
— if, I say, a person had this choice, I am mortally afraid that, 
like the man in the Scotch story, who, when offered the alternatives 
of the Kingdom of Heaven or of the Devil’s bagpipes, said ‘ he 
would follow the music,” the exclamation, ‘‘ What a set! what a 
world!” would not be of much avail, and the decision would be 
for a humble place at the noctes caneque detim, even though the 
-detim in this case had to be translated ‘‘ demons.” 
‘“What a set! what a world!’ Surely there is ground for 
surprise when a man who has lived so long, and so wisely, who has 
honestly cultivated so much sweetness, and really absorbed and 


radiated so much light, has withal not discovered that it is bootless 


work bringing men of genius, and poets most of all, before the 


tribunal of “‘ clerical and respectable Oxford”! It is most unfair, 


most wrong, most wicked, most anything you like, that one 
cannot. But what if it is so, and it cannot be helped? Itisa 
wicked world, and, most of all, an unfair world. Mr. Arnold says 
Shelley’s school-fellows were right to call him ‘“‘mad Shelley.” 
Well, it is moreover “‘a mad world, my masters.” It never did 
act fairly to the people who charm it, any more than it does to 
the people who bore it; and it never will. We see proof of this 


every day. A duchess—a handsome and self-confident duchess, 


that is,—may do with security, indeed with advantage, what a 
dairy-maid had better not think of. A popular actor or actress 
can with impunity ignore all the Ten Commandments. You must 
not do it; neither can I. But that is different. Even if you 
have a supreme soprano or tenor voice, you can do pretty much 
as you wish, let “clerical and respectable Oxford ”’ think or say 
what it will. 

If this immunity from ordinary moral obligations sometimes 


‘accompanies a title and always an ut de poitrine, is it won- 


derful if men of dazzling genius continue to dazzle us still, even 
though Culture, relapsing into Philistinism, exclaims, ‘‘ What 
a set! what a world!” Weare told that ‘‘ beauty draws us by 
a single hair.” How much greater is the attractive power of 
Genius, which can dispense with the hair, and draws us by sheer 
and invisible magnetism. Having run off with Mary Wollstone- 
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craft Godwin to the Continent, Shelley wrote to his wife, saying 
in effect, ‘Come and join us, and we will make you happy.” Truly 
colossal in its contempt of that wise morality that registers the 
experience and satisfies, better at least than anything else can, 
the permanent necessities of mankind and the enduring cravings 
of the average human heart! But what should I, what would 
anyone, gain by preaching a sermon on that text, with Shelley as 
an illustration? Just as our indignation is getting under way, the 
culprit interrupts our excellent discourse, and breaks out thus: 


He has outsoared the shadow of our night. 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Can touch him not and torture not again. 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure ; and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown grey, in vain, 
Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 
With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 
Lament for Adonais, s. xl. 


What is the use, I say, of discoursing on the errors of a man 
who can interrupt your sermon with a song like that? We can 
go on with the sermon if we choose; but the congregation will 
assuredly soon have left us. They. will “ follow the music.” 

“What a set! what a world!” Aye; but which set? which 
world? Is it the world of which the refrain is 


Let us have wine and women, mirth and laughter ; 
Sermons and soda-water the day after. 
Don Juan, canto ii., s. 178. 


Or is it the world where we catch such sounds as these ? 


And this is in the night: Most glorious night ! 

Thou wast not sent for slumber! Let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again ’tis black ; and now, the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 
Childe Harold, canto iii., v. xciii. 
When a man can write like that, protest against his pecca- 

dilloes is unavailing. I remember, when Mrs. Beecher Stowe pub- 
lished her famous article in Macmillan’s Magazine, rushing into 
the fray with a “ Vindication,” and pointing out that the story 
she told was incredible, seeing that, after the separation of husband 
and wife, Lady Byron habitually made use of Augusta as the 
medium of business communication between herself and Byron. I 
might—indeed, we all might—have saved our breath to cool our 
porridge. Had the story been true, I do not think that, as far as 
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the popular sentiment about Byron is concerned, it would have had 
any practical consequences after a few weeks had passed by; and, 
during those weeks, its chief effect would have been to stimulate 
considerably the sale of his works. 

I remember, too, that on the first occasion I found myself in 
Rome—now, alas! a quarter of a century ago—one of my earliest 
pilgrimages was to Shelley’s grave. I found the tomb neglected 
and forgotten, the words Cor Cordium illegible from moss and 
lichen, and the spot overgrown with weeds. I repeat that Harriet 
was treated abominably. But what thought I of Harriet, or of 
anybody but Shelley? And so I got into a fine frenzy, and, even 
when I had cooled down a little, I got the tomb cleaned, and 
planted violets and heartsease, and 


Daisies, those pale Arcturi of the earth, 
The constellated flower that never sets, 


about that sacred sepulchre. WasI wrong? I should do the same 
again, if the occasion arose; and yet one likes to think one is not 
unworthy, as far as “ respectability”’ goes, to consort even with 
‘clerical Oxford.” We are all “‘ respectable” in these days, even 
those of us who cannot get rid of the bad habit of writing verses ; 
and the result is the world takes very little interest in us. Men 
who, in external circumstances, closely resemble their neighbours, 
must not expect to be taken seriously as poets by a frivolous and 
superficially judging world. Let us hope, when the day comes 
for reminiscences and revelations concerning them, that our living 
bards will turn out to have been more romantic and less respect- 
able than they seem to be. Otherwise it is to be feared Orcus 
will devour both them and their works. 

For, in truth, whatever the beloved Children of the Muse may 
fondly think, the world cares very little for poetry, however 
much interest it may show in certain poets. It is interested in 
poets the incidents of whose life resemble those of a first-rate 
novel, or whose biography can be made to resemble a prose 
romance, with the aid of “a certain poetic quality of fervour and 
picturesqueness ” in the biographer. In this respect, Shelley and 
Byron were the most fortunate of men, and could not have done 
better for their fame, had they deliberately set to work to conduct 
themselves, and to induce other people to conduct themselves, for the 
one sole purpose of ministering to thatend. Looked at in this light, 
Harriet Westbrook was the most devoted of wives. Whether, 
like Elaine, she was ‘‘ sweet,” who can say? But assuredly, like 
Elaine, she was “ serviceable.” Had she not put so tragic an end 
to her days, Shelley would have been a far less interesting person 
than he is at the present moment, and would have had far fewer 
readers. Mary Godwin conspired, with equal unconsciousness, 
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but with like effect, to swell the number and stimulate the fervour 
of his admirers. ‘I love the author ”—i.e. of Queen Mab— 
“beyond all powers of expression,” she wrote; and she very 
shortly proved the unspeakable character of her love by leaving 
her father’s house and living with him, though Harriet had not 
yet ceased to be a ‘‘nasty woman” for sending her creditors to 
her husband's lodgings, and thus forcing him and his new com- 
panion to change their residence. Shelley had enough genius 
to become in time reasonably celebrated, even had he remained 
“respectable.” But when a poet’s first wife drowns herself on 
account of him, and his second wife lives with him before the 
first has had the good feeling, as the Italians say, levare Vin- 
comodo, it is idle to suppose we shall ever adjust the popular 
estimate of him and his works by appealing in the one case to 
ethical, and in the other to critical, canons. Jane Clairmont 
did what she honestly, or some people would say dishonestly, 
could, to add to the interest of this thrilling romance; and, as if 
all this was not enough, Fanny Wollstonecraft Imlay got rid of 
her ‘‘ heavy fardel” of life by swallowing laudanum, and left 
a most painful explanation of her motives for doing so. In all 
this, Mr. Arnold says, we have “‘something of the Theban horrors.” 
But it has never occurred to him, that I am aware of, to set 
down the story of (Edipus, Jocasta, and the dramatis persone of 
Attic tragedy, in the bald language of the Annual Register, and 
then to exclaim, “‘ What a set! what a world!” Shelley’s own 
pathetic death and burial brings this fascinating novel to a fitting 
conclusion. Nor have we said all that might be said. For while, 
in the original Theban Horrors, there is no humour—a quality 
to which Mr. Arnold justly attaches so much value—many of the 
incidents that group themselves about Shelley’s life are as comic 
as any that Shakespeare ever interpolated in the grimmest of his 
tragedies. Reference has already been made to that concentrated 
perusal of Comus on one side of the door, while Sir Percy’s will was 
being read on the other side. The sending, by a youngster of 
eighteen, to all the Bishops, to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and 
to the Heads of Houses, a copy of a work bearing the title, The 
Necessity of Atheism; the corking in bottles of copies of The Decla- 
rations of the Rights of Man, and throwing the bottles into the 
retiring tide at Lynmouth, that they might thus be distributed 
cheaply throughout the Universe; the standing on a balcony in 
Dublin, and dropping copies of the same valuable work down to 
anybody that passed, ‘‘ who seemed likely’ to read and appreciate 
it: these incidents provide that element of light comedy without 
which, we all know, neither dramas nor novels are quite satisfactory 
to the fastidious taste of Englishmen. There is another extremely 
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humorous episode which, as far as I am aware, has never been 
‘commented on from that point of view. When Shelley and Mary 
Godwin left Godwin’s house on the 28th of July 1814, they took 
with them a second member of that household in the person of 
Jane Clairmont. They did so because Jane Clairmont spoke French, 
and they were bound for France and the Continent! That would 
be droll enough, even if it stood alone. But to us who happen to 
know, as Shelley and Mary did not know then, that Jane Clair- 
mont fell into the arrangement because she had a little plan of 
her own for meeting Byron in foreign parts, the incident assumes 
an air of comedy equal to anything in the whole of Moliére. And 
then, as Mr. Arnold says, there is ‘‘Godwin preaching and holding 
the hat, and the green-spectacled Mrs. Godwin, and Sir Timothy 
Shelley feeling himself safe while ‘the exalted mind of the Duke of 
Norfolk (the drinking duke) protects me with the world.’”» What 
more can Mr. Arnold want? He complains that Shelley had 
no sense of humour, which is true enough. But where has Mr. 
Arnold’s own sense of humour gone to, when all this delightful 
company only extracts from him the respectable exclamation, 
**What a set! what a world!’”? Theban Horrors indeed! and 
Moliére! Have we not here Gidipus Tyrannus, Romeo and Juliet, 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor, all in one, constituting a Tragi- 
comedy to “‘ bring down the house”? And Mr. Arnold would have 
Professor Dowden “tell this story in a plain way.” I would beg 
him, if he does me the honour to read these few pages, to 
reconsider the matter; for I think he will allow, after his 
consciousness has played freely about it, that it is the most 
unreasonable demand ever made on a biographer since the lives 
of men were first written. 

What is true of Shelley, is true in much the same way, and to 
pretty much the same extent, of Byron, the centenary of whose 
birth, I am glad to observe, has been allowed to arrive and pass so 
quietly. Descent, birth, temperament, parents, friends, wife, the 
women he loved, the men he hated, even what he calls in Childe 
Harold “ circumstance, that unspiritual god,” and, finally, death 
itself, all conspired to make him the hero of a romance. He was 
** brutally selfish,” says Mr. Arnold. Being a man, probably he 
was. But what we all feel is that he was endlessly and inex- 
haustively interesting. His life also, like Shelley’s, is a first-rate 
novel, in which all the elements of romance are blended; noble 
lineage (for novel-readers love a lord), the pinch of poverty, physical 
beauty, physical defect, prodigious vanity, an adventurous spirit, a 
roving temperament, many amours, and, just as the curtain goes 
down, a fine dramatic exit. Interspersed with the movement of 
this captivating story and its striking accessories, and accom- 
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panying this tragic and finely-strutting character, are bursts of 
boisterous rollicking, pugilistic rounds with Jackson, drinking 
bouts deep as night and long as day, the maddest pranks, and 
semi-Olympian semi-infernal laughter; in a word, everything that 
the grand, coarse, strong, sentimental English race consider indis- 
pensable to the sum-total of existence. Mary Chaworth did not do 
for Byron all that Harriet Westbrook did for Shelley. But she 
did her best. She refused to marry him; and then—well, every- 
body knows the poem, that closes with the words— 


the one 
To end in madness, both in misery. 
The Dream. 

Lady Byron was a different sort of woman, and a different sort 
of wife, from Mary Godwin. She thought much of herself, and 
very little of her husband, and it was not her fault if he could 
not say, as Jacopo Rusticucci does, in the Divine Comedy, 

La fiera moglie pit ch’ altro mi nuoce. 
Inferno, canto xvi. v. 45. 

But, though as well disposed to annoy and injure Byron as 
Mary Godwin was to please and benefit Shelley, she ministered 
to his fame probably more than all the other men, women, and 
things. Mr. Arnold might learn, from her failure, how futile 
it is finding fault and picking quarrels with men of genius. 
They play, but without any concealment, so to speak, with 
loaded dice; they have more trumps up their sleeve than any 
Heathen Chinee; their shafts are tipped with poison that kills 
like ridicule; and not only all the demons of Hades, but all the 
angels of Heaven (and of earth also), fight on their side. Even 
had Lady Byron been as wronged as Harriet Westbrook was, and 
had she poured her sorrows into the Serpentine, instead of into 
the ears of an American authoress and certain English lawyers 
apparently pledged to secresy, would the practical verdict of man- 
kind have been materially different from what it is? The question 
is answered by remembering what we think of, and what we feel 
for, Shelley. You may put genius in the dock, and, framing against 
it the most damning of indictments, count confidently on a con- 
viction. To your surprise, possibly to your disgust, you find 
the evidence, though clear as noon-day, carries no weight. The 
Jury appears to be bought; the very Judges are corrupt; the 
culprit is acquitted amid the applause of the Court,; and the only 
person who is pronounced guilty of contempt is the respectable 
person who brought the charge. 

I once spent a long summer afternoon, in her orangery near 
Florence, with Madame de Boissy, better known to the general 
ear as the Contessa Guiccioli. She was then sixty-four years of 
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age, but still very pretty, and exceedingly refined. I declare she 
was as much in love with Byron as ever; and the main burden 
of her discourse was—what does Mr. Arnold suppose? Byron’s 
‘brutal selfishness”? Not in the least. On the contrary, his 
remarkable, and never properly recognized virtues. It was @ 
delightful and instructive colloquy ; and I came away a wiser and 
a more cheerful man. 

I hope it will not be supposed I want to extend the borders of 
morality in order to suit the disposition of men of genius. I am 
only calling attention to facts, patent facts, which I am surprised 
Mr. Arnold should have overlooked. Were we all children of 
sweetness and light, all cultured, all imbued with the proper 
amount of high seriousness, in a word, were we all Hawkinses and 
Coplestons, and fit company for clerical and respectable Oxford, 
then, no doubt, Shelley would horrify, and Byron would appal us. 
But Mr. Arnold’s conceptions of human nature, and even his 
criteria of taste, are, in this article of his, too narrow. There is 
such a thing as le diable dans le corps ; and so many people have 
it, more or less, that they have a fellow-feeling for those who have 
it egregiously and extravagantly, which makes them wondrous 
kind. When these exceptional “ devils of fellows” write Manfred, 
or An Ode to the West Wind, the fellow-feeling waxes into mon- 
strous partiality and complete forgiveness. Can we not all read or 
talk of Shelley and Byron through a long summer afternoon with 
unflagging interest, and return to the subject on the morrow with 
curiosity unslaked and sympathy unabated? How long would 
Mr. Arnold engage to rivet our attention if the subject consisted 
of that blameless set, the aged Wordsworth, his excellent cousin 
and wife, Mary Hutchinson, and his superlatively good sister 
Dorothy? I fear some of us would be caught glancing round to 
see if Coleridge, like a stray dog of doubtful character, were 
coming in to interrupt “‘ that d d monologue which old gentle- 
men call conversation,” * or even wishing the door would open and 
poor Hartley would enter, bringing with him an aroma of con- 
viviality not altogether borrowed from the undersong of that 
sacred kettle, of whose whispers we have heard. 

“Do not throw a stone,” says an Eastern proverb, “into the 
well out of which you have drunk.” We all drink of the fresh 
well-spring of these men’s poetry; and if sometimes haply an 
amari aliquid bubbles up to the surface, and leaves for the moment 
a bitter taste in the mouth,—well, let us say nothing about it, 
but drink again, and this time deeper. Moreover, it is useless, 
nay, it is at your peril you revile them. When Genius reaches 


* Byron’s irreverent definition of the after-dinner talk of his father-in-law, Sir Ralph 
Milbanke. 
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a certain height, it carries itself somewhat cavalierly, as though 
it should say, Nemo me impune lacessit. 

As for women—and women constitute, I suppose, seven-tenths 
of the people who read poetry and are interested in poets—it is idle 
to fancy that, austere moralists though by experience we know them 
all to be, they will show themselves logical or consistent in respect 
of the Loves of the Poets. ‘A poet sang of me,” says one of them ; 
and I suppose it must be very nice to be loved, if only for a short 
time, by a person who is of imagination all compact, and who can 
not only feel, but can express himself, more or less in the manner 
of Epipsychidion. That would seem to be an ideal condition, 
for people who love being loved. Is it wonderful if a woman’s soul 
does, in such a situation, become an enchanted boat, and sleeps 
like a swan on the silver waves of such sweet singing? The boat 
of the poet’s desire must, of course, be guided; and by whom s0 
fittingly as 

By thee, most beautiful of pilots, 

the angel who at that particular juncture is toying with the 
rudder. Everybody remembers how Ethel Newcome, when 
engaged to be married to not exactly the man of her choice, came 
down to dinner, at the family mansion in Park Lane, with a green 
ticket attached to her pretty person, by way of intimating that 
she had been purchased, and was no longer in the market. Might 
not Poets attach to their hearts a kindred kind of notification, to 
the effect that they are to be let on a short lease? If further par- 
ticulars were wanted, might these not run thus ? 

‘To be let, for the summer months, a most romantic residence, 
in the midst of picturesque pleasure-grounds, in fact, ‘ a paradise 
of wildernesses,’ leading to the sky, to which there is access at 
all hours. The loveliest and most bewitching excursions in the 
neighbourhood. The price, which for so attractive a spot is not 
unnaturally rather high, to be paid at the end of the term. 
Reference not to former tenants, as, in violation of the original 
covenant, they interpreted a temporary lease as entitling them 
to permanent occupation.” 

Are we then to compassionate the tenants? By no means. 
Omnes eodem cogimur? No, not all. While most women are to 
dumb forgetfulness a prey, the inn-keeper’s daughter, because she 
lived in ‘“‘ such a set, such a world!”’, has been raised, like Cassio- 
peia, to a seat among the stars, and there shines in Heavenly 
company for ever. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


“J 
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HOW TO REVIVE BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
WITHOUT TAXING FOOD. 


In accepting Lord Dunraven’s proposition that it is the duty of 
those who advocate a reversal of our fiscal system to ‘‘ determine a 
matter-of-fact programme instinct with advantageous effects, in 
order that the light of discussion may show the benefits or blemishes 
of their proposals,” I wish it to be distinctly understood that the 
maintenance of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland is 
ever uppermost in my mind, and nothing would tempt me to engage 
in a controversy likely to endanger the Unionist cause. 

It is quite conceivable that people who are unacquainted with 
the depth and extent of the depression which has overtaken the 
agricultural and manufacturing industries of the United Kingdom, 
may feel alarmed, lest the public expression of opinion upon the 
question should embarrass the Unionist Government, and make it 
more difficult to maintain the Union. I am not of that opinion; 
on the contrary, I firmly believe it would give strength and 
solidity to the Unionist Party in Ireland, as well as in Great 
Britain, if it were seen that the present one-sided Free Trade. 
policy, to which so many attribute their depression, had, at last, 
attracted the serious attention of our leading politicians. 

I think we may confidently assume that the Union is safe 
during the existence of the present parliament; but of this I am, 
quite certain, ‘Fair Trade” will have to be faced at the next General. 
Election, for, go where we may among the electors, we hear vows, 
loud and deep, that nobody shall have their votes who cannot 
satisfy them upon this vital question, and Unionist candidates will 
lose votes in every county constituency, unless they can offer their 
constituents some better hope of relief than such as may be found. 
among the dry bones of political economy. So that, in the interest 
of the Union, it is desirable to inquire if something cannot be done. 
to improve the prosperity of the country. 

No doubt there is great force in the assertion that those who. 
object to the present system are not agreed upon any plan of action. 
They are a great army without generals to lead them, but nobody. 
can deny there is a very widespread expression that ‘something: 
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must be done,” and my object is to explain what that ‘‘ something ” 
should be. 

I have read with considerable interest, and not without profit, 
the very able article in the December number of the National 
Review, from the pen of Mr. W. J. Harris, and without attempting 
to criticise it in detail, I will simply dismiss it as impracticable. It 
would take a longer life than Mr. Harris is likely to enjoy to 
convince the people and Parliament of this country that it would 
be wise to tax imported food and raw materials, and it would be 
useless to seriously discuss a scheme that would never be carried 
into effect. On the other hand, it would be equally useless to discuss 
the principles of the Cobden Club. Most people agree that Free 
Trade is perfect in theory. I should be an out and out believer 
in it if we could get it; but after forty years experiment, we are 
farther than ever from accomplishing it, and it would be simply 
an academic speculation to inquire into the merits of a principle, 
which, however perfect in theory, is found practically impossible. 
Unfortunately, we cannot control the policy of other nations, and 
our wisest course is, manifestly, to adjust our policy to the imper- 
fection which we are unable to control. 

It may be an old-fashioned idea, but it seems to me that one 
of the first duties of patriotic statesmen is to do everything in their 
power to develop the resources of their own country, and to keep 
the national industries in full activity, as it is only under such 
conditions that the people of any realm can find profitable employ- 
ment, and enjoy their full natural prosperity. It cannot be denied 
that this important duty has for some years past been neglected by 
the statesmen of this country (without definition of Party), in the 
belief that having adopted the most perfect principles themselves, 
all the nations of the world would be finally compelled to follow 
their example. But we are gradually awakening to the fact that 
we have been leaning upon a spurious, because incomplete, political 
economy, which, in its operation, is gradually destroying the 
‘industries of this country. 

It will, perhaps, shock members of the Cobden Club when I 
say that I have always been an ardent Free Trader, and it is not 
now my intention to say a word against its principle, for I am 
still of opinion that, in theory, it is perfect. If all the nations of 
the world would adopt it, every nation and people would then 
-exchange with other nations and peoples such things as they have 
in abundance for something else which they have in scarcity, and 
the entire human race would enjoy prosperity in exact proportion 
to their natural national resources. As an Englishman, I should 
be content for my country to throw in its lot in such a state of 
universal freedom ; but that ideal is simply Utopian. We have failed 
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to enlist other nations in the experiment, and the example we have 
shown them, by throwing open our ports to their produce, instead 
of being followed, has only encouraged them to take advantage of 
us by a more rigid closing of their ports against us, so that Free 
Trade has really had no existence; and it would only be a waste of 
time to discuss its merits, inasmuch as the world will not have it, 
and we have to do the best we can for ourselves under existing 
circumstances. 

When the statesmen and people of this country set the brilliant 
example of commercial freedom by placing themselves at a 
disadvantage under a one-sided operation of the Free Trade theory, 
England enjoyed such a commanding position in every description 
of manufacturing industries that it was commonly believed we 
could convert other nations to so perfect a system, before the 
one-sided operation of the principle could injuriously affect us; and 
at intervals during the past forty years sudden expectations have 
been excited that at last a ray of light was visible in the policy 
of other nations, but greater darkness has always followed. At 
this moment, many people fancy they can see a ray of light in 
President Cleveland’s recent declarations, but a close examination 
of his message reveals the fact that he only contemplates repealing 
the import duties upon the raw materials of manufactures, in 
order to still further protect and develop manufacturing industries 
in America, and to ‘place them in a better position to compete 
against England and other countries in the markets of the world. 
It is simply a more enlightened form of Protection that will be 
specially injurious to the manufacturing industries of this country. 

In the description I am about to give of our national industries, 
I disclaim the intention to blame any political party or any school 
of politicians. We are all equally responsible; and it cannot be 
denied, that even under such unequal conditions England enjoyed, 
for many years, unexampled prosperity. Whether that prosperity 
was due to the development of steam power and mechanical 
inventions, the extension of railways and other means of transit, 
the discoveries of gold in Australia and California, or the disturbing 
influences of the wars in Europe and America, it is not my present 
intention to inquire. It is now universally admitted that for at 
least ten years past, there has been a very serious decline in our 
national prosperity, and we shall soon have a very loud cry that 
something must be done to arrest it, for the destruction of our 
national industries is proceeding at such a rapid and increasing 
rate, that the situation is becoming most alarming; let me very 
briefly sketch it. 

First, as regards our greatest national industry, agriculture. The 
most rabid Free Trader will scarcely deny the proposition that no 
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greater calamity could befal this country than for the land to go: 
out of cultivation, and for the dense and ever increasing population 
of these islands to entirely depend upon foreign countries for a 
supply of their daily bread. To say nothing of economical and 
commercial considerations, the danger to life and liberty would be 
most serious, and those who would carry their Free-Trade principles 
to such an extremity should, at least, adopt the policy of Joseph in 
Egypt, and insist upon the Government providing and storing a 
year’s consumption of wheat as an insurance against famine during 
a possible suspension of the foreign supply. 

At present, we are importing foreign corn to the extent of about 
two-thirds of the national consumption, whilst our own land is 
rapidly going out of cultivation. During the last twelve years 
1,300,000 acres of corn land have been withdrawn from tillage, 
depriving some 40,000 to 50,000 farm labourers, agricultural 
mechanics, and other village work-people, of employment, and 
reducing the wages of those partially employed to the level of 
fifty years ago. The principles of political economy are turned 
topsy-turvy, for with a demand for food three times greater than 
its production in this country, the producers of food in these 
islands are compelled to carry on their business at a loss until 
their capital is exhausted, and farmers and landlords are every- 
where falling into insolvency and ruin. 

The present state of our manufacturing industries is equally 
unnatural. We are importing foreign manufactured goods to more 
than £60,000,000 per annum, whilst our own mills and factories 
are being closed in all directions, and many of them falling into: 
ruins, whilst short time is almost universal, wages reduced, and 
hundreds of thousands of our work-people absolutely unable to. 
find any kind of employment whatever. To add to the compli- 
cation, the population of the United Kingdom is increasing at the 
rate of 1,000 souls per day, so that the demand for employment 
and food is daily increasing. 

It is not generally known to what extent the importation of foreign 
manufactured goods is increasing, and it may interest many who 
are engaged in the manufacture of such goods, to see the actual 
increase during the last twenty years. 

The following figures are taken from the Board of Trade 
Returns for 1866 and 1886, and will speak for themselves :-— 


1866. 1886. 
Silk manufactures . - £9,484,986 £10,683,655 
Woollen _,, ‘ A 2,036,671 8,067,776 
Cotton a ' ‘ 1,130,931 1,858,918 
Linen sis F ‘ 197,050 308,990 


Iron and steel manufactures 486,873 2,200,265 
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1866. 1886. 
Caoutchouc manufactures 66,199 353,729 
China and earthenware 166,268 521,418 
Cork manufactures 203,316 443,022 
Copper nil 37,462 
Zine nil 326,004 
Glass 704,381 1,544,612 
Twine and cord nil 506,781 
Watches and clocks 508,293 1,092,977 
Embroidery and lace 237,374 1,504,685 
Ornamental feathers 152,447 1,287,595 
Hats and bonnets 62,611 146,807 
Boots and shoes 90,707 328,844 
Gloves ’ 1,194,665 1,526,762 
Leather manufactures 67,641 167,480 
Musical instruments 233,636 729,805 
Paper manufactures 645,090 1,526,221 
Furniture 93,890 810,507 
Toys 196,651 618,376 
Buttons ‘ , nil 317,440 
Cigars and snuff. , 588,695 1,206,851 
Confectionery . ‘ ‘ nil 803,065 
Furs ‘ » ‘ . 1,056,333 1,485,267 
Unenumerated (small wares) 9,139,621 16,574,494 

£28,644,279 £56,979,808 


Increase in 1886, £28,335,529 per annum. 

It will be observed that I have selected only such articles as 
England was able in the past to challenge the world in compe- 
tition. But, alas! the countries which produce these?goods[run 
their mills and factories seventy-two hours per week, whilst our 
factory laws compel British manufacturers to run theirs only 
fifty-six hours; in addition to which the foreigner pays quite 
25 per cent. lower wages than are usually paid in England, and 
the result is, our industries are one by one gradually destroyed, 
and we are actually beaten in our own market as the foregoing 
figures clearly show. 

It would be interesting to know the amount lost to this country 
in wages alone upon this great increase of manufactured -imports. 
Probably, it would be something like two thirds of the total 
amount—say £20,000,000 per annum—as the raw materials in 
many of the articles would cost but little, so that reckoning 25s. 
per week as the average wages of the head of families in such 
industries and four persons to each family, about 1,500,000 English 
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people are deprived of the means of earning a living by this 
increase of imported manufactures. I have some knowledge of the 
woollen trade, and I estimate the £6,031,105 increased imports 
of that class of goods as equal to the output of sixty woollen mills, 
each doing a return of £100,000 a year, and employing between 
them about 30,000 work-people. Is it any wonder, in the face of 
such facts as these, that most of our woollen factories are running 
short time, and so many people are out of employment. But, 
notwithstanding the enormous increase in the importation of 
foreign food and manufactured goods, it would not be very serious 
if the export of British produce were increasing in a similar 
degree ; but, unfortunately, it is not so, as the following facts and 
figures will show. 

I have taken out the results from the Board of Trade Returns 
for the last twenty years (which I think will be admitted is long 
enough to prevent our being misled by temporary fluctuations), 
and I find that comparing the last ten years of the term ending 
December 31st, 1886 with the previous ten years ending December 
81st, 1876, our imports of foreign goods increased in the last ten 
years (excluding goods re-exported) by the enormous amount of 
£473,986,034, whilst our export of British produce to all the world 
increased only £31,794,078 in the same period, being an average 
annual increase of imports of over forty-seven millions sterling, and 
an average annual increase of exports of a little over three millions 
sterling ; and this, notwithstanding an increase of our population of 
about four million souls between the two terms, and a corresponding 
increase of those who are seeking productive employment. 

These are most unnatural results, and I will now show that the 
increasing disparity between our purchase and sales is entirely 
due to the present system of one-sided Free Trade, and that this, 
and this alone, is the cause of the depression of trade and agri- 
culture, which is bringing so much distress upon the country. 

The Board of Trade most wisely separates our trade with 
foreign nations from our trade with the British Empire abroad, 
and taking again the same twenty years, I find that in the last 
ten years we increased our purchases in foreign nations by the 
enormous amount of £330,507,512 compared with the previous 
ten years of the term, whilst those same foreign nations actually 
decreased their purchases of British produce in the last ten years 
by no less a figure than £186,686,266. An average annual 
increase of our purchases of them of over 33 millions sterling, an 
average decrease of their purchases of us of over 13} millions 
sterling. Surely, this is very much like burning the candle at 
both ends, and is a vivid illustration that British industries are 
being destroyed by the practically prohibitive duties which foreign 
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nations impose upon our goods; a natural result of one-sided 
Free Trade. , 

Now let us see how we have fared with our Colonies and British 
-dependencies abroad, where, at present, we have something like 
fair trade. 

Taking the same twenty years, and comparing the last ten years 
with the previous ten years as before, the Board of Trade returns 
show, that whilst we increased our purchases in the British Empire 
: abroad in the last ten years by the amount of £148,378,522, those 
same British dominions increased their purchases of us in the 
same time £168,480,317; it is, therefore, plain that where we 
are not unfairly handicapped, imports and exports will naturally 
balance each other, and enrich both buyer and seller. It is 
also an illustration of the fact that if we are not yet quite ruined, 
it is to the British Empire abroad that we are indebted for our 
position. If the Colonies and other dependencies of England had 
treated us as foreign nations have done, Heaven only knows what 
would have been the extent of our present distress. 

If any sane Englishman doubts the expediency of our entering 
into a commercial confederation with the British Empire abroad, 
surely these facts from the Board of Trade ought to convince him 
of his error, and if his devotion to the principles of the Cobden 
Club will not permit him to assent to any fiscal preferences 
being given to our colonies, I would ask him to reflect for a 
moment upon the effect which another twenty years of such 
trading would have upon this country. It would be almost 
impossible to exaggerate the extreme gravity of our present 
position, with a population rapidly increasing and our meane 
of employing and feeding the people rapidly decreasing, the 
tendency all round is from bad to worse. If we continue our 
present fiscal policy it is certain that more land will fall out of 
cultivation, more labour will be thrown out of employment, more 
food will be required from abroad, and an ever-increasing: poverty 
and discontent will be the inevitable result. I question if any great 
nation has ever been placed in such an unnatural position, for 
under ordinary circumstances the population of nations adjusts 
itself to the resources of nations, but in our case the natural 
balance is destroyed by one-sided Free Trade ; and wealth, created 
in the past, is being recklessly consumed. What can be done to 
save us? It seems to me that the problem for solution is how to 
increase the production of food in this country and to make 
farming profitable again without increasing the price of food by 
taxation, and how to protect our manufacturing industries without 
increasing the cost of the goods produced by them. 

In discussing this problem, it must not be forgotten that there 
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is a very great difference between foreign food and foreign manu- 
factured goods. The food we must have to feed our hungry popu- 
lation, and it is to our interest to purchase it as cheaply as we 
can, in order that we may be able to manufacture goods as cheaply 
as possible to pay for it, and to maintain our command of the 
markets of the world; but foreign manufactured goods we could 
easily do without by making them ourselves, and to the extent 
that we did so we should profit by the employment of our own 
people ; my proposal, therefore, is to protect our own manufacturing 
industries by imposing a Customs duty wpon every description of 
foreign manufactures, and to devote the whole of the revenue thus 
obtained to the relief and encouragement of agriculture. 

Superficial politicians are apt to argue that relief to agriculture 
simply means an increase of the landlord’s rent; it is an utter 
delusion. We may safely leave the landlords and tenants to settle- 
between themselves their several shares in the profit of farming,. 
indeed, it is of no consequence to the public at large how they 
divide their shares in the business, so long as the land is culti- 
vated, the capital and labour employed, and the national welfare 
improved ; and, as will be presently more fully explained, my pro-- 
position is chiefly intended to increase the growth of corn in this 
country by extending the acreage under tillage, that more labour’ 
may be employed upon the land in the national interest. 

At present we are importing about £60,000,000 worth of foreign 
goods per annum that are completely manufactured. These would 
bear an average import duty of from 15 to 20 per cent. ad 
valorem, without very greatly decreasing the sale of them in 
this country; but to whatever extent it decreased their use it 
would give employment to our own people. 

We also import at least £30,000,000 worth of goods that are 
partly manufactured ; these I would charge an ad valorem duty of 
from 5 per cent. to 7} per cent., just enough to induce foreigners 
to send that to us wnmanufactured as raw materials. 

We also import luxuries, such as champagne and other wines, 
that would bear a greatly increased duty without any considerable 
increase in their price to the consumers. Altogether there would 
be no difficulty in raising a permanent revenue of £12,000,000: 
per annum, whilst still admitting every description of food and 
raw materials duty free. 

We next come to the question, How can this amount be applied 
in the relief of agriculture to the best advantage of the entire 
people of the United Kingdom? The answer at once suggests 
itself: It should be applied in the way most likely to increase 
the quantity of land under the plough, so that more labour may 
be employed upon the land, more corn grown, and the country 
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relieved of its present danger of depending so largely upon foreign 
countries for the supply of its daily bread. I therefore propose 
to give farmers a bounty of 1s. per bushel upon the wheat they 
produce for the market, 6d. per bushel upon barley, and 8d. per 
bushel upon oats. This, upon the agricultural returns of 1886 
(which was about an average year), would be equal to £1 7s. per 
acre for wheat, 16s. per acre for barley, and 9s. 6d. per acre for 
-oats, and would absorb the following amounts :— 


Wheat . ‘ ‘ - £8,150,000 


Barley . ‘ . P 1,950,000 
Oats ‘ - . . 2,112,500 
£7,212,500 


As this bounty would doubtless speedily increase the quantity 
‘Of corn grown, the amount required to pay it would increase and 
soon reach £9,000,000 or more, leaving a balance of some 
£3,000,000, more or less, for the relief of local taxation; and 
without pledging myself to those exact details, I submit that the 
scheme would give new life to agriculture and every other industry 
in the country. It will be observed that I have excluded dairy- 
farming from sharing in the bounty, and give them only the relief 
of reduced local taxation. There are many reasons for this. In 
the first place, I believe that dairy-farming and meat producing 
have seen their worst days, and, with an increase of national pros- 
perity the demand for good English meat and dairy produce will 
80 increase that prices will again become remunerative; in the 
next place, my scheme is not intended to protect any particular 
industry, except where the national welfare demands it. It is 
¢hiefly intended to increase the demand for labour, that our teem- 
ing population may be able to find profitable employment, and 
the best means of doing this is to encourage tillage by making 
corn-growing again profitable. 

But an advantage might be given to stock-feeders in another 
direction. In the list of partly-manufactured articles we find 
American flour. The Yankees are a very ‘cute race of people, they 
not only secure the advantage of employing their flour-mills, and 
save a considerable amount in freight by sending us the article 
in the most condensed form, but they retain all the feeding stuff 
in the form of bran, toppings, sharps, pollard, &c. If an import 
duty were put upon this flour, just sufficient in amount to induce 
the exporters to send it in grain, the advantage to this country 
would be incalculable. We import annually about sixteen million 
hundredweights of flour, the grinding of this additional quantity 
f wheat in England would give employment to many thousands 
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of millers, and would re-open every corn-mill in the country; but 
the greatest advantage of all would be the vast addition to our 
supply of feeding stuff for cattle, which would greatly reduce the 
price of it, and thus cheapen the production of meat of every kind.. 
In the manufacture of one hundredweight of flour 40 lbs. of offal 
are produced for cattle feeding, so that we are deprived of about 
800,000 tons per annum of this valuable food for all kinds of cattle,. 
which if produced at home would add greatly to our supply of meat. 
It would also enable the poor man to feed his pig at a cheaper 
rate; and last, though not least, it would vastly improve the 
fertility of our land, by the increased quantity of valuable manure,. 
which the additional cattle fed upon it would supply. 

It will be seen from this very brief sketch of my proposal that 
it is well within the range of practical politics as laid down by 
Lord Salisbury in his great speech at Derby the other day. It is 
both possible and practicable. It is more; it is popular wherever 
it has been mentioned, and its merits may be condensed as follows : 

1st. It would very considerably improve the condition of the 
agricultural districts of both Great Britain and Ireland, by placing 
the farmers in a position to compete with their foreign rivals in 
the production of corn, without imposing a duty upon imported corn ; 
and by greatly increasing the employment of labour and capital 
upon corn-growing, it would place the country in greater security 
and less dependence upon foreign supplies. 

2nd. It would protect our manufacturing industries from the 
unfair competition of their foreign rivals, by giving them an advan- 
tage in the home market (the largest, the nearest, and best market 
for their productions); and by securing to them the free and 
unlimited supply of food and raw materials at the cheapest possible 
rates that the entire world can supply them, they would be placed 
in the best possible position to maintain and develop their com- 
merce in all the markets of the world. 

3rd. It would greatly increase the demand for labour in Great 
Britain and Ireland, both agricultural and manufacturing, and 
would speedily give employment at remunerative wages to the 
whole of those at present unemployed. This would give new life 
and energy to every variety of commercial industry, both small 
and great, and restore prosperity and contentment to the entire 
people of the realm. Who can object to such a revival of British 
industries? There is but one class who could by any possibility 
feel themselves aggrieved, they are those who prefer foreign manu- 
factured goods to British ; they are chiefly the wealthy classes, and 
it can be shown that even they would not be perceptibly hurt. It 
is not proposed to put a prohibiting tax upon foreign manufactures 
and luxuries, but simply a tax for raising revenue; and it is well 
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known that import duties, when not excessive, are borne to a great 
extent by the producers of the goods so taxed, as many English 
manufacturers know to their cost. So long as supply and demand 
are not materially checked, there can be no great change in prices. 
At the very worst the tax falls partly upon the producers and 
partly on the consumers, and I venture to submit that the latter 
would save in their poor rate and charities (by the improvement 
in the welfare of the people living around them) the greatest part 
of the increased cost of the foreign goods which they may consume. 

I have already said the scheme is practicable. It only remains 
for me to add that from my knowledge and experience of com- 
mercial life, and from intimate relations with the working classes, 
both rural and urban, I firmly believe that if some such pro- 
gramme as this were adopted by all ‘‘ Fair Traders,” instead of 
dreaming of a duty upon food, it would become very popular, and 
speedily command the support of a vast majority of the electors 
of this country. 


GrorcE Ho.ioway. 


NOTES TAKEN DURING A VISIT TO A 
KERRY NATIONALIST. 


Ten years ago Ireland was gradually evolving out of ‘‘ wastes ” 
into cultivation, Irishmen ceasing to be an exceptional and be- 
coming a sensible people. It was ten years since I had been 
there, and, despite the political differences, when I this year 
visited it, I hoped to see things look better than they were 
painted. 

Remembering the people remarkable for good breeding, on the 
outset of my journey I perceived ten years had not improved 
their manners. As we left Bristol, the deck of the steamer was 
crowded with a class of passenger who, in olden days, would pre- 
sently have settled down for’ard. To my surprise, this crowd 
seized the best seats, where they commenced smoking, spitting, 
and joking, in a fashion ostentatiously annoying. Seeing some un- 
protected school-girls seriously incommoded, I enquired of the 
steward why such behaviour was permitted. His reply pertinently 
described the situation of the well-disposed much-enduring 
minority, not only on the steamboat, but, as I afterwards found, 
in Ireland generally. 

“Bless yer honour! sure, now, what can we do? Them ladies 
is too well-behaved to make a noise—it is themselves will take 
the matter easy. But, Lord love yer! them others bees hard to 
plaze—an’ sure they bees the cattle-dealers—an’ the world knows 
they require more than their share of everything. But for all— 
Bedad! if we interfere with the likes of them, they won’t come 
wid us at all at all, an’ that’ll ruin the company entirely. Thrue 
for ye they are unpleasant; but, Lord love ye! what’s the use 
of talking, when we can’t afford to make ’em behave !” 

Arriving in Cork on Saturday, and remembering that on that 
afternoon Patrick Street used to be crowded with county people, I 
went in search of old acquaintances. Patrick Street was crowded, 
but not with the sort of people who used to congregate there. 
There were an unusual number of priests, well dressed and full of 
bustling importance, while the place was thronged with men and 
women so intent on their own concerns that they had no eyes to 
see how they obstructed other folk. There were knots of dark 
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looking men and excited women talking everywhere, only a few of 
the very young people apparently enjoying themselves. There 
were no carriages—no county people; there was not a familiar 
face, not one of my kind visible. 

In the evening I proceeded to Kerry. The platform was as 
thronged as Patrick Street had been. The priests were many, 
but young girls predominated. From snatches of talk I gathered 
that many of these young people had come up for a monster meeting 
held that day in Cork, and that they were going on a tour of 
meetings through the country. The priests were busy seeing 
them off, and sending messages by them to the various sister- 
hoods throughout the country, who were to put them up. I 
overheard the last words of one kindly-looking pastor to a very 
pretty girl: ‘“‘ Now mind, you are to attend all the meetings, and 
be sure to make as many of the boys go with you as you can.” My 
thought was, what “boy” (vulgate for an unmarried man in 
Ireland) could refuse to go anywhere on the invitation of such a 
pretty girl ! 

As we sped westward I had opportunity of observing how people 
were running to and fro. At every station groups waited for 
friends or questioned the guard as to the demonstrations, which 
seemed to be the business of the day. Tralee was my desti- 
nation. It used to be a lively little town, gay with military, full of 
county carriages, and notable for large riding parties. It looked de- 
serted. On Saturday, few even of the indigenous donkey carts stood 
in the street, and no carriages were to be seen. As for riding parties! 
for years such a thing had not been heard of. Tralee ‘looked un- 
swept, depopulated, the houses seemed fast crumbling to decay, 
and, like a town divided against itself, its interests seemed neglected. 
Many thriving businesses had ceased to be. Succumbing to hard 
times old shops were closed, their shuttered windows looking 
gloomily on the street, while one or two who had been small traders 
were grown great men. Tralee was depressing. I was sorry I 
eame. Fortunately an acquaintance who still practised old- 
fashioned hospitality, invited me to the west. Starting with re- 
vived spirit I left Tralee behind, and passed through Blennerville, 
which looked as unsophisticated as ever. How well I remembered 
that Dingle road, with its row of dirty, tumble-down cabins. 
Kureka! here is improvement—the cabins are gone. An old 
lease having fallen in, Sir Edward Denny’s agent availed himself of 
that opportunity to sweep away the dilapidated ruins, and build 
neat cottages, which are let to the people at the modest rent of 
one and sixpence a week. Half a mile farther on we came on 
another oasis, a well-built substantial farm building. This land 
belongs to a lady who is in the Convent, the priest is her agent, 
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and the tenant has improved it. Venturing a supposition—that 
“as the priest is her agent, I suppose the lady gets her rent?” I 
was answered, “‘ Not a bit of it; S—— has not paid rent for a long 
time, possibly he and his reverence understand one another, but 
the lady is no better paid than any other.” [Later on, I learned 
that S—— purchased this year, and is the hardest man in the 
country, curtailing the shore licenses, hitherto permitted to neigh- 
bouring tenants. | 

The day was fine and bright, the country looking as beautiful as 
nature made it. A drive of ten miles brought us to the village 
called Camp, a spot famous in history as the scene of the first 
Milesian battle, but which now consists of a few dirty cabins. For 
all those miles the road wended its way at the foot of the moun- 
tains, leaving a wide stretch of land between it and Tralee Bay. 
Ten years ago, cattle were visible on those mountains, and the sea- 
board was partially cultivated. Three hundred years ago, when 
Ormond drove out Desmond, this was a fertile district, rich in 
cattle and verdant pasture. It was here that in 1580 Ormond 
took ‘‘ a prey” from the rebel earl of ‘‘ 8,000 kine, besides horses, 
garrons, shepe and gotes.” A poem, written many years ago, 
describes the waste he left. 


On the hill-side moss grew o’er the dwellings of men; 
Where late waxed ripe corn, brown heath grew again, 
There, furrows untouch’d ever since by the spade, 

To this hour show the ‘‘ wastes” of the black Erles’ raid. 


We can tell the same story to-day. The land is naturally fertile, 
the climate mild, 

Yet, still does the heather wave high on the hill, 
Those furrows unlevell’d are visible still, 

Telling tales of a system of waste and decay, 

As drear as the scourge of the raid of that day. 

The cabins of ten years ago are mostly effaced ; in many cases, 
these more picturesque but less comfortable habitations being re- 
placed by well-built cottages, which the landlord has provided for the 
tenants. Irish tenants apparently do not appreciate these efforts at 
civilization, as, in nine cases out of ten, the new cottages are as mud- 
begrimed as the old cabins, the glazed windows being broken, bits 
of boards, rags and bricks filling the orifice, while the inhabitants 
emerge from the doorway in original costumes of dirt and tatters. 
During a tour of inspection of twenty miles through those mountains, 
I saw no attempt at tenants’ improvement. On the contrary, they 
had retrograded. There was no stock, no attempt at cultivation, the 
land was just what nature made it, a wild waste of most beautiful 
but most neglected mountain. The whole district is let to small 
tenants, holding on an average from two to twenty two acres. 
Most of these men are poor creatures without knowledge, capital, 
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or industry, content to plant a potato garden, possess a pig, a cow, 
or a couple of goats, on the strength of which they call themselves 
farmers. They live from hand to mouth, trust to fate to provide 
the rent, and are so poverty-stricken and incompetent that, even 
if they had the land rent free they could not make a decent 
living out of it. In any other part of the civilized world these 
men would not be tolerated as farmers, they would be classed 
as labourers, or turned off the land and put to other work, 
because political economy forbids the waste of God’s earth. 
And yet these impecunious tenants are the people of whose cases: 
agitators make a grievance, the people that latter-day legis- 
lation roots in the soil, in the vain hope of thus regenerating 
Ireland. 

Farther disenchantments and surprises awaited me at my 
friend’s. They were National Leaguers! With a rueful counte- 
nance my friend explained, “ If I did not join the League my cattle 
would be houghed; this is a lonely spot, there is no knowing 
what would happen to us. As itis, we have to put up with many 
annoyances and depredations about which we dare not complain. 
You who live out of the country have no idea how things are, how 
the people, how everything has gone to the bad.” Day by day 
my friend complained how little things had been connived at, 
evils allowed to grow, until now the country is in such a state of 
demoralization that no man dare trust his brother, and the poor 
must go with the tide. 

‘* You see those scattered hovels along that hill—those are "8 
tenants. Ask yourself if such farmers or farming would be 
tolerated in any other civilized country. And yet it is tenants like 
these who squabble for and are given possession of the land. I 
give you my word, not one of those men possesses a farming 
implement except a common spade. If they attempt to mow those 
rush-grown meadows, they borrow my scythe; if they attempt to 
plough or harrow, or need a cart, it is the same story; and they 
are not a bit thankful—they do me many a bad turn.” 

Another day, nodding to a man who passed, he said: ‘‘ That’s 
our League Secretary and P.L.G.—a good thing he makes of it. 
Every ‘boy’ in the parish does his work gratis; he gets the 
best of fowl, eggs, and butter, as presents, and in return puts 
them on out-door relief.” Taking an opportunity, I discoursed with 
this secretary, whose national aspirations seemed to be on a low 
level, as I gathered that his nationalism was merely a personal 
and remunerative business. 

“Don’t yer honour understand—when the thing is going it is 
as well to be ‘in it.’ If I were not Secretary, how would I know 
what ‘the boys’ is after; perhaps it is a mischief they’d be doing 
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me; anyways, now meself is a clever man, knows what’s up, an’ 
can take care of meself, which is more than the police could do 
for me.” 

For days I traversed those beautiful mountains, everywhere 
talking to the people, many of them, like my host, leaguers 
by compulsion. I was everywhere told the same story of League 
coercion, everywhere shocked with the vast tracts of unused 
waste land—wastes where the “ Black Erle raided’; wastes of 
which Smith, in his History of Kerry, written a century later, says, 
“Once golden corn waved its ‘graceful plumes from seaboard to 
mountain summit”; wastes where ‘“‘ beevies’’ were plenty, wastes 
where many men, judging by the size and number of ruined 
churches, rust once have lived, worshipped God, and enjoyed the 
mountain breezes ; wild wastes where ten years ago progress 
was visible, where now few men and fewer cattle are to be seen. 
There surely must be some serious fault in the political economy 
which permits such retrograde civilization as this. Through 
twenty square miles of mountain I did not see more than one 
large flock of sheep, and those were on a farm Lord Ventry holds 
in his own hands. 

As I looked on the idle acres, saw the hungry people, the 
squalor, the dirt, I bethought me, surely the curse of Cain lies on 
this land. Places which ten, twenty years ago were improving—a 
farm where ten years ago I know the landlord spent £300 on 
drainage, is now a desolation. Seeing these things reminded me 
of A Report on the State of Kerry, which I once copied. It 
was written at the order of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by 
Lord Herbert and others of the magistrates of Kerry, who exa- 
mined into, considered, and reported on the condition of things, 
on the 27th May: a.p. 1673.* Part of this report of 1673 so 
accurately describes the present state of West Kerry that I here 
transcribe it : 


The said country being inhabited, for the most part, by such people as are concerned 
to oppose the present laws, and that, others not being enough in number to procure the 
execution of what the magistrate commands, it hath happened that the ministers of 
justice have been so abased in their persons and goods, that they have been terrified 
from proceeding in their duty, or else wearied into a compliance with, or connivance at, 
those whom they before sought to punish. . . . [They are] so vexed by the injuries 
and abuses done by the papists, that it is easier to suffer than to seek relief. . . . The 
said country aboundeth in unnecessary priests and officers and friars, exacting large 
allowances from the people, and with youth learning of needless Latin [and we may add 
politics | instead of useful trades. . .. 

No [few] kinds of manufactures or fishing exist here, which, before the discovery of 
Newfoundland, was the fishery of Europe. [All italics are in the original, and hold good 
to-day.] No employment but the grazing of small cattle in summer time, without 
making any hay for winter, but a general fare of poverty and rudeness hath overspread 


* See Vol. xv., page 670, Record Report, Dublin Castle. 
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it. . . . Such is the universal confederacie of the Irish . .. that though they are 
probably guilty, yet not one man could be convicted of what he, indeed, must needs be 
guilty of . . . nor do the country people, for fear of their lives or burning of their 
houses, dare to refuse to entertain such people . . . against whom are exprest Statutes 
in that kingdom . . . nor are justices of the peace able to do what is fitting in this 
matter for one cause or another. 


Amongst the remedies suggested to cure these evils are the 
following, which are as suitable to-day as they were two hundred 
years ago :— 


That the waies of the country be mended. [These wates mean the communication 
with other parts of the civilized world. ] 

That the owners of land . . . be called to erect manours for the use of the people 
in their small seats. . 

That ministers, churches, and churchwardens, with their necessary appurtenances, 
may be maintained, to prevent the contempt of the Protestant party and their religion, 
and also their degenerating into Irishmen and papists. 


That all endeavours be used to encourage the English and Protestant party . . . and 
that constables of hundreds, sheriffs, bailiffs, may (if possible) be all English and 
Protestant. 


Moreover, besides these ordinary means above mentioned, it is humbly intimated the 
difficulty of regulating, civilizing, and securing the country. may need and deserve some 
extraordinary help and consideration. . . . 

It is sad to see that modern legislation, modern enterprise, 
modern wisdom and experience should so bungle matters, that, 
now at the close of the nineteenth century, the same tale of chaos 
should apply to West Kerry, as Lord Herbert told two hundred 
years ago. 

Why is itso? How comes it that England (the ruling power 
who has spread herself to the four quarters of the globe) has not 
ere this rectified the “ waste’’ of the “Black Erle’s raid”? 
Why is not Ireland ruled as other portions of the vast empire are, 
with even-handed justice ? We have only to read history to know 
that in the olden days diplomatists shuffled laws, played on 
Irish jealousies and weaknesses as expediency required. Poli- 
cies were changed, and promises repudiated for state purposes. 
Apologists for these state measures tell us they were necessary 
evils for the good of the Empire. Beitso. But have they accom- 
plished the desired end? I trow not. Ireland is always being 
politically doctored. Of late Irish measures for the amelioration 
of the people have been endless, each measure a greater failure 
than the one before; the people (those that remain) being still 
wretched. All because men will keep on at the old play, patch- 
ing up mistakes, humouring one and then the other. Legis- 
lators are now busy talking about “the spirit of the Union,” 
“keeping faith with the Irish people,” and other high-sounding 
moralities. Before now, diplomatists, for state purposes, un- 
blushingly repudiated both the spirit and letter of the Union. 
To pacify a Romish “agitation” the English Government dis- 
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established the key-stone of the Union, the Irish Church. If a 
precedent is needed for repudiating other articles of that Union 
which have not worked well, not smoothed the road to civili- 
zation as the framers of those articles expected, let men now 
act on that precedent. There is a great deal said about cementing 
the Union. Many men of various minds and interests are 
anxiously working to strengthen that Union, which, by what- 
ever means it was carried, is the pride of the law-abiding Irish. 
Surely as a United Kingdom our interests, our laws, liberties, 
losses, and profits should be identical. As a peace-offering 
England disestablished and disendowed the Irish Church. As 
a further peace-offering it were wise now to abolish the Irish 
Statute Book. This may seem a startling proposition, but 
surely, as a United Kingdom, common sense dictates that 
the same laws should work on both sides the Irish Channel. 
It is high time fancy differences should be eradicated, that 
English legislators should cease to speak of Irishmen (who 
after all are their own kith and kin) as an exceptional people. 
What wonder when Englishmen thus speak of Irishmen, that 
agitators avail themselves of the alleged difference, and cry, 
down with alien rule. Be sure that while English legislators 
continue to frame “ Land Bills for Ireland,” ‘‘ Irish Land Purchase 
Bills,” ‘‘ Crimes Acts for Ireland,” there will always be a dis- 
affected section of Irishmen talking of, and rebelling against 
*‘alien” Government. If these identical measures were framed for 
‘the United Kingdom,” the ground would be cut from beneath 
the feet of Irish agitators, there would be a more perfect commu- 
nity of interest, and English M.P.’s would be more careful on 
which side they gave their vote. At the present moment it is very 
fine to be a party man, to vote away another man’s property, 
to curtail your neighbour’s freedom, when measures do not touch 
yourself. But, if “‘ united” under one common law, if Land Bills 
and Crimes Bills applied to all in England and Ireland alike, there 
would be nothing invidious in the measures. Englishmen would 
be more careful what laws they framed, Ireland would cease to be 
an exceptional country, and no man in either island would 
suffer, except they were guilty of greed or crime. 

Irishmen are poor, proud, and hot tempered, but it is well known 
that Ireland is not a criminal-producing country, except when, as 
at the present, a special class of crime prevails. Let those English- 
men who throw scorn on the Irish culprits ask themselves, Is there 
no crime in England? No rapacious landlords, no blood-suckers of 
the people, no innocent blood shed there, no riot, no disaffec- 
tion amongst themselves? Impartial minds will admit crimes 
exist in both islands, poverty and hardships abound everywhere. 
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Let Crime Laws be feared by criminals everywhere, and cause 
no alarm to innocents anywhere. Let Land Bills, and other 
ameliorations, affect all alike, for surely hard times and agri- 
cultural distress press on English and Irish alike. There are 
idle acres in England, ruined farmers everywhere. Why ? 
Evidently because our American cousins grow crops and rear 
cattle at less expense than we can. Because Free Trade, which 
has brought large supplies, and gives a cheap loaf, lowers home 
prices. When an Englishman finds farming unremunerative, 
he throws up his farm and goes to other work. When an Irish- 
man finds farming does not pay, he cries out the rent is too 
high, the landlord a tyrant, everything against him, yet clings to 
the land with the clutch of a drowning man. 

In England, common sense, by mutual agreement between land- 
lord and tenant, arranges these difficulties. In Ireland, legislators, 
by exceptional measures, endeavour to settle the question. So 
far, exceptional measures appear to have made the last state 
of the country worse than the first. The tenants were suffering ; 
now it is not only the farmer, but everybody who is suffering ; for 
all capital is driven out of the country, and all alike are on the 
verge of ruin. 

In Ireland Nationalists go back to olden days in search of 
grievances, making capital out of the faults and follies of seven 
hundred years ago. If England dwelt on the ‘‘ olden tyme ” in the 
same fault-finding spirit, the Saxon would quarrel with the Norman 
half of themselves. It is only about eight hundred years since 
the Norman Conquest, yet the English race have amalgamated, and 
long since condoned internecine animosities arising from that 
invasion. It is quite time the Irish took example of them, buried, 
we will not say their hate of the Conquest of Ireland by the 
English, but their jealousy of English settlers in Ireland, and 
joined heart and hand in upholding our Empire, a Nationality 
greater than ever before existed. 

Nature has placed England and Ireland close together—they rest 
in each others arms; what God has so joined man cannot sunder. 
Alone, Ireland would be a nothing—a rotten limb cut off and flung 
aside as useless ; but at England’s side she is a good right hand, 
a bulwark to the nation, over which our Queen has reigned for fifty 
years. 

One word more about the West and I have done. I have 
written of “wastes” because ‘‘ wastes” are the feature of the 
country. But there are possibilities, even now, of better things in 
Corkaguinny as well as elsewhere in Ireland. There are some 
strong farmers, there are possibilities of developing, the un- 
doubted capabilities of the country left. There are chances of the 
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Irish people rehabilitating themselves, if only law and order is re- 
established. All one sees and hears tends to the same conclusion. 
Hitherto, men’s hearts were “ failing them for fear,’ but now the 
better classes—I do not mean the upper classes, who are known 
loyalists and Unionists, but the poor working man, the bone and 
sinew of the country—are longing for quiet, and would willingly 
forgive and forget past grievances, if it were not for the profes- 
sional agitators. 

All through the country there is, at the present moment, a 
genuine sense of relief that there is a strong grip on the dema- 
gogues—a relief that would be cutspoken, rejoicing, if men could 
count on its continuing. If England turns a deaf ear to the 
clamour of mis-representing M.P.’s and other disaffected grievance- 
mongers, and treats Ireland as she does Yorkshire, as an integral 
part of, and not a “sport” from, the United Kingdom, peace and 
prosperity will ensue. 

If Irish industries, notably fishings and factories, are fostered, 
not only West Kerry, but Ireland generally, may again become what 
she was in the past, a fertile country. Increased capital will put 
more “‘ beeves”” on mountain “ wastes,” golden grain and scented 
hay in empty valleys ; and then smiling faces may again peep from 
the cottage door, and our country be the brightest gem in the 
English Crown. 

But, if the hand on the helm relaxes, if vacillating becomes again 
the order of the day, there is no hope for Ireland but to become 
the footstool of foreign intriguers, no hope for England but to be 
disintegrated. As part of the United Kingdom, Ireland holds a 
great place. She is the right hand of England, an important part 
of that great Empire on which the sun never sets. As a separate 
country, Ireland would be insignificant; torn with internal feuds, 
she would be the prey of mercenary agitators, who would sell 
her interest to the highest bidder, America or Rome. Let 
England beware—a separate Ireland means an open door for 
every enemy of the Queen’s Empire, to walk in and do her cruel 
mischief. Let everyone remember, a separate Ireland means the 
thin end of the wedge to England’s prosperity. 


Amos REapE. 
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EXTENSION OF THE EPISCOPATE. 


Waen asking for the extension or improvement of any institution, 
it is an advantage to be able to show that if those persons were 
alive to whom we are indebted for what we have, we could 
certainly count upon their co-operating in trying to gain what we 
want. I believe that in the case of an increase of the Episcopate, 
we can confidently say that we are seeking for that which those 
who planted Christianity in this country would desire. 

When Augustine was sent from Rome to preach the Gospel to 
our heathen ancestors, the idea was that so soon as the people 
should be converted, and the Church established on a secure 
footing, the country should b.. divided into two provinces, and that 
in each of these provinces there should be twelve suffragan bishops. 
As a matter of fact this theory was never realised. The progress 
of Christianity was, for many years, slow and uncertain; the 
constant wars between the petty kingdoms into which England 
was divided, and the incessant assaults to which parts of the land 
were exposed from heathen people from the north of Europe, 
seriously interfered with the work of the missionaries; and it 
was not until nearly seventy years after the death of Augustine, 
that the hierarchy of the Church began to be located generally 
in the positions which it was permanently tooccupy. To Theodore 
of Tarsus, who was then Archbishop of Canterbury, we are 
chiefly indebted for organizing the Church into dioceses, as well 
as for making permanent arrangements for the instruction of the 
people. Some of these arrangements were not completed till after 
his death, but they followed the plans he laid down. When these 
were accomplished, we find that the whole kingdom was divided 
into sixteen bishoprics, subject to the Metropolitan primacy of 
Canterbury. These sees were York, London, Canterbury, Roches- 
ter, Leicester, and Sidnacester (now united in Lincoln), Winchester, 
Worcester, Lichfield, Lindisfarne and Hexham (now united in 
Durham), Hereford, Sherborne (now Salisbury), Selsey (now 
Chichester), Elmham and Dunwich (now Norwich). During the 
years which intervened between that time and the Norman Con- 
quest, York again became the seat of an archbishop, and three, 
after a time consolidated into two, new sees, Bath, Wells, and 
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Exeter were founded. Between the Norman Conquest and the 
Reformation two other sees were added during the reign of Henry 
I. ; the one at Carlisle, which had been rebuilt by William Rufus 
after being burned by the Scotch, and where a well-endowed 
monastery was being erected by private munificence, and at Ely, 
where a wealthy monastery had been built and endowed. The 
last named was in the unwieldy diocese of Lincoln, and the Abbot 
found no difficulty in obtaining the necessary authority for 
converting his abbacy into a bishopric. When Henry VIII. 
destroyed the monasteries, he appropriated a portion of their 
spoils to founding six new sees, Oxford, Gloucester, Peterboro’, 
Bristol, Chester and Westminster ; the last-named ceased to exist 
in nine years. Christianity had taken root in Wales much earlier 
than it had done in England, and the historians of that portion of 
our Church claim that the bishop who governed the diocese of St. 
Davids in 1115 had had forty-four predecessors ; and the bishop 
who presided over Llandaff in 917, twenty-two. Godwin, in his 
history of these sees, does not attempt to affix the dates at which 
the earlier bishops lived, or the year in which Christianity was 
introduced into the country. The two other Welsh sees were 
founded subsequently to the Norman Conquest of England, 
Bangor in 1092, and St. Asaph in 1151. 

What the population of England was at these periods it is 
impossible to state with any exactitude; in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, after the scourge of the “ Black Death,” it was 
probably well under two millions, and at the period of the Refor- 
mation it may be reckoned at about five millions: so that at the 
earlier period there were twenty-one bishops to superintend the 
affairs of the Church, when the population of the country was 
about half of that now included in the diocese of London; and at 
the later period six were added, when all England had fewer 
inhabitants than are now found in two dioceses—London and 
Manchester. 

The Church in England fell upon evil days soon after the 
Reformation. To hold her own against Rome on the one side 
and Puritanism on the other, in the interval between the death 
of Henry VIII. and the outbreak of the Great Rebellion, taxed her 
utmost endeavours, and was very imperfectly accomplished. 
Then came a complete eclipse during the Commonwealth; after 
the restoration there was need to repair the waste places, and to 
bring into order that which had been thrown into confusion ; there 
could be no thought of extension. 

The schism of the non-jurors which followed shortly after the 
Revolution of 1688 struck a severe blow at the spiritual power of 
the Church. It was not merely that a few eminent men deserted 
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‘the communion of the Church, but there was a wide-spread feeling 
among the clergy who conformed, that taking the oaths to William 
III. was inconsistent with their previous professions; and there 
was consequently a lowering of the spiritual tone of the Church. 

The effect of this was seen in the attempts which were made in 
the succeeding century to buttress the Church from without, rather 
than to strengthen her from within. Iam far from denying that 
some excellent efforts of this latter kind were made, but the Esta- 
blished Church, as represented by those in highest places, both of 
Church and State, generally speaking, seemed more anxious about 
such support as the Legislature could give by Test and Corporation 
Acts, Conventicle and Five Mile Acts, and other external support, 
than about developing more fully the spiritual power of the 
Church for the edification of the people. 

The office of a bishop was looked upon rather as that of a high 
State official than as that of a minister of Christ, who had to take 
especial care for whatever could advance the cause of religion in the 
country. It is true that the bishops ordained, confirmed, held 
visitations, attended certain religious meetings, and occasionally 
preached; but their appearance in public for religious purposes 
was sufficiently infrequent to occasion quite an excitement in the 
localities which they favoured with their presence. In some 
dioceses confirmations were only held once in seven fyears, and 
in few, if any, more frequently than once in three years. The 
population towards the end of last century began to multiply ata 
rapid rate, but we hear of no special efforts to supply the necessary 
means of grace. No parish could be divided, or new district parish 
created without an Act of Parliament, and in the last century 
there were only thirty-two such Acts passed, though there was an 
addition of nearly three millions and a half to the population. 
Beside these. special Acts, in 1710 there was an Act passed directing 
fifty churches to be built out of public funds; but only a portion 
of these were ever erected. The cost and difficulty of obtaining an 
Act of Parliament must have effectually deterred all but the most 
energetic from church building ; and so we find that at the end of 
last century and the beginning of this, after the discovery of the 
steam-engine had given a great impetus to |the growth of manu- 
factures, and had caused large towns to spring up in the northern 
parts of England, only a few chapels-of-ease were erected, whilst 
Dissenting chapels sprang up all over the country, some of them 
being built by clergymen and members of the Church. During all 
this time we hear of no sustained efforts on the part of the bishops 
to obtain legislative facilities for erecting churches and dividing 
parishes ; for diminishing the crying evil of pluralities, or for any 
general scheme for making the Church’s influence co-extensive 
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with the nation. They seemed to look upon themselves, or at all 
events to be looked upon by others, as politically charged with the 
administration of ecclesiastical affairs in specified districts, not as 
spiritual leaders, whose special office and duty it was to provide 
for christianizing the people, by making more efficient existing 
religious organizations and creating such new ones as were 
needed. 

No wonder, therefore, that so long as this state of things existed, 
no efforts were made for an extension of the Episcopate. There 
was, for some time, a loud cry for the sub-division of parishes, the 
erection of more churches, and the multiplication of the clergy; 
while some zealous people strove to make provision for educating 
the people. If the bishops were not the leaders in securing these 
essentials, how was it possible for people generally to desire the 
number of such leaders to be increased? When at last the serious 
attention of churchmen was called to the need for making the 
bishops more influential in directing the spiritual efforts of the 
Church, a Royal Commission was appointed. It recommended 
great changes in the boundaries of several dioceses to equalise 
as far as practicable their size and populations, and it proposed to. 
relieve the overwhelming burden of two of the northern dioceses 
by the creation of new bishoprics at Ripon and Manchester. 
But the difficulty about the new bishops’ seats in the House of 
Lords was that which then seemed the most serious hindrance. 
By a transfer and re-adjustment of Episcopal incomes, it was 
possible to endow the sees of Ripon and Manchester, and the col- 
legiate churches at those places would readily supply deans and 
canons as well as cathedrals, but the prominent feeling was, 
how was it possible to make bishops without their having seats 
in Parliament; at the same time it was thoroughly understood 
that at a period when men looked with the greatest jealousy upon 
any extension of the political power of the Church, it would be 
undesirable, if not impracticable, to attempt to add to the number 
of Episcopal votes in the House of Lords. And so the Commis- 
sion recommended that in two cases two adjoining dioceses, where. 
there was the least population to be supervised, should be united. 
By this means two seats in the House of Lords would be vacated 
and so there would be no difficulty in providing the occupants 
of the new sees with that dignity. An Act passed through Parlia- 
ment in 1836 giving effect to this recommendation of the Commis- 
sion, and on the death of the Bishop of Bristol, that diocese was 
united to Gloucester, and the Bishopric of Ripon called into exist- 
ence. The other suppression was to take place in Wales. Bangor 
and St. Asaph were to be entrusted to the surviving bishop, when 
the bishop of either of these sees died. Happily both bishops 
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lived for many years, and with a growing feeling of the spiritual 
importance of the office of a bishop, dissatisfaction sprang up 
amongst Welsh churchmen at the thought of the loss they would 
incur by the destruction of one of their ancient sees. To the 
persevering efforts of the late Lord Powis the Church is indebted 
for carrying through Parliament, in 1846, a Bill for safeguarding 
the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph, and for allowing Manchester to 
be erected into a bishopric, on the condition that the bishop was 
not to have a seat in the House of Lords until a vacancy occurred 
in one of the other sees, and that from that time forward the 
junior bishop was not to be a Lord of Parliament. This compro- 
mise had the great advantage of asserting a principle which made 
it possible to add to the number of bishoprics without raising the 
question of Episcopal seats in the House of Lords, and it has 
formed a precedent which has been acted upon in all subsequent 
additions to the Episcopate. 

Thirty years passed away before the Church succeeded in making 
another addition to the number of her bishops. For many years 
there had been a strong feeling that the extensive diocese of Exeter 
ought to be divided, and the county of Cornwall constituted into a 
separate see. An Act of Parliament authorizing this having been 
passed, in 1877 the arrangements were completed and a bishop 
of Truro consecrated. In the same year the Metropolitan dioceses 
were re-arranged, and a new see of St. Albans constituted. In 
1878 Mr. (now Viscount) Cross, then Home Secretary, succeeded 
in passing a Bill through Parliament authorizing the erection of 
four new sees—Liverpool, Newcastle, Southwell, and Wakefield. 
As large sums had to be raised by voluntary contributions for the 
endowment of these sees, it took some years to complete the task. 
But the first Bishop of Liverpool was consecrated in 1880; the 
first Bishop of Newcastle in 1882; the first Bishop of Southwell 
in 1884, and there is little doubt that Wakefield will have its 
first bishop consecrated in the course of a few months. Since 
then, an Act has been obtained for reviving the ancient see of 
Bristol, whose destruction we noticed above. A considerable sum 
has been collected towards its re-endowment; but, as there is 
apparently no immediate prospect of the whole amount required 
being raised, no further mention is made of it. 

A small portion of the income of the new bishoprics was obtained 
from the revenues of the sees, out of which the new dioceses were 
formed ; and towards providing the endowment for the new diocese 
‘of St. Alban’s, the Bishop of Winchester nobly surrendered his 
house in St. James’s Square; but the amounts contributed by 
private liberality have been large, and are a strong proof of the 
importance attached by Churchmen to an increase in the number 
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of bishops to preside over the interests of the Church. The- 
following are the sums given by private munificence for endow- 
ment :— 


Truro ‘ . . ‘ £70,948 
St. Alban’s ; 2 : 55,073 
Liverpool ° ; ‘ 94,676 
Newcastle ‘ ' : 88,866 
Southwell ‘ ‘ , 65,834 
Wakefield (about) . , 81,000 
£456,397* 


Besides the above, large sums have been contributed for pro- 
viding residences for the bishops; at Wakefield £10,000 have been. 
collected for the purpose; at Southwell, a site and the remains. 
of an old palace of the Archbishop of York were purchased; at 
Newcastle an excellent residence was given by a munificent indi- 
vidual, and was furnished by a fund raised by voluntary gifts. 
Adding the sums raised for this purpose to those given for endow- 
ment, not less than half a million must have been contributed 
during the last ten or fifteen years for the extension of the 
Episcopate. The Episcopal staff has been further strengthened 
by several bishops having taken advantage of the Act of Henry 
VIII., authorizing bishops suffragan to be consecrated to assist 
them in their work, and by other bishops having obtained the 
permanent assistance of returned colonial bishops. So far back 
as 1870, the Archbishop of Canterbury secured the help of the 
Bishop of Dover, and the Bishop of Lincoln procured the con- 
secration of the Bishop of Nottingham ; since then the labours of 
the Bishop of London have been lightened by the consecration of 
the Bishop of Bedford, and those of the Bishop of St. Alban’s. 
by the consecration of the Bishop of Colchester. Beside this, the 
Bishop of Lichfield is helped by Bishop Bromby (late of Tasmania) ; 
the Bishop of Peterboro’, by Bishop Mitchinson (late of Barbadoes) ; 
and the Bishop of Manchester by Bishop Cramer-Roberts (late of 
Nassau). 

If it be asked whether corresponding results have followed this 
increase in the number of chief pastors of the Church, I think the 
reply must confidently be in the affirmative. Much of the gain is 
of a kind that does not admit of tabulation, and can only be learned 
by information gathered in the various dioceses. But there has 
certainly been growth in the efficiency and well-ordering of the 
Church ; there has been more personal intercourse between the 


* The above figures are taken from The Official Year- Book of the Church of England,. 
1886, p. 272, except for Wakefield. 
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bishops and their clergy and people since the dioceses have been 
of more manageable size; the bishops have been more seen, and 
their influence more felt in the various parishes; there have been 
more systematic attempts to make the Church’s organization 
adequate to the wants of the nation; there has been more effort 
to arouse the apathetic amongst the clergy to a vigorous per- 
formance of their duty; and increased power has been asked for 
and obtained from Parliament, to enable bishops to care for parishes 
where it can be shown that the incumbents are negligent in fulfilling 
the important functions with which they are entrusted. 

Though the chief part of a bishop’s work does not admit of 
tabulation, there is a portion that does. This is especially true of 
confirmations, which are often the turning point in young people’s 
lives. In the three years 1875-1877, 438,420 persons were 
confirmed, or upon an average 146,140 in each year; in the years 
1882-1884, 586,642, or on an average 195,547 in each year; and this 
addition is largely owing to the bishops of populous dioceses having 
been enabled to confirm more frequently and at more places. Beside 
this, in several of the dioceses the bishops have obtained a complete 
account of what is needed to make efticient the church organization 
of the various parishes, and active steps are being taken to secure 
that whatever can be done to promote the spiritual welfare of the 
people shall be done. Moreover, the bishops have been enabled to 
exercise an influence in calling into existence a number of diocesan 
associations for the furtherance of religious or philanthropic work 
which needed a central authority to give them coherence, and to 
secure for them the necessary amount of public support. 

The question then arises whether a sufficient addition has been 
made to the number of our bishops ? or whether a further exten- 
sion is called for? I think it is impossible to deny that the 
latter is the case, whether we consider the population in some of 
the existing dioceses, the extent and number of benefices in others, 
or the local condition of others. The diocese of Manchester has 
@ population of more than two millions and a quarter, and an 
extent of nearly 850,000 acres; and these are divided into 502 
benefices, and it is needless to add that both the population and 
the number of benefices are continually increasing. The arch- 
diocese of York has a population of more than a million and a 
quarter, and extends from the extreme north to the extreme south 
of the county, so that whilst it has the thickly-peopled district in 
the south, it has the sparsely-populated districts in portions of the 
North and East Ridings, the whole of which it would be quite 
impossible for any one prelate to overlook effectually. The diocese 
of Rochester is nearly as populous as that of Manchester, and con- 
tains about two million inhabitants. Worcester and Lichfield have 
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each more than a million of people within their borders, and each 
has nearly 500 benefices. Then Norwich has a territory almost 
double the size of any of the dioceses already named, as it covers 
nearly two million acres, but the population, being agricultural and 
therefore scattered, numbers less than 700,000. For these people 
there are 914 parishes with their separate incumbents, and cer- 
tainly it is not within the power of any bishop to visit and really 
oversee that number of parishes. But there are other causes 
beside population and extent of area which make the sub-division 
of a diocese desirable. It is essential for the thorough efficiency of 
Church organization that there should be a unity of feeling in the 
diocese, that the civil organization should as far as possible coincide 
with the ecclesiastical, so that those most responsible for the effi- 
ciency of the Church’s ministrations should have that community 
of feeling which is naturally produced by intercourse about secular 
matters, in order that when they meet to discuss the Church inte- 
rests of the diocese, it should not be as strangers. In the original 
formation of dioceses attention was paid to this; and their larger 
or smaller dimension depended upon the extent of the possessions of 
the ruler who presided over the district. In the sub-division and 
re-arrangement of dioceses this point has not been considered so 
much as it ought to have been. Thus Rochester includes a part 
of Kent and a part of Surrey, which have no coherence or civil 
connection the one with the other ; whilst another part of Surrey 
is united with Hants and the Channel Islands to form the diocese 
of Winchester. Therefore, whilst the whole of Surrey may be 
assumed to have a common interest, as bound together by local 
ties and in the ordering of secular affairs, it is divided into two, and 
each part united with other districts with which it has no natural 
affinity; thus partially compelling the bishops to act as if they 
were in charge of two independent dioceses, and by this means 
adding to their labours and diminishing their powers of useful- 
ness. Nor was the union of Notts and Derbyshire in the diocese 
of Southwell much more happy; for, however desirable it might 
be for the Bishops of Lincoln and Lichfield to have their labours 
lightened, there was no affinity between the two counties united, 
so as to promise active co-operation and complete unity of action 
between them. Perhaps no diocese really needs division more 
pressingly than Worcester. On its extreme boundary lies the 
vast town of Birmingham with nearly half a million of people, and 
where the influence of the Church is lamentably small. In that 
town we find large, unwieldy parishes, such as are now seldom 
found elsewhere, and which must long since have been divided, 
so that they might be more efficiently cared for, if there had been 
a resident bishop, or if the diocese had been of such a manageable 
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size as would have enabled the bishop really to take the oversight 
of the wants of the people, as the Bishops of Durham and New- 
castle have recently done of the overgrown parishes in their 
dioceses. According to the Clergy List there is one parish in this 
borough with more than 37,000 people, another with more than 
28,000, eleven others with more than 12,000 each, some of them 
having much more nearly 20,000, six others with more than 10,000 
each, and several others with populations not much less. How is 
it possible for there to be any effectual pastoral oversight in 
parishes with such populations? And how little is it to be won- 
dered at that, when the spiritual interests of its people are so 
insufficiently cared for by the Church, the town is so little dis- 
posed to regard favourably the claim of the Church to be the 
‘Church of the nation. The dimensions of the diocese of Man- 
chester make it unnecessary to say a word about its wants. 

What then should be done to secure effective Episcopal over- 
sight for the dioceses we have mentioned. It seems to me that 
there should be a bishop placed at Preston, to whom should be 
entrusted the care of the northern half of the diocese of Manchester. 
There should be a bishop at Sheffield, who might have charge of 
that portion of the West Riding which remains in the diocese of 
York, leaving to the Archbishop the charge of the East Riding, and 
of that portion of the North Riding which is now under his juris- 
diction. Birmingham should have a bishop who might undertake 
the care of that great town, and a portion of the diocese of Lich- 
field which borders on Birmingham, as well as of a portion of 
Worcestershire. The county of Surrey ought to have a bishop of 
its own, whilst there would be sufficient to tax the energies of the 
Bishop of Rochester in the northern portion of the county of Kent. 
Suffolk should be formed into a diocese, so as to enable the Bishop 
of Norwich to overlook more effectively the county of Norfolk ; for 
it is well to remember that small parishes have their temptations 
to sloth and neglect, and specially demand the patient sympathetic 
are of a bishop, who will spend his life in watching over the 
many little flocks, and in seeing that their pastors are really caring 
for their spiritual welfare. And there is the diocese of St. David’s, 
covering more than two millions and a quarter of acres, embracing 
five counties and a half within its jurisdiction, which can have 
but little coherence, and, though it contains less than half a 

-maillion of people, certainly cries aloud for division. 

Nothing has yet been said about the diocese of London, with its 
population of nearly three millions. Its area is so small that there 
would be special difficulties in dividing it. There is great need for 
help towards making provision for the spiritual wants of the 
rapidly-increasing population in its suburbs, so that the outlying 
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parts could not be advantageously severed from the centre, as from 
the centre a large portion of the pecuniary help required is derived. 
There is an almost insurmountable difficulty in separating the City 
from the West End in the position which has always been occupied 
by the Bishop of London. He has stood next in rank to the 
Archbishops, because in his diocese the Court, the Houses of 
Parliament, and the Courts of Justice are situated. To make a 
bishop of Westminster, in whose diocese all these should be found, 
whilst the Bishop of London retained his pre-eminence would seem 
ludicrous ; whilst to deprive the Bishop of London of his pre-emi- 
nence would be destroying a custom which has existed since 
the country was christianized as well as a cherished feeling in the 
Church. In this case, therefore, it would seem to be the wiser 
course to retain the jurisdiction of the present diocese in the hands 
of one bishop, and for him to be assisted by co-adjutors. This is 
clearly the view of the present, as of the late, bishop, and it is a 
cause of great thankfulness that he is likely to have the help of 
a second co-adjutor at no distant period. 

For the present, this is the whole of the addition to the Epis- 
copate that I would advocate. It is better for the Church to have 
a moderate practicable scheme before it, than a complete and com- 
prehensive one which would be infinitely more difficult of attain- 
ment. In the one case people are spurred on to exertion ; in the 
other they sink into apathy from a feeling that what is proposed 
is beyond the reach of attainment. Butit may be said, How would 
it be possible to obtain the additions to the Episcopal bench that 
have been sketched out in this article? Whence are the sums of 
money to be obtained which would be required for the endowment 
of the new sees ? 

In my opinion, the difficulty ought not to be met by lowering 
the sum required for the income of the new bishops who may be 
called into existence. Whoever is placed at the head of affairs 
must have numberless applications for help from those placed 
under his jurisdiction. His heart must be frequently melted at 
the sight of distress to which he feels it incumbent upon him to 
minister. The success of great efforts for Church extension, or 
other necessary work in his diocese must depend to a considerable 
extent upon the liberality which he is able to show in heading the 
subscription lists. It is unfair to make the chief places in the 
Church so poor that they can only be held with comfort to 
the holder by persons of ample private means ; for when this is 
the case some of the ablest and best qualified men may be 
excluded. And what is more, I am satisfied that some of those 
who are now crying out most eagerly for a large and rapid extension 
of the Episcopate would keenly feel the difficulties of bishops in 
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the future, if a less income than that now required on the estab- 
lishment of a new see should be provided. Better to move more 
slowly and do the work well, and in such a way that those who 
come after us will approve, than by our haste, secure a crop of 
difficulties for our children. 

This being premised, it may be asked whence are the endow- 
ments to come from? I am far from thinking that the present 
incomes of any of the Archbishops or Bishops are excessive, or that 
they are not applied with liberality to the needs of the Church, but 
the want of more Bishops is pressing, the size of many dioceses is 
being diminished, and consequently the pecuniary responsibilities. 
of their occupants, and moreover a lower scale of income having 
been deemed sufficient in some cases makes it less invidious to 
propose it in others. Taking these points into consideration, in 
my opinion the incomes of some of the existing bishoprics might 
be diminished, whilst in all instances some demands should be 
made upon the liberality of Churchmen to furnish a portion of 
what is required. It seems to me, that to meet the present distress 
the income of the Archbishop of Canterbury might be reduced to 
£12,000, which would set free £3,000 a year; the house and park 
at Addington might be sold, and a suitable residence for the Arch- 
bishop provided near his cathedral city. Then in like manner, 
£8,000 might be sufficient to support the dignity of the Arch- 
bishop of York, which would liberate a further sum of £2,000 a 
year, whilst the income of the Bishop of London might remain 
as it is, to enable him to provide a portion at all events of the 
stipend of his two suffragans. The income of the Bishop of Ely 
is £5,500 a year, and he has a valuable house in Dover Street, 
which must be costly to keep up. If that house were sold and 
the income of the see diminished by £1,000 a year, the bishop 
would retain as large an income as many of the bishops now 
enjoy. Should the county of Surrey be formed into a diocese, the 
residence of the Bishop of Winchester at Farnham would have to 
be sold, as it would no longer be in his diocese, and another house 
procured for him in the neighbourhood of his cathedral city ; 
this ought to add a further sum to what is available for the 
new endowments. Then the Bishops of Bath and Wells, Salis- 
bury and Worcester have each £5,000 a year;* no injury would 
be inflicted upon the next holders of those sees if they were 
placed in the same position with those of their brethren who 
have £4,500 a year. By these diminutions of income and sale of 


* The only other bishop who has £5,000 a year is the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol; but he voluntarily offered to surrender £500 a year for the endowment of a 
bishopric for Bristol, and provision was made accordingly in the Act authorising the 
formation of that see. 
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palaces a sum of at least £10,000 a year would be available, and if 
it was resolved to found five new sees, this would only leave £1,000 
a year and a suitable residence to be provided by the benevolence 
of Churchmen for the endowment of each new bishopric, and as 
the money would only be available on the death of the existing 
occupants of the sees named, or on their voluntary surrender of 
income and houses to which they are entitled, it would give oppor- 
tunity for the sums required from voluntary sources to be raised: 
more leisurely. Moreover, the whole Church ought to feel that 
the appeal lies to it to supply the funds needed. The whole 
burden ought not to fall upon the dioceses to be immediately 
benefited. It is for the good and for the safety of the whole 
Church that every part of its organization should be strengthened 
as much as possible, and there is certainly great need for a wider 
acceptance of this truth than at present exists. There is a 
grievous tendency to imagine that reponsibilities are limited to the 
neighbourhoods in which men live, or where they have property ; 
but when fundamental changes, such as the extension of the 
Episcopate are needed, there is a call upon everyone to do what 
he can to furnish the funds which are required. 

Experience has certainly shown that an increase in the number 
of bishops has done much to strengthen the position of the Church, 
and with the more careful oversight of parishes on the part of the 
bishops, which is now called for, it is most desirable that they 
should be placed in a position which will enable them to do what 
isexpected from them. On every account provision should be 
made for strengthening the position of our National Church by 
adding to the efficiency of her ministrations. The present 
Ministry would be conferring a great boon upon the Church, if, 
during the next Session of Parliament, they would obtain the 
requisite powers for carrying into effect the very modest addition 
to the Episcopate which has been advocated in this article, and 
we have no doubt, if this were done, that voluntary zeal would 
supply what is required as occasion arises. 


Rosert GREGORY. 


THE EVOLUTION OF HUMOUR. 


On a certain morning in the year 415 B.c., the people of Athens 
awoke to find that the marble busts of Hermes, with which the 
piety of private citizens and public bodies had adorned the streets 
of their city, had almost all been mutilated in the night. The 
panic of rage and terror excited by a sacrilegious outrage of such 
evil omen for the fortunes of the great naval expedition then about 
to sail for Sicily, has been likened by modern historians, not with- 
out ingenuity, to our own: national madness of 1678; and though 
Pythonicus, Androcles, and the rest of them, were but very inade~ 
quate prototypes of Oates and Bedloe, it is nevertheless true that 
at Athens, as in England, demagogues eagerly availed themselves 
of the popular frenzy as an instrument wherewith to compass the 
ruin of their political enemies. Informers sprang up and swarmed, 
and the ears of the unnerved citizens were plied with the story 
that the mutilation of the Herme was merely the prelude of, 
and signal for, a concerted revolution, in which the Republic 
itself was to be overthrown. The first and most eminent of the 
victims of the delation was Alcibiades. No direct proof was, 
indeed, or could be, offered of his complicity in the desecration 
of the busts; but the religious excitement of the hour supplied 
his enemies with a favourable opportunity for charging him with 
an even darker act of impiety. He was accused of having taken 
part in an orgie which, to a devout Athenian of that day, seemed 
no less hideous and shocking than the blasphemous “ high jinks” 
of John Wilkes and his boon companions appeared to decent 
God-fearing Englishmen of the last century. His accusers under- 
took to convict him of having desecrated the Eleusinian mys- 
teries in the house of one Polytion, where Alcibiades himself, 
according to this story, had performed the part of Hierophant, 
while his companions personated the other celebrants of these 
peculiarly sacred rites. The accusation, whether true or false, 
was believed ; and it availed to procure the disgrace and downfall 
even of a statesman and soldier whose services were deemed by 
large numbers of his fellow-citizens to be at that moment of the 
highest value, if not absolutely indispensable to the State. So 
powerful a motive in the Athenian mind was veneration for the 
gods, and dread of the punishments with which they might be 
expected to visit the impiety of man. 
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Only a few months later, at the Dionysian Festival of the 
year 414, the Athenian Theatre was ringing with the peals of 
laughter provoked by the most daring burlesque of the national 
mythology that Attic comedian had ever yet placed upon the 
stage. That same public, among whom, but a little while back, 
a citizen suspected of complicity with the outrage upon Hermes 
would have run much risk of being “‘ lynched,” were now assisting 
with the keenest amusement at a scene in which not one god 
alone, nor two, not Poseidon and Hercules only, but the whole 
Olympian Pantheon, by whom these two gods had been ac- 
credited as humble ambassadors to a mortal, were turned into 
the most audaciously impious ridicule. The Divinities to whom 
a devout Athenian was wont as a matter of strict obligation to 
sacrifice, the Powers to whom he believed that the smoke of his 
offerings ascended with a grateful savour, and whose wrath he 
was equally bound to believe was to be dreaded by all who denied 
them this gratification of their celestial senses,—these same gods 
he now saw, and laughed to see, reduced to the plight of the in- 
habitants of a beleaguered city by the interception of their 
sacrificial supplies. He looked on hugely tickled, while Prome- 
theus, hiding himself from the view of the All-seeing One under 
an umbrella, informs Peisthetairus and his fellow-founders of 
Cloud-Cuckoo-Town that it is all up with Zeus, 


And has been ever since 
The day on which we colonized the air ; 
Since when no smoke of offerings reaches us 
From any one of mortals, but we keep 
A Thesmophorian sacrifice-less fast ; 
So that the wild barbarian gods who dwell 
Upon our northern frontier threaten Zeus 
(In their Illyrian squeak) with instant war, 
Unless he treats for an opening of the ports 
And takes the embargo off minced victim-guts. 


Thus could Aristophanes venture in The Birds to make merry with 
those superhuman beings whom the bulk of his amused audience 
undoubtedly held in the profoundest awe. 

I have cited these two strangely-contrasted incidents of Athenian 
life because they seem to me to afford a peculiarly striking illustra- 
tion of the moral and intellectual paradox which is implied in the 
pleasure given to the mind of man by the quality of humour. Itis 
unnecessary, I hope, to guard myself against being supposed to look 
upon the paradox as being, in this particular instance, unqualified. 
I do not forget, of course, that Athenian comedy itself partook of 
the nature of a religious ceremony, and that if Zeus and the other 
Olympians were lampooned, they were lampooned “under the 
special patronage ” of Dionysus. Lucian brings out this point with 
curious clearness in his Halieus—the dialogue in which he repre- 
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sents himself as dragged before the tribunal of Philosophia by a 
body of angry philosophers whom he has ridiculed. Diogenes the 
Cynic, one of the prosecutors, while acknowledging the license of 
raillery which was permitted to Eupolis and Aristophanes, goes on to 
observe that the latter of these satirists only dared to ridicule one 
man, Socrates, not the whole tribe of philosophers, and that too only 
“at the Dionysia, where such things were allowed, the god, pro- 
bably, being himself of a humorous disposition and enjoying the 
fun.” But this, after all, as we are reminded by a previous remark 
of the Cynic, is only throwing the difficulty a stage farther back. 
The fact that one of the gods encouraged jesting on certain 
occasions at the expense of his fellow immortals, may have been 
felt to make such jesting safe, but would hardly of itself have made 
it seemly or agreeable to a pious Greek who reverenced the divine 
butts even more than he reverenced the divine jester. The delight 
given by the profanity is what constitutes the paradox. ‘‘ The 
multitude,” says Diogenes just before, “‘ enjoy banter and ridicule 
most of all when it is the holiest things that are made mock 
of.” 

Most people, perhaps, in these days have either carried analysis 
far enough for themselves, or are sufficiently familiar with the little 
that has been written on this subject by other people, to be ready 
with the explanation that ‘‘the humorous is simply the incongruous,” 
and that it was the very incongruity created by bringing the 
emotions attendant on the sight of ignoble situations into sudden 
collision with the awe with which the Athenians ordinarily regarded 
the gods, that lent its most pungent element of humour to the 
Athenian Comedy. This, of course, is true, so far as it goes; only, 
unfortunately, it is open to the objection too often applicable, we 
fear, to the results of psychological analysis, that it is based upon 
the method known to logicians as obscurum per obscurius. For the 
humorous is a form of the pleasurable, and before being satisfied 
with the proposition that ‘‘the sight of the incongruous gives 
pleasure,” or even with the more limited proposition that it ‘ gives 
pleasure under certain conditions,” we ought to ask ourselves what 
the incongruous really is. The incongruous is the unfit, the 
unsuitable, the discordant, the imperfect ; it covers generically half 
a score of more specific adjectives which are names not of honour 
but of reproach, and all the associations of which, save in the one 
case in which humour emerges from them, are associations not of 
pleasure but of pain. The incongruous is the unsymmetrical, the 
disorderly, in one word the wrong. And yet man, whose one natural 
motive impulse upwards, after the satisfaction of his bodily needs, 
is the instinct of pursuit after, and delight for their own sakes in, 

order, symmetry, fitness, in one word the right, is capable of taking 
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the keenest pleasure in the contemplation of their opposites. Why 
is this? Let us see what physiology has to say on the matter. 

Some quarter of a century ago, Mr. Herbert Spencer contributed 
to Macmillan’s Magazine a short but admirable paper, wherein he 
gave a most complete and convincing account of the nerve excita- 
tions and muscular movements which occur when the perception 
of any incongruity results in the physical act of laughter. No one 
who reads this paper, however little versed in the science which the 
writer is expounding, can fail to feel that so far as regards the 
physical act of laughter at incongruity, the explanation is thoroughly 
adequate. Nothing remains mysterious in the affair, with the sole 
exception of its one central mystery (which, indeed, Mr. Spencer 
did not profess to elucidate) that this physical act is accompanied 
by a pleasurable mental emotion. So completely, indeed, though, 
no doubt, also so unavoidably, does this element in the problem 
escape physiological analysis that, among the examples of incon- 
gruity, cited by Mr. Spencer, there are some in which the mirth 
would be accompanied by pleasure, and others in which—though 
undoubtedly the laugh would follow, and follow in causal and 
inevitable sequence, upon the incongruity—it would, in many 
people, be accompanied by only a momentary if even a perceptible 
emotion of pleasure, destined to be instantly succeeded by a much 
more acute and permanent emotion of pain. 

Take for example this incident, imagined or possibly witnessed 
by Mr. Spencer, the case of a “‘ burst of laughter” breaking forth 
when “ the short silence between the andante and the allegro in 
one of Beethoven’s symphonies is broken by a loud sneeze.” Now 
this burst of laughter might, no doubt, be pretty general, but 
with what a wide variety of internal emotions would the physical 
act be associated! Let us trace its mental accompaniments 
through a supposed party of three persons among the audience, 
one of them, A., an ardent lover of classical music, another, B., 
a school-boy unwillingly assisting at a performance too classical 
for his tastes, and a third, C., an adult, moderately pleased, but 
inadequately appreciative of the entertainment provided for him. 
Upon one of these three persons the incongruous interruption of 
the interjected sneeze will certainly, upon another probably, and 
even upon the third possibly, produce the same immediate physical 
effect—a laugh. The emotional sequele, however, of this convul- 
sive action of the nervo-muscular system will differ widely, and 
as follows :— 

A’s emotion will be one of pure irritation and disgust, much 
enhanced most likely by the involuntary, it might almost be said 
the contra-voluntary act, which we have supposed him to have just 
performed. 
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B’s emotion, assuming him to be of the age at which the 
school-boy has just outgrown cruelty to animals without having 
yet learnt consideration for human beings, will, on the other hand, 
be purely pleasurable. It will consist partly of what may be 
called a disinterested delight in incongruity, a delight in it for 
its own sake, and partly of an interested satisfaction at a mishap 
which he will be inclined to regard almost as a judicial rebuke 
of the folly of people who could prefer the attractions of a 
classical concert to those of an equestrian circus. And _ this 
complex emotion meeting with no check from the sympathetic 
observation of other people’s pain will, as has been said, be purely 
pleasurable. 

C’s emotions, assuming him to be a man of average intelli- 
gence, good nature, and good breeding, will obviously conflict. 
The disinterested delight in incongruity, even if, when excited by 
so trivial a cause, it survived his laugh, would immediately come 
into collision with a much stronger feeling of sympathy for the 
people around him whose pleasure in the music must, he would 
know, be marred fora more or less considerable time by an incident 
of comparatively little moment to him. This would suffice to at 
least establish an equilibrium between pain and pleasure, if not 
to create a preponderance of the former emotion in his mind. If 
however, C is an observant man, he will almost immediately 
become conscious of an incongruity far more subtle and profound, 
in the contrast between the effects produced by the ignoble inter- 
ruption of the music respectively on his two companions. In this 
contrast, slight as is the circumstance which has given rise to it, 
there will be reflected, as in a diminishing mirror, all the irrecon- 
cilable conflicts and incompatibilities of human tastes and tem- 
peraments, all the countless cross-purposes of human life. In 
presence of this contrast, in contemplation of the fact that the 
very incident which is causing unmixed annoyance to the musical 
amateur is giving pleasure as unqualified to the school-boy, C, 
as anyone who possesses the sense of humour knows, will expe- 
rience a strange inward glow of satisfaction, a feeling quite sui 
generis, but which seems to bear less resemblance to the pleasurable 
excitement aroused in the mind by art, poetry, eloquence, or such 
other emotional stimulant, than to that deep but tranquil content- 
ment which follows on the receipt of a piece of not unexpected 
good news. Whether in C’s peculiar circumstances this feeling will 
outwardly manifest itself will, of course, depend upon the amount 
of restraint which good nature and good breeding have accustomed 
him to impose upon his behaviour. Whether or how long the 
feeling, though restrained from outward suppression, may continue 
to hold its ground, will depend upon the strength of his sense of 
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humour relatively to that of his sympathy with the disappoint- 
ments of others, and, perhaps one should add, to that of his per- 
sonal regard for his annoyed companion. 

From this rough analysis of the emotions of the last of these 
three persons, it will be seen that pure unfitness and simple 
‘“‘ wrongness,”’—using that word with strictly etymological propriety 
to denote the quality of that which is “wrung” or awry, without 
any secondary meaning of moral blame—produces a distinctly and 
disinterestedly pleasurable effect. It is clear that the incongruity 
between A’s and B’s emotions affects C pleasurably for its own 
sake; because the only other possible source of the pleasure 
which he feels, namely, the ridiculous incident itself, is by 
hypothesis, excluded. C’s feelings are neutral as regards the 
musical performance which the sneeze interrupts; they are posi- 
tively in sympathy with those to whom the interruption is painful, 
and to that extent partake of positive pain. His glow of satis- 
faction is due solely to his observation of the contrast of emotions 
exhibited by his two companions, a contrast which, as I have said, 
reflects human nature to him in little, which is full of suggestion 
of the eternal conflicts and incompatibilities of human tastes and 
temperaments, the countless cross-purposes of human lives. And 
this brings us to the root question: Why should it give us pleasure 
to find conflicting and incompatible tastes among men, and cross 
purposes in their lives ? 

On the face of it one would say that, whatever else its genesis, 
this pleasure could not, at any rate, have originated in sym- 
pathy. Sympathy, as has been seen, may, in certain circum- 
stances powerfully counteract it, and appear in all cases to be 
more or less antagonistic to it; so that the natural route of 
psychological inquiry into the origin of the humorous would seem 
to lead away from rather than towards the sympathetic. Most 
criticism, however, has taken precisely the opposite road. Carlyle, 
for instance, dealt with humour in his own humorous and poetic 
way ; but his best known analysis of the quality (in the Essay on 
Jean Paul Richter) was executed in one of his rare optimistic moods, 
and it is impossible, I think, for any unprejudiced critic of human 
nature and human life to admit its adequacy. What, to begin with, 
are we to say of the following passage ?— 

True humour springs not more from the head than the heart; it is not contempt, its 
essence is love ; it issues not in laughter but in still smiles, which lie far deeper. It is 


a sort of inverse sublimity exalting as it were into our affections what is below us, while 
sublimity draws down into our affections what is above us. 


Excellent as a description of the humour which gave us Sancho 
Panza and his master, Captain Shandy and his brother, what is to 
be said of it as an account of the humour to which we owe the 
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“experiences of Lemuel Gulliver among the Houyhnhms, his report 
on the moral characteristics of the Yahoos, or even his description 
of the intellectual habit of the philosophers of Laputa? Carlyle, 
it is true, confronts this very difficulty with his wonted boldness. 
Swift he admits, ‘inclines more to simple irony; yet he had 
genuine humour too, and of no unloving sort, though cased, like 
Ben Jonson’s, in a most caustic and bitter rind.” Jonson’s may, 
perhaps, be penetrable; but if there be anyone of mortal men 
who has ever penetrated through the bitter rind of Swift’s humour 
to the core of love which, according to this criticism, lies within 
it, one would greatly like to hear an authentic narrative of the 
exploration. And what is here said of Swift might equally be said 
of other lesser humorists out of number. 

It is, in fact, impossible, without unwarrantably limiting one’s 
survey and definition, to maintain Carlyle’s theory of humour as a 
quality springing “not more from the head than the heart.” 
Sympathy may lend grace and sweetness to humour ; and far be 
it from me, with many a genial touch of Shakespear’s, Sterne’s, 
and Addison’s before my mind, to deny that sympathy quickens 
and deepens that insight into human nature to which humour is 
so largely indebted for its materials. But it must surely be evident, 
on reflection, that the associated play of sympathy is accidental 
and not essential to humour, and that Carlyle has not, by any 
means, disposed of the matter in limiting “‘ true humour” to its 
sympathetic variety, and rejecting all other descriptions as mere 
examples of “ that faculty of irony, of caricature, which consists 
chiefly of certain superficial distortions or reversals of objects, and 
ends at last in laughter.” One is tempted to inquire how the great 
humorist would himself have classified many of his own criticisms 
of the peculiarities, internal and external, of his personal friends. 
Sympathy is certainly not their distinctive note, and caricature 
is; but as certainly they are many of them humorous in a high 
degree. We may even push the examination a step farther, and 
ask what we are to say of the latent comedy of the very sentence 
above quoted, the writer of which has all unconsciously condemned 
as inferior, if not spurious, the very form of humour in which he 
himself excelled. Is there not humour in that? Yet it would 
be difficult to say that our smile at the spectacle of the most 
truculent of caricaturists reproving caricature, is altogether a 
sympathetic one. 

One circumstance which tends to give an air of superficial 
simplicity to what is in reality extremely obscure, is that the 
form of humour which most pleases the mass of modern civilized 
mankind, is for the most part charged with certain other 
qualities, whose capacity for producing pleasure is in no way 
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paradoxical ; and that the mass of mankind naturally do not 
trouble themselves to discriminate between the various constituent 
elements in a complex pleasurable effect. Thus it is not surprising 
that humour informed by sympathy should charm and fascinate.. 
Those imperfections of a lovable character on which the humorist 
seizes, only serve to bring its attractions into stronger relief. The 
hobby of My Uncle Toby, the simple scholarly vanity of Dr. 
Primrose, endear the soldier and the vicar to us in fiction, just as. 
these same foibles would in real life. It is not, though some of us, 
doubtless, fancy it is, the foibles themselves which attract us—as 
we should at once perceive if Mr. Pecksniff, for instance, took to. 
quoting Greek, or Ralph Nickleby to covering a garden with mimic 
earthworks and mounting them with jack-boots. The pleasure 
which we take in the contemplation of Captain Shandy and Dr. 
Primrose is derived in part from the attraction of those virtues 
which their accompanying weaknesses only throw up by way of 
contrast into stronger relief, and in part, no doubt, from the piquant 
effect of the contrast itself. But the virtues themselves obviously 
give pleasure as examples, not of incongruity, but of fitness, not of 
the imperfect in human life, but of the perfect; while the element 
of pleasure derived from the contrast itself, inasmuch as_ it 
immediately suggests the question why we should be pleased at the 
association of weaknesses with virtues, remains as paradoxical as 
ever. 

The more completely, in short, we divest the humorous of its 
occasionally associated element of sympathy, the nearer do we get 
to its central and cardinal mystery—the mystery of the fact that 
man alone of all sentient beings is capable of taking delight in that 
which is,—and because it is,—imperfect, that man alone delights 
in the “ as-it-should-not-be ” for its own sake. The very existence of 
such a capacity seems antithetic to the ordinary laws of biological 
progress. That man should take pleasure in fitness and symmetry 
for their own sakes, and apart from their subservience to any useful 
practical end, hardly appears to ask for explanation. For the 
desire for fitness must in so many ways have been serviceable 
and protective to man, even in the earliest stages of his history, 
that one would naturally expect that it would be “ selected 
for development,” and that its satisfaction, like that of other 
instincts so selected, would soon come to be attended with 
pleasure. But this inverse and primd facie irrational instinct, not 
preservative, but apparently destructive; this, and the pleasure 
which attends its gratification, are much more difficult to account for 
on evolutionary principles. It demands no impossible stretch of 
the imagination to conceive, say, of a bee reflecting on the marvel- 
lous adaptation of its activities to its needs, and rejoicing in the 
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perfect symmetry and conformity to their purpose of its hexagonal 
cells. But the notion of a bee capable of being tickled at the 
constructive blunders even of a fellow-workman, to say nothing of 
its own—nay, the mere idea of a bee whose whole conscious 
energies would not be absorbed in repugnance to the error and in 
the effort to repair it, much more seriously taxes our powers of 
imaginative conception. Yet it is at blunders of a character closely 
analogous to this; it is at failures in the adaptation of human 
activities to human needs; it is at the construction of the round 
hole for the square, or hexagonal, man, and at the insertion of the 
round man in the square, or hexagonal, hole, that the laughter of 
the only creature who can laugh is as often as not provoked. 

To the mind which would, doubtless, have thrown most light 
upon it in the ancient world, this problem presented itself only 
incidentally and without any demand for a solution. Aristotle 
observes of Comedy in the Poetics that it ‘‘ imitates those vices and 
meannesses only which partake of the ridiculous, and that the 
ridiculous consists of some fault or turpitude not attended with 
great pain and not destructive.” But a fault is a fault, and a 
turpitude a turpitude, whether painful or not; and the fact of its 
stopping short of pain or destruction does not explain the fact of 
its contemplation giving pleasure. Yet it may be doubted whether 
the analysis was carried as much as a single step further in all the 
lapse of time between Aristotle and Hobbes. Hobbes pushed the 
inquiry forward, as might have been expected from the usual cast 
of his speculations, in a manner little flattering to humanity. His 
account of the “‘ passion of laughter” is well known. He describes 
it as a sudden glory, arising from the sudden conception of some 
eminency in ourselves as compared with the infirmities of others, 
or with our own formerly. For men,” he continues, ‘‘ laugh at 
the follies of themselves past, when they come suddenly to remem- 
-brance, except when bringing with them any sudden dishonour.”’ 

And disagreeable as may be the idea that mirth, the quality of 
-all others most associated at the present stage of human develop- 
ment with the social and sympathetic emotions, had an anti-social 
and anti-pathetic origin, the truth, it is to be feared, will have to 
-be sought in this direction. 

If we examine the pleasure excited by the ruder and more 
primitive forms of humour in the undeveloped—whether infantine 
or savage—mind, we shall find ourselves sent back without much 
help for it to Hobbes’s definition. Probably, the first thing at 
which a child will laugh— intelligently, that is to say, and not by 
way of mere “‘ crowing,” which is only a response excited in the 
nerve-centres influencing the vocal muscles by mere feeling of 
bodily satisfaction—will be at the sight of another child’s tumble. 
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Savages, when they can laugh at all, which one at least of the 
lowest races, the Veddahs of Ceylon, are believed to be absolutely 
incapable of doing, are generally moved to laughter by some 
mishap befalling others. Among ourselves, the rustic, who most 
nearly reproduces the primitive conditions of the savage mind, is 
almost as susceptible to this form of childish humour as the 
child itself. A pure-bred country bumpkin, unspoilt by the polish 
of the town, will be heartily amused and laugh frankly and without 
restraint at the sight of such an accident as a fall not attended with 
serious results—the more heartily and with not less restraint if it 
be attended with specially humiliating circumstances for the faller ; 
as, for instance, if it should happen on an extremely dirty road, 
or to a particularly well-dressed person, or in the presence of an 
exceptionally large concourse of people, or, better still, if all these 
elements of mortification should concur. Here, then, it is clear 
that the yokel’s amusement is directly proportioned to his victim’s 
humiliation—a fact the significance of which even those most 
unwilling to assign an antipathetic origin to the sense of humour 
can hardly deny. 

Ascending a step, though no doubt a very short step, higher in 
the scale of the humorous, we find analysis yielding the same result. 
Primitive amusements and primitive theatrical representations, the 
sports of the country fair, the popularity of the pantomime, and 
of Punch and Judy, serve with many another example to illustrate 
the truth that man’s earliest notion of the humorous is essentially 
an egoistic satisfaction at the mishaps of his fellow-man. What 
he first likes to “‘ play at” himself, and what he earliest laughs 
at in the play of others, is the designed reproduction of these mis- 
haps by artificial means. His first amusement at the fair or in 
the theatre is derived from seeing men voluntarily assume that 
position of inferiority to himself into which accident occasionally, 
but for him too rarely, thrusts them. He laughs to see his fellows. 
submit to each other’s buffets in his presence, and is delighted 
when any of his rustic comrades will so far forget the dignity of 
human beings as to grin through a horse-collar against each other 
for the prize of a flitch of bacon. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the bumpkin’s amusement at such sights as this is. 
almost wholly composed of satisfaction at seeing his equals placed 
temporarily in a position of inferiority to himself. Even in those 
rural games in which victory is honourable—such as that of 
endeavouring to capture a pig with a greased tail—failure is 
ignoble; and the ruder clown has accordingly a higher relish for 
such competitions than for those on which, as for instance in 
ordinary foot-racing, the defeated competitor is not made ridiculous. 

The same observations apply with equal or even greater force 
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to the mirth excited, when it is excited, by another form of humour 
hardly raised above the level of the pleasantries of the country 
fair: I refer to the practical joke. The practical joke isa deliberate 
attempt to assist nature and fate by mechanically bringing about 
some one or other of those unpleasant incidents, which do not 
of themselves befall people frequently enough to gratify stupid 
malice in real life. Observing with impatience that chairs do not 
withdraw themselves proprio motu from beneath sitters, and that 
water-jugs and flour-sacks do not spontaneously discharge their 
contents on men’s heads and shoulders, the practical joker sets 
to work to create these or the like incidents artificially, and thus 
to produce in those who shall suffer from them an “ infirmity” 
or inferiority which may give himself an ‘“‘eminency” over his 
victim. It is true that the eminency and the “glory” which 
arises from it are not ‘‘ sudden,” but are produced by careful and 
often laborious preparation ; and, lacking that element of surprise 
for which Hobbes is careful to stipulate, there is no excuse for the 
practical joke exciting, at any rate in the mind of its author, 
even those rudimentary impulses to mirth which constitute the 
sense of humour in the child and the savage. But few people in 
these days have ever enjoyed the privilege of seeing the adult 
practical joker at work ; and possibly he does not laugh. The 
peculiar emotion with which he sets about his pastime may more 
resemble that smileless satisfaction in which we can imagine a 
Roman tyrant to have contemplated the tortures of his victims. 
In saying this, however, of the practical joke in general, I do not 
intend to lay it down as an absolute and exceptionless rule that 
its humour must be always of the infantile or barbaric type. 
But the exceptions to the rule are exceedingly rare, and when they 
occur, are to be accounted for, as a rule, by the fact that the joke 
itself is the mere physical symbol of some really humorous incon- 
gruity of ideas.* 

In all ordinary cases, however, of this species of jesting, as in 
the other and yet lower forms of the so-called humorous the 
truth of Hobbes’s definition is plainly traceable. The emotion 
which belongs to each and all of them is essentially of the anti- 
pathetic order. They do not rid themselves of this characteristic 


* Obviously this is the case with the genuinely amusing hoax once played off upon 
& sportsman by a lively friend, who contrived to place a‘* performing hare ” in his path 
on one of his shooting expeditions. Unable to startle the animal out of his sitting posture 
by ordinary noises, the sportsman, at his friend’s suggestion, discharged one barrel 
over its head, whereupon, to his stupefaction, the hare, in response to the familiar 
signal, raised a miniature firearm and returned the shot. The humour of this is to be 
found, of course, not on its practical side, but in the catastrophic change of the sports- 
man’s mental (and moral) standpoint on the sudden transformation of the hare from 
a mark into an antagonist. 
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even in the case in which the ‘‘ sudden glory” of the laughter 
arises from the conception of “eminency” in himself in com- 
parison, not with the “infirmity of others,” but “with his own 
formerly.” For here the former self is manifested projected from 
the personality, and practically regarded as another person whose 
inferiority to the present self excites in the latter a purely egoistic 
pleasure. It is true, of course, that the modern development 
of the sense of humour has led men to a way of laughing at “the 
follies of themselves past,’ which has nothing antipathetic about 
it; but this is clearly not what Hobbes had in his mind, even if 
he had had the cast of mind to which it could appeal, because 
laughter of this kind, as everyone knows who has indulged in it, 
is accompanied by no sense of ‘“‘eminency”’ of the present over 
the past self. On the contrary it is of the very essence of the 
pleasure derived from this species of humorous self-criticism that 
the present is recognized as essentially identical with, and in 
no important respect superior to, the past self. It is, in fact, 
the feeling expressed in the poetic dictum that “men are but 
children of a larger growth.” 

Here, undoubtedly, humour has reached its sympathetic stage ; 
but it is clear, as has been said, that humour of this kind was not 
within Hobbes's contemplation in giving his account of the “‘ passion 
of laughter.” This is, throughout, a definition exclusive of the 
element of sympathy, and restrictive of that passion itself to what 
we should now-a-days consider one of its specific and least agreeable 
manifestations—the laugh of scorn. An Evolutionist, however, 
need not hesitate to accept this definition—inadequately though 
it accounts for the motives of laughter in the civilized man—as, 
biologically speaking, a true and sufficient one. The impulse to 
rejoice at the discovery of our own eminency in comparison with 
the infirmity of others, has certainly as good a right to be classed 
among those instincts which tend to the preservation of a compe- 
titor in the struggle for existence as has many another unamiable 
human characteristic which the Evolutionist refers without hesi- 
tation to that category. It may, indeed, be regarded as only the 
emotional condition of this competitive instinct itself. Taking 
pleasure in any form of superiority must have been one of the 
earliest accompaniments and preservatives of the desire to conquer 
in the struggle for existence. It is, in fact, as natural a concomi- 
tant of that desire as the feeling of relief and comfort which 
follows on the satiation of hunger and thirst is to these appetites 
themselves. It will not do for the “passion of laughter” any 
more than for other and more spiritual human emotions to be 
ashamed of its humble origin. 

Nor should we allow one or two illustrious exceptions to blind 
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our dazzled eyes to the fact that by far the larger portion of 
the recorded humour of the world is of the antipathetic order— 
the offspring of scorn; and that the laughter provoked by it 
partakes largely of, if it is not wholly due to, the egoistic 
glory of Hobbes. Satire, at least, down to its latest modern de- 
velopment, is a standing monument of this fact, and satire is, 
perhaps, the most popular, certainly the most widely cultivated, 
form of humour that exists. The name of Shakespeare, and, in a 
less degree, of course, the name of Sterne, have persuaded many 
people to antedate the appearance, or at any rate the prevalence, 
of the sympathetic variety of humour by many generations. 
Shakespeare’s humour was the crown and flower of a splendid 
poetic imagination, and a broad and deep philosophy of life. 
Sterne was, artistically speaking, a sentimentalist first, and a 
humorist afterwards. The charm of Cervantes, the jolly mirth of 
Rabelais can be traced easily enough, either to the unique 
characteristics of the artist (as distinct from the humorist) or to 
the idiosyncrasy of the man. People, however, who lean to the 
Carlylean theory of the sympathetic origin of humour, forget how 
singularly short in the whole world’s history has been the category 
to which the names of Shakespeare, of Cervantes, and of Sterne 
belong. Of how few upon the long roll of satirists from Aristo- 
phanes to Swift, can it be said that their habitual attitude towards 
their human subject is other than one of contempt! Of how few 
such can it be said, in Carlyle’s words, that their humour springs 
‘not more from the head than from the heart!” Certainly, it 
cannot be said of Carlyle himself, though it is quite possible that 
that self-blinding egotism which did so much to mar the natural 
nobility of his character never allowed him to suspect the fact. 
Almost every touch of comic portraiture at which we smile, 
whether in his histories, his essays, or his letters, is a lowering 
touch—a piece of observation which has struck him at the stand- 
point of antipathetic criticism, not one which he has tracked out 
for himself along the path of sympathetic study. We laugh 
unmistakably at the object, and not with the humorist in a sort 
of common fellowship of good feeling for him at whom we are 
laughing. And so it always has been with nine out of ten of the 
great humorists, whom the world has produced—with all, in fact, 
but some few of the very greatest, in whose case, moreover, the 
admixture of sympathy with humour has been due not so much to 
their special note as humorists, as to the association of the satiric 
faculty with, and its regulation by, a certain Shakespearean 
‘breadth and equity of survey. No one can doubt that the mind 
which created Squire Western, had, in respect of its outlook on 
humanity, much in common with the mind which created Sir John 
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Falstaff ; but if the coarse old Somersetshire fox-hunter is never 
allowed to become purely odious or contemptible, and if the gross 
old cockney tavern-haunter never quite loses our sneaking regard, 
it was rather, perhaps, because Shakespeare and Fielding ‘“‘ saw 
life steadily, and saw it whole,” than because they had any personal 
sympathy with their own creations. And conversely, it is because 
Smollett had, in every way, a narrower outlook upon, and shallower 
insight into human nature than Fielding, rather than—or at any 
rate as much as—because of any defect of sympathy, that his 
ridiculous characters are for the most part almost inhumanly 
ignoble, figures of hideous ugliness dashed upon the canvas with a 
touch as brutally contemptuous as that of Gillray. 

Such explanations, however, of these distinctions in the quality 
of humour are, perhaps, open to controversy, and it is not necessary 
to my argument to insist on them. My immediate purpose is 
fulfilled by pointing out first, that Hobbes’s disenchanting account 
of the ‘passion of laughter,” is quite accurately analytic of 
the primitive and fundamental pleasure of humour ; and secondly, 
that in an overwhelming majority of examples of the humorous in 
the literature of more or less advanced civilization, this primitive 
and fundamental pleasure remains a chief ingredient in the feeling 
of satisfaction which humour excites. In other words, man did 
first laugh at what is called the humorous only when and because 
he suddenly felt himself superior to one or other of his fellow-men ; 
and the incongruity, the failure, the mishap, the imperfection, 
which excited such laughter, first did so solely because it placed 
the laugher in such position of “‘eminency” as aforesaid. And 
further, man does still laugh at what is called the humorous, in 
virtue partly of the feeling of eminency which it gives him over 
his fellow-men, and the incongruity, mishap, &c., which excite that 
laughter do so—not now solely, perhaps, but still in the majority of 
cases to a great extent—because they tend to the elevation of the 
laugher. 

Thus far, however, we may go without coming upon any paradox 
at all. So long as the perception of the incongruous, or the 
imperfect—in a word, of wrongness—in the world without us, is 
connected either actually or by survival with the primitive period 
of human conflict, it is natural that it should give pleasure. 
Paradox only makes its appearance when, in the upward progress of 
the race, the social and sympathetic instincts begin on the subjective 
side to develop and to oppose themselves to man’s conflict-born 
tendency to delight in the inferiority of his fellows, and when also, 
on the objective side, the perception of the congruous, the perfect, 
—in a word, of rightness—begins to develop and beget the artistic 
sense. 
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Thus then the biological history of the sense of humour would 
be somewhat as follows :— 

First stage——Man, in the purely contentious period of his 
existence naturally takes pleasure in anything which creates or 
reveals an inferiority in his rivals. In this stage, the appreciation 
of and the desire for rightness (except to the extent to which this 
quality itself conduces to the interests of self-preservation) is hardly 
existent, and the incongruity, or wrongness, which appeals to the 
rudimentary sense of humour offends no other sensibility. 

Second stage.—The social instinct grows up in opposition to, or in 
qualification of, the primitive contentious instinct, and concurrently 
with it the love of rightness for its own sake, and consequently the 
impatience of wrongness, develop also. In this stage the appeal of 
the incongruous to the sense of humour has to encounter and 
overcome not only the nascent or adolescent social sympathy which 
infuses an element of discomfort into the original ‘‘ glory” of man 
at the inferiorities of his competitors, but also the nascent or 
adolescent artistic instinct which makes man dislike to see the wrong 
thing in place of the right. 

Third stage.—These two last-named instincts have become so 
powerful as to destroy, in many cases, the pleasurable element in 
wrongness altogether, and, in the cases in which it survives, to render 
it more or less completely unconscious of its original anti-social 
origin. 

Thus traced, the development of the sense of humour would 
appear to have followed the usual course of the originally anti-social 
instincts. That is to say, it first passed through a stage in which 
it operated unchecked. Next, it entered a stage of opposition to 
certain steadily growing social instincts. Lastly, it has reached a 
stage in which it is either extinguished altogether by those in- 
stincts, or else subsists in unconsciousness of its opposition to 
them. 

The destructive and predatory instincts of man have had a 
precisely similar career. During the long course of human evolution, 
they have suffered continuously in the conflict with the social 
instincts, and the soil of their original germination has become so 
overlaid with layers of civilized habit, that man now scarcely 
recognizes their survivals in the persons of the soldier and the 
hunter. In both these cases, as in many others, we encounter the 
survival of a human impulse, which has not only lost its utility for 
the service of the individual man, but is actually opposed to those 
tendencies which are of service to him in his social state. But 
here comes in the greatest paradox of all. For, whereas there can 
be no question that all other human instincts of an anti-social, or 
even merely of an ante-social origin are progressively weakening, | 
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and but little question that the former are destined to complete 
extinction, the sense of humour has, by adapting itself to social 
conditions, entered, apparently, upon a new and vigorous, though 
singularly metamorphosed, life. 

No close observer can have failed, I think, to remark a decline 
both of the faculty and, in some sense, of the appreciation of 
humour on its objective side; but, on the other hand, no such 
observer can have omitted to notice the curious development and 
diffusion of the faculty of humour in its subjective, or, to put it 
with more precision, its introspective form. Man, to reduce the 
abstract to the concrete, takes progressively less and less pleasure 
in the individual wrongness of his fellow-men as compared with his 
own rightness ; but, on the other hand, he has greatly deepened 
and very greatly extended his capacity of taking pleasure in any 
general wrongness of the whole human race, himself included. 

This surely is a paradox of the most pronounced description. It 
is much as though, to revert to our former instance, the destructive 
and spoliatory instincts were being (not gradually extinguished by 
the social instincts opposed to them, but) turned inwards instead 
of outwards, and were learning to find their satisfaction in the 
individual in the form of self-inflicted injuries. Antecedently we 
should have expected that if sympathy grew so strong as to weaken 
and destroy the antipathetic form of the humour-sense, it would be 
fatal to that sense altogether. When men become too sympathetic 
to laugh at each other for individual defects or inferiorities which 
once moved them to mirth, it is surely strange that sympathy 
should then begin to unite them, not in common lamentation over 
their common defects and inferiorities, but in common amusement at 
them. And from the artistic side the paradox is no less remarkable 
than it is from its moral side. For the whole effort of art, its 
entire existential nisus, is towards those very qualities of perfection 
and fitness of which humour exults in witnessing the negation. 

It would be going too far to say that no examples of the intro- 
spective form of the humorous are to be found in ancient life and 
literature. As is the case with almost every modern development 
of the human faculties, traces of it and even anticipations of it 
are to be found there. But the extreme rarity of these touches 
as compared with their frequency in our own day, the prevailingly 
objective tone of all early satire, and its tendency when it becomes 
subjective to lose its mirthful element, and to pass into mere 
melancholy moralizing, or passionate denunciation, are charac- 
teristics too conspicuous to escape even the least attentive notice ; 
and they point to a distinct shifting of moral and intellectual 
standpoint in the humour of the modern as compared with that 
of the ancient world. The contrast between the two can hardly 
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be better exhibited than by taking one of those rare examples in 
which a humorist of antiquity has anticipated the modern spirit. 
To pass from the humours of the lampooned demagogue, the 
burlesqued tragedian, the traduced philosopher in the comedies 
of Aristophanes, to that immortal Parabasis in which the birds 
plume themselves on their superiority to man—to pass, I say, from 
the personal, antipathetic, comparatively narrow, and sometimes 
even local satire of the former passages, to the broad, self-detached, 
philosophic, essentially modern strain of humour which animates 
the latter, has an almost startling effect. It is as though for the 
éupdrwv dxnvia of the great comedian’s bust were suddenly substi- 
tuted that half-sad, half-playful smile which we imagine upon 
the lips of Heine in one of his less bitter and cynical moods. 
It hardly seems too much to say that Aristophanes must in this 
matchless effort of his humorous genius have had a prophetic 
foretaste of the self-conscious mood, a prophetic foresight of the 
self-critical attitude, of a generation removed by more than twenty 
centuries from his own. Certain it is that no other humorist, 
I will not say merely of these earlier days, but none down to our 
own time, has so poignantly struck that note of raillery in which 
the comedian addresses those “‘ naked and featherless, feeble and 
querulous, sickly, calamitous creatures of clay,” his fellow-humans,. 
and in which he bids them 
Attend to the words of the sovereign birds 
Immortal, illustrious, lords of the air, 


Who survey from on high with a merciful eye 
Your struggles of misery, labour and care. 


Fine fellows as we think ourselves, laughs Aristophanes, this, may 
be, is what we look like to the eye of the birds. And why not ? 
What is there, after all, in that delicious air of volucrine supe- 
riority, in the complacent ornithomorphism of that “ naked and 
featherless,’”’ which could not be matched in the reflections of man 
himself upon the world without him? Feathered biped and 
unfeathered alike, is either of them of much more account than 
the other in that vast scheme of creation wherein both are placed ? 
If so, which? and why? Here surely we have, if not the first 
recorded, at least the clearest utterance of that human irony which 
has since filled the world. In earlier stages of Aryan development, 
and centuries before among the Semitic people, man had pondered 
deeply and solemnly enough on his own insignificance in the 
sum of things, and had been now raised by the sense of it into. 
sublimity, now depressed by it into despair. But, perhaps, it was 
here, in Athens, that man first looked upon his insignificance and 
smiled at it, and the Cosmic Humour was born. 

Yet, after all, The Birds did not win the prize. Ameipsias, of 
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whose successful work we may well wish, with Frere, that we were 
able to see a specimen, carried it off with his comedy of the 
Comaste, the “ Revellers”: so that it is just possible that the 
birds flew a little over the heads of their Athenian judges. And 
the Athenians, it must be further remembered, had attained to 
a unique development of their sense of humour. The capacity 
of self-detachment which could enable a people to laugh at a 
burlesque of their own mythology is already a long stage on the 
way towards appreciation of the modern introspective variety of 
the humorous ; and no such capacity is met with, or not in any- 
thing like the same amount, among any other race of antiquity, 
certainly not among the matter-of-fact Romans, who took the 
serious side of their lives and institutions very seriously indeed. 
Even in the great Greek comedian too, the touches of this intro- 
spective humour are rare and brief; and satire in all ages, down 
almost to our own time, has conspicuously shown its descent from 
that anti-social instinct to which Hobbes refers the passion of 
laughter. It is true that the satirist often or even usually poses 
as a mocker, not at individual foibles, but at those of the race at 
large ; but in almost every case an exception is, tacitly, of course, 
but quite obviously, made in favour of the satirist himself. One 
of the greatest, though also the least humorous, of the world’s great 
masters of satire hardly professes to do more than attack the vices 
and follies of certain highly specialized orders of his fellow- 
creatures. Hypocritical philosophers, sycophantic senators, slavish 
parasites, profligate ladies, degenerate nobles, shameless fortune- 
hunters, arrogant soldiers—such are the classes upon whom 
Juvenal lays his heavy scourge; and their names are enough to 
show how narrowly individualized is the bulk of his satiric work, 
and how completely he spares the wrung withers of humanity at 
large. In his noble Tenth Satire he does indeed take a wider 
survey, and discourses on weaknesses confessedly common to all 
mankind. But then in what a mood is that great poem written ! 
With the single exception, perhaps, of that one touch, “ Antoni 
gladios potuit contemnere,” &c., there is not a smile in the whole 
366 lines of the piece. The satirist moralizes and mourns over 
the vanity of human wishes; but the huge incongruity between 
the ignorance of the suppliant and the confidence of the suppli- 
cation never seem to present to him its ridiculous side. The 
genial and stingless laugh of Horace is heard all through his satires 
and epistles ; but for once that Horace satirizes a common human 
weakness—such as that universal quarrel with our bread and 
butter which he invites Mecenas to laugh at with him—he a 
dozen times rallies some individual, or at any rate some mere type 
of a class, on a personal failing, or a class foible. 
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Still it is, of course, in the lighter and more good-natured forms 
of satire that we find the more distinctive signs of the self-critical 
spirit. It is usually the mood, and not, as might at first be 
expected, the scope, of the satirist which determines the existence of 
the signs in question. Broad as he may make his net, it will never 
be broad enough to catch himself, so long as he chooses to let you 
know that he considers himself outside its meshes. He can always 
render you conscious that he is making a tacit exception, at all 
events from the worst vices or more contemptible weaknesses of 
mankind, in his own favour; and if the lash is laid on with a will, 
the very severity of the strokes convinces the spectators that the 
operator is inflicting punishment, not doing penance. Men, or at 
any rate men of the stuff of which satirists are made, do not use 
the knotted cord upon themselves in that fashion. It is this 
reflection which, in many of his most famous passages, diminishes 
what would otherwise be, from my present point of view, the unique 
significance of Swift. In no man who ever lived does the spirit of 
mockery take a wider and deeper range. Except in the one satire 
of the Gulliver series, which happens to be expressly directed 
against the order of philosophers and projectors—and even this 
contains the most profound and powerful of his satiric pictures, the 
account of the Struldbrugs—we may fairly say that for once that 
the shafts of Swift’s satire find their goal in the body of an 
individual or a type, they twenty times transfix the heart of 
humanity itself. Yet Swift undoubtedly loses class and signifi- 
cance as a humorist by reason of a fierceness of satire which seems 
to a reader incompatible with the true humoristic attitude. Pro- 
bably, it was not quite so incompatible as it looked, since the dash of 
insanity in Swift may very likely have enabled him to contemplate 
his own inner nature with emotions impossible to a completely sane 
man. But Gulliver taken as a whole, and the Voyage to the 
Houyhnhms in every line of it, give the very distinct feeling that 
the writer is looking outward instead of inward. It is sometimes 
said that the repulsion which Swift’s more savagely satiric touches 
excites in the average man’s mind, is simply a proof of human 
vanity and self-ignorance ; and, perhaps, if the average man is to 
be regarded as wholly thoughtless and superficial, that may be true. 
But the fact is, that even those whom Swift fascinates far more 
than he repels, even those who find deep down in their own nature 
an echo of assent, however faint, to the heaviest counts in his 
indictment of humanity, can never feel, while reading him, that they 
are in the presence of that genuinely impersonal satire, man’s 
true self-mockery, which is coming more and more to be the 
distinctive note of modern humour. It is obviously impossible to 
feel so, and would still be impossible even if (which is also 
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impossible) we could forget Swift’s peculiar private history, and the 
strictly personal and egoistic causes which helped to sour him. We 
may sometimes think that he despised himself as a member of a race 
as contemptible as that which he satirizes by unfavourable compari- 
son with the inhabitants of Lilliput and Brobdignag. But no sane 
man could really hate and abhor himself as intensely as Swift hates 
and abhors his Yahoos. Here, therefore, the reader is forced either 
to regard the satirist as tacitly passing the usual saving clause in 
his own favour, or to look upon him as not entirely sane. 

No later Swift has arisen in our literature; but since him there 
has been many an English humorist whose inferiority to Swift 
in power and insight has been more than compensated to most 
readers by a sobriety of judgment less open to suspicion. Bitter- 
ness, even the seva indignatio, has not been wanting; but it has 
not passed the bounds within which a mind at once thoughtful 
and sensitive may honestly chafe at infirmities which it is fully 
conscious of sharing. On the whole, however, the tendency to 
rail at humanity has greatly decreased among men, and the 
disposition to smile at man’s foibles, and still more, perhaps, at 
the incongruities of his situation and circumstances has propor- 
tionately gained strength. In other words, the paradoxical element 
in humour is becoming more conspicuous at this period in the 
existence of the human race than ever before. What ultimate 
purpose its development in this direction may be destined to serve, 
it is impossible to say; but it is not difficult to indicate one point, 
at any rate, in which it contributes to the mental support of the 
race. It undoubtedly assists man in a way in which philosophy 
so called has long ceased to assist him, to contemplate with manli- 
ness and resignation the insoluble problems by which he is 
surrounded. To the repose of most minds, and possibly to the 
perfect repose of any mind, a theological solution of some sort, 
be it only, as in the case of Positivism, a solution of the kind 
which youthful algebraists are, or were, wont to describe as a 
“fudge,” is indispensable. But there are, and probably always will 
be, large tracts of life and thought on which “the painful riddle 
of world” is ever pressing with a weight, not sufficient, indeed, to 
force man to his knees and keep him there, but quite heavy enough, 
unrelieved, to embitter his life. The human race, therefore, may 
well regard it as an unmixed blessing that more and more of their 
number should be developing a capacity for feeling that the painful 
riddle is not purely painful, but that it has, and on all sorts of 
unexpected occasions exhibits, a humorous side. 


H. D. Tram. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF FAIR TRADE. 


Ir official cold water would kill a movement, Fair Trade ought not 
to have much vitality left in it; but its leading advocates profess 
themselves undismayed by the chilling reception accorded to the 
Oxford Resolution, and appeal with confidence to the judgment of 
the people. 

Certainly, the appeal does not seem to make much progress at 
present, but it is not quite easy for anyone, least of all for an 
opponent, to forecast its results very accurately ; for Fair Trade is 
nearly as vague a thing as Home Rule, and, like the latter, has 
many supporters who, though quite sure something should be done, 
are very uncertain what that something is, or how it should be 
effected. 

It is clear, however, that the plan on which this appeal to the 
people is to be made must be one that offers distinct prospects of 
benefiting agriculture; for the paramount importance of rescuing 
our great National industry from ruin is one of the chief planks 
in their platform, both in town and country, and without the 
agricultural vote the Fair Traders can never get a majority in 
Parliament. 

I am very far from wishing to depreciate the importance of 
agriculture, or of agricultural depression ; still less do I desire to 
ignore the abnormal growth of town at the expense of country 
population, which is one of the most serious features of the present 
situation. But in considering what any development of Fair Trade 
might do for farming, it must be borne in mind that the gentlemen 
who signed the Minority Report on the Depression of Trade and 
Industry candidly avowed that their proposals would do very little 
for Agriculture; so, if that industry is to be relieved, we must go 
beyond an import duty of 10 to 15 per cent. on manufactures, 
combined with the abolition of the existing duties on food products 
supplied from India and the Colonies, and the imposition of specific 
duties of about 10 per cent. on articles of that character supplied by 
foreign countries. 

This is perceived, apparently, by the present spokesmen of the 
Fair Traders, for Mr. Harris tells us (National Review for December, 
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p. 442) that the whole body collected at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on the 2nd and 3rd November last, ‘‘ were not prepared to 
advocate a duty on manufactured goods without imposing also a 
duty on foreign food; and although they all wished to place the 
Colonies on privileged terms, yet few were disposed to give them 
free entry to the markets of our agriculturists.” So it may be 
assumed that all Fair Traders, who have the courage of their con- 
victions, admit that any fiscal reform which is to benefit the British 
farmer must include, either a protective duty of a decided character 
on all corn, both colonial and foreign, or a bounty on cultivation. 

Two definite proposals, fulfilling these conditions, have been 
placed before the public during the past year, but neither has met 
with a very enthusiastic reception. 

In February last a Mr. Poynter unfolded to the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture a scheme for a bounty on wheat-growing, which 
was, briefly, to place a duty of 2s. 6d. a quarter on imported corn, 
a duty of 5s. a sack on imported flour, a duty “ sufficient to place 
the English grower on an equality with the foreigner ” upon any 
other imported produce which competed with home produce, and a 
10 or 12 per cent. duty on imported manufactures: and to distri- 
bute the proceeds, estimated at £10,000,000 a year, in giving a 
bonus of 10s. a quarter upon all wheat grown in England when it 
amounted to twenty million quarters. 

This precious proposal, under which the county of Essex would 
get more bonus than Scotland and Ireland put together, was duly 
debated for some time, and much sympathy was expressed for a 
portion of Mr. Poynter’s speech, in which he said that as he could 
not produce a quarter of wheat, or a sheep or bullock, without 
paying local and imperial taxation, he could not understand why 
the foreigner should send his wheat into English markets without 
paying any portion of our taxation. Ultimately an amendment 
declaring the scheme impracticable was negatived by 18 to 12, 
though supported by Mr. W. J. Harris* of Halwill; but a motion 
approving it found no support and was withdrawn, and the dis- 
cussion was finally closed by the adoption of a colourless 
resolution. More recently, in reply to Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
appeal, the same Mr. W. J. Harris has put forward in the National 
Review, and elaborated in considerable detail, a somewhat similar 


* In fairness to Mr. Harris, I ought to state that he said he would have voted 
differently had Mr. Poynter’s scheme applied to all land under the plough. It should 
be borne in mind that the number of members and delegates entitled to vote in the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture is about 300, the great majority of whom do not seem 
to expect any practical result from the Fair Trade agitation, even if they are in favour 
of it. For instance, out of seventy-six members present during a recent debate on 
Fiscal Reform, only thirty-five all told waited for the division, a large proportion of 
the majority coming from two counties. 
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but more far-reaching plan; and though he is careful in his 
article to disclaim, as a Protectionist, any official connection with 
the Fair Traders, yet few will disagree with him when he claims 
that the course they are pursuing will lead to the same goal he has 
himself attained. 

Mr. Harris’s idea is to be carried out as follows :—Pyrites, iron 
-ore, crude petroleum, seed and oil seed, oil cake and manures, are 
still to enter our ports free; and the present taxation on tea, spirits, 
tobacco, &c., is not to be altered; but all manufactured goods, 
including flour and yarn, are to pay a duty of 30 per cent., and all 
other goods a duty of 20 per cent.; exports from colonies which 
give us the same preference being taxed 10 per cent. less than 
those of foreign nations. 

It is assumed that this arrangement would not lose us through 
retaliation more than £20,000,000 of our export trade in manu- 
factured articles ; and after allowing for a drawback of 10 per cent. 
on the remainder, on account of the duty paid on the raw material 
when it first came in, it is estimated that the Custom House would 
bring in £31,000,000 more than it does at present, which is to be 
-devoted to Free Education, remission of Poor Rate, and a grant, 
estimated at £18,300,000, of £1 an acre for wheat land, and 10s. 
an acre for all other land kept under the plough. 

I am not going into a detailed criticism of these proposals, which, 
by the way, ought, in their author’s opinion, to be supplemented 
by proper regulations to limit the amount of butcher’s profits ; but 
some of the admissions that Mr. Harris makes in the course of his 
-article are noteworthy. 

He disposes of the ‘‘ taxing the foreigner” argument, which is 
so freely used by his friends to country audiences, by allowing that 
-a duty increases the price to the consumer (unless buyers happen 
to be less numerous than the goods that are for sale); he more 
than hints that a land court would be necessary to prevent land- 
lords getting an unfair share of the £13,300,000 per annum, and 
he assumes rather than proves that the labourers would get a 
portion of this sum through the greater demand for labour which 
the additional tillage would create. 

True this demand for fresh labour might be considerable, as, 
for anything shown to the contrary, the owner might claim £1 
an acre from the State, if he tilled for wheat mountain or 
moorland which was under no circumstances worth more than 
2s. 6d. Free Education, too, and remission of Poor Rate are 
tempting baits, while any scheme which promises to employ the 
unemployed is sure of finding supporters. But if ever the de- 
mocracy goes in for giving work to the public on a large scale, 
it will surely find a simpler method of doing it than to hand 
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over £13,300,000 of taxes every year to the owners and occupiers: 
of but a quarter of the country. 

Yet if a fiscal system is to be adopted under which growing 
wheat is always to pay, and if the British voter is unlikely to 
consent to promote that by giving a bonus on cultivation, the only 
alternative is a heavy import duty on corn, colonial and foreign 
alike; and here the other great weakness of the Fair Traders 
appears—the want of any politician of standing to recommend 
their nostrums. 

The food of the people is a dangerous thing to touch, and, as. 
Major Rasch, M.P., said at the Chamber of Agriculture in March 
last, the candidate who advocates the dear loaf is as likely to 
leave his meeting by the window as by the door. It is arguable, 
indeed, that increased employment and better wages would repay 
the agricultural labourer all, and more than all, the additional 
halfpence his loaf would cost him if the price of wheat were 
raised by taxation to 40s. or 45s. And wherever the men have 
allotments big enough to grow sufficient corn for their own con- 
sumption the argument might be used with success; but the 
rural voter has a better memory for facts than for figures, and 
I expect the remembrance of the low wages which went with the 
dear loaf in old times will outweigh with him all Fair Trade 
calculations. 

And if the 14 per cent. of the population of Great Britain who 
are supported by agriculture are hard to convert, what hope will 
there be of the remainder, to whom the advantages of dear bread 
will be even more obscure; and who will ask, if trade has revived 
without artificial help, why agriculture should not do the same ? 

This has been realised by all the men on the Conservative 
benches who could possibly lead a movement in the other direc- 
tion. Even Mr. Chaplin, when invited to face the big fence the 
other day disappointed his supporters, and bolted for the gap of 
Currency Reform. He, I believe, thinks we made a mistake 
when we gave up Protection; and there are others who have no 
prejudice in favour of Free Trade, and would support Lord R. 
Churchill if the voice of the people called upon him to tax corn 
or anything else; but there are many also who see, with Mr. 
Balfour,* that any system of State interference must eventually 
be bad for the industry in favour of which it interferes. And 
many more who feel, with Lord Salisbury,t and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach,t{ that Protection means nothing else but civil war, and that 


* Speech at Manchester, reported in the Times of 15th Dec. 1887. 
+t Speech at Derby, Times, 20th Dec. 1887. 
t Speech at Clifton, Times, 18th Jan. 1888. 
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the adoption of either it or Fair Trade would only aggravate our 
present difficulties. 

So far as can be seen, then, the position is this: If the Fair 
Traders are to accomplish their programme, they must not only 
put countervailing or retaliatory duties on various foreign manu- 
factures and goods, but they must also, by some artificial means, 
make the cultivation of corn in this country more profitable to the 
occupiers of the soil; and they have not yet shown how this can 
be done without raising the price of bread. They are honestly 
persuaded that the country would be richer and more prosperous 
in consequence, but they have not converted any of the leading 
men of the only party likely to give effect to their views, and the 
recruits they have got within that party are, some of them, afraid 
of their own programme. 

Thus, though there are a good many people—some Liberals, I 
fear, among them, too—who think something should be done in this 
direction, the probability that Mr. Howard Vincent will be able to 
do mischief, either to the country or the Unionist cause, seems to 
be sufficiently remote. 


EBRINGTON. 
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WE read, in the writings and speeches of agitators, constant 
allusions to the idle classes, to the wealthy landowners, who do 
nothing but exist in perfect indolence of mind and body, to 
employers of labour who are represented as fattening on the earn- 
ings of the poor, and to the hereditary possessors of wealth and 
influence, who, we are asked to believe, have no occupation beyond 
enjoying the possessions they inherit, and counting up the gold 
in their bursting coffers. The wives and daughters of these 
unjustly favoured people are represented as passing their lives 
in lolling on couches, or in chariots, in bedecking themselves with 
priceless gems and sumptuous raiment, in going from banquets 
to balls, or babbling away their hours of idleness. But how dif- 
ferent is the real state of the case? How many large hereditary 
landed proprietors have scarcely a minute’s leisure, if they are 
alive, as the bulk of them certainly are, to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of their positions? Many who possess three, four,. 
or five country houses, with properties belonging to each, make a 
rule of spending a certain time every year at each residence, and 
of laying out sums of money in proportion to the value of the 
estate on each property, besides spending considerable sums in 
charity among the poor of every parish with which they are con- 
nected. The state of the land, the condition of the tenants, 
whether holders of large farms or small cottages, the welfare of 
the labourers, the improvement of the woods, must all be attended 
to carefully. Indeed, a large landed proprietor in these days, in 
order to fulfil his duties with satisfaction to himself and to those 
dependent on him, must possess much practical knowledge on a 
great variety of subjects. And there are not infrequent instances 
of large proprietors sending their eldest sons to study farming, and 
afterwards to learn the management of estates, under experienced 
land agents. I have heard it said that to fulfil the duties of a 
great landed proprietor efficiently is in itself a profession, and one 
in which a man may become a real benefactor to his country. 
If the estates are in sporting counties, much serious attention 
must be paid by the master to details connected with the par- 
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ticular sport or sports connected with his property, or the excellence 
of the shooting and hunting will inevitably degenerate. 

However good the subordinates may be, it is well that the head 
of the house should be an Argus, should encourage the deserving, 
and admonish those less meritorious. If thisis not the case, little 
abuses creep in. He must cultivate a habit of making himself 
pleasant all round ; this must, indeed, become a second nature to 
him. His tenants must be conciliated, if it is desired to enjoy fair 
sport, and a feeling of good fellowship must be kept up; no just 
claims must ever be overlooked, yet discrimination must be 
exercised. The amount of physical labour and mental exertion 
gone through by a master of hounds, or a first-rate shot, during 
the course of a season, is great; and it is to be doubted whether 
many of those who denounce the idleness of the upper classes 
could endure the exposure to weather and the hard days that 
form the recreation of many a hard-worked politician, professional, 
or commercial man; or whether they would be content to tramp 
day after day, in all weathers, through turnip-fields or over 
stubble, or through coverts in search of pleasure—partridges and 
pheasants. 

The conscientious possessor of large landed estates is often 
a magistrate, and sometimes an assiduous attendant at the Board 
of Guardians. He nearly always exercises much hospitality, 
making a rule of inviting all his neighbours, when he visits his 
country houses, to enjoy some form or other of entertainment. 
This is most important, as it cements the bonds of friendship 
that should exist between neighbours. He must exercise political 
influence, and this alone demands a large portion of time and 
thought ; meetings must be attended ; banquets, however distaste- 
ful, must be eaten with as good grace as can be mustered, and the 
mind must be always on the watch lest votes should be lost. 

The possessor of a large stake in the country must read endless 
newspapers on both sides, English and Foreign, and struggle 
through miles of speeches, so as to be quite able to form an 
opinion on the various questions of the day. He ought to read 
the Quarterly, the Edinburgh Review, Blackwood, the Nineteenth 
Century, the Fortnightly, the Contemporary, the Revue des deux 
Mondes, and hosts of other reviews to keep himself up to the mark. 
Assuming that he is a Churchman, and a patron of many livings, 
he will probably wish to study various ecclesiastical questions, 
and be continually looking out for those best fitted to fill the 
livings he may have to give. If he is in the House of Commons, 
it is needless to say that when that assembly is sitting he will 
give but little trouble to his family and friends, for he will be 
chiefly invisible to them, frequently spending twelve or fifteen 
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consecutive hours in the House. Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
however, he will probably be expected to give or to attend great 
dinners and receptions. His medical attendant will most likely 
insist on his taking daily constitutionals; and some members, 
unable to secure time for exercise during the day, walk home from 
the House in the dead of night, or at dawn. Formerly, men used 
to rise very early and ride before breakfast, but now the hours 
are so prolonged many find that impossible. I believe it is too 
true that the Speaker’s duties this year were so incessant that 
he was sometimes only able to snatch three hours sleep. 

If this much-envied rich man is not in the House of Commons, 
if he is in the Lords, his life is comparatively easy. Still, if he 
is a man of mark, he will be expected to attend innumerable meet- 
ings, in addition to discharging his political and other public duties, 
and if he has the character of being a philanthropist, “‘ Heaven 
help him”’ unless he has the strength of mind to say ‘‘ No” very 
frequently. 

As for applications, he must expect from thirty to forty a day ; 
and I know people who always endeavour to answer all letters 
except those that are lithographed. If he is known to have 
made any particular subject his special study, letters will pour in on 
him from every quarter, asking for information on it. It is to be 
hoped this hunted Dives is fortunate in possessing a private secretary 
who is a consummate master of the art of conveying negative replies 
in the most agreeable manner ; but he will probably wish to refer 
most matters to his chief, on whom the real trouble of deciding 
what answers are to be given will fall. I read that the late Mr. 
Samuel Morley, after taking a short holiday in America for the 
benefit of his health, when he returned home, found two thousand 
letters on his table, to each of which he gave his attention. 

I am sure there are many men of influence who are really 
delighted to do kind acts, but they are compelled to decline great 
numbers of appeals. An enormous number of duties devolve on 
the wives of people possessing great wealth and position. To 
conduct large establishments properly demands much time and 
tact. The mistress of a household is bound to endeavour, to the 
utmost of her power, to see to the well-being of every member of 
that household: she ought to be a true house-mother, to borrow 
the German expression. When an establishment consists of thirty 
or forty persons under the roof, to say nothing of out-door ser- 
vants, it is no light task to see that all are kindly cared for, 
that all are properly lodged, that their mental as well as bodily 
needs are supplied, and recreation provided, as a relief to the 
daily round of monotonous work. When the wives of great landed 
proprietors are wisely and practically benevolent, it is extraordi- 
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nary what blessings they confer on the labourers and poor on 
their husbands’ estates. For instance, in parts of the country 
where wages are from ten to twelve shillings a week, the judicious 
gift of clothes, nourishing food, and coals, are of enormous value 
to the struggling poor. There are very many women of all 
classes in every neighbourhood who gladly undertake good works ; 
and sometimes, if the wife of the great man gives an impetus by 
her example, and takes a friendly interest in organizing societies 
to promote the cause of charity, or of mental improvement, or 
recreation, much brightness and comfort may be brought into 
many homes. 

In the exercise of generous hospitality, a gracious wife, of course, 
is of great use to a busy man. I have sometimes looked with 
feelings of sympathy at the enormous lists that those who “‘receive”’ 
on a large scale have to prepare. It also falls to the lot of ladies 
in such positions to take leading parts in meetings for benevolent 
and other objects; and it is really the duty of some to go a great 
deal into society, which, in the present arrangement of hours, 
necessitates sitting up very late. The woman who wishes to be 
companionable ought to read much and systematically, and she 
certainly should cultivate accomplishments, for without music or 
drawing there are times when the prose of life is apt to press 
heavily. But she must not allow the study of either to make her 
forget that the art of rendering life pleasant depends much on care- 
ful supervision of the kitchen, in itself a most important function. 
The great social movements of the day must not be overlooked, for 
much good may be done by women. Above all, a woman must 
recollect that her province is to smooth the rough angles of life—to 
please, to soothe, and cheer. The great difficulty in lives so fully 
occupied would seem to be to maintain a sense of the due proportion 
of time, money, and attention that should be allotted to the proper 
fulfilment of the various duties pertaining to the possession of great 
wealth and extensive influence. Doubtless, most minds have a 
bias, either to social pleasures on the one hand, or to charitable 
undertakings on the other; while some prefer a life of domestic 
quiet, and others may lean to ascetic practices, incompatible with 
the beneficent expenditure that those of great wealth may exercise. 
It is, indeed, difficult to preserve the just balance. In fact, there 
are few intervals of rest for very rich men and women in the 
position described, who have a sense of responsibility. The clergy, 
more especially bishops, are often denounced by agitators, as 
eating the bread of idleness. Bishops are often described as pass- 
ing their days in their palaces, surrounded by sycophants and 
attendants, drinking port wine, and spending princely revenues 
on luxury. But those who know the truth are aware that the 
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lives of most of our clergy are laborious and self-denying in the 
extreme, a bishop’s life being one of incessant toil; while a large 
portion of the revenues are spent in charity, as a matter of course. 
Statesmen who attain to the highest posts may possess everything 
the world can bestow except leisure; in vain do they retreat to 
corners of the Continent, to Highland glens, to Irish loughs, or to 
Welsh mountains for a brief rest, they are pursued by despatches, 
sometimes even by suppliants, while reporters hover round their 
paths. 

In order to obtain posts in any profession, those young men, 
who are popularly supposed to be born with silver spoons in their 
mouths, must pass examination after examination, often most 
severe ; some break down altogether under the strain and anxiety 
involved in the competitions now considered necessary. 

I have often heard those who have attained to considerable age, 
lament the absence of repose characteristic of these days. Entre 
chien et loup, the twilight hour, used, they say, to be a time of 
rest, of pleasant chat, and whispered confidences. Now, no sooner 
do the twilight shades darken, than the gas is turned on, or the 
electric light flashes forth, and all must be up to the mark. 
“Repose! Do not talk to me of repose,” was the reply of Lord 
Beaconsfield, to one who urged him to take a sorely-needed in- 
terval of rest. And that answer would be given now, by some 
great statesmen, who appear to be on the pinnacle of earthly 
fame and happiness, but who work like galley slaves, impelled 
by a sense of duty, and sustained by the conscientious feeling 
that they are devoting their best energies to their work in life. 
Successful professional men all tell the same story: having gained 
the prizes of life, they have but little leisure, and it must be re- 
membered what long severe study all must have undergone who 
are eminently successful in any career. 

It is to be wished that those who condemn the rich and powerful 
could gain a truer insight into the manner in which their lives are 
often spent; they would then acknowledge that no class can exist, 
in honour, without realising that content in this world must be 
earned by hard, honest work. 


JANETTA MANNERS. 
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TWO CENTENARIES. 


I. 
THE CENTENARY OF THE “TIMES.” 


Tue centenary of the Times is an event not only of national interest, 
but of national concern. Englishmen have good reason to be 
proud of their great journal, and their pride has much that is 
personal in it. For the files of the Times are not only the com- 
prehensive chronicle of a century of rapidly accelerated progress, 
and of unrivalled imperial expansion, but its successful career 
is the visible sign of the most sterling qualities in the national 
character. Starting from small beginnings, struggling against 
a succession of difficulties, always competing for public favour 
with formidable rivals, not unfrequently provoking the enmity of 
the men in power, who had many means besides criminal prosecu- 
tions of being revenged for the trouble and annoyance it caused 
them, the Times has made its way and established its ascendency 
by energy, enterprise, indomitable resolution, and, above all, by 
sturdy independence. In its early days, when its resources were 
limited, its independent action often cost it dear, directly and 
indirectly. Its proprietor was fined, sent to the prison and 
sentenced to the pillory for paragraphs on Princes of the Blood, 
which would now-a-days, as a matter of course, be regarded as 
statements of facts, or considered legitimate criticism. Its de- 
spatches were delayed in transmission, and it was frankly warned 
that it would only have fair treatment on the condition of un- 
conditional subserviency. These were awkward and embarrassing 
dilemmas for a man of business, and the turning-point of the 
fortunes of the paper. The first Mr. Walter would have found 
ample precedents in his profession for coming to terms with the 
imperious dictators of the Cabinet, and consenting to buy their good 
will by giving them ‘‘ an independent support.” It does as much 
credit to his sagacity as to his conscience, that he declined to come 
to any compromise. He refused to give in, and he resolved to 
persevere. He spent money lavishly when his resources must 
have been limited ; he organized his own service of continental 
expresses, and in that daringly speculative venture he struck the 
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key-note of the system which the Times has followed ever since. 
Thenceforward it was well understood that it was neither to be 
bought nor to be bullied. So it came to deal with statesmen and 
cabinets as an independent power, eloquently assailing the measures 
it condemned, vigorously and persistently withstanding the policy 
it disapproved. As it gained popularity and authority, that strong 
self-assertion became its backbone, and by swaying the national 
sentiment, it influenced the course of events. It furnished another 
illustration of the maxim that honesty is the best policy. Its 
independent action was recognized and admired. Its circulation 
rapidly increased, and consequently advertisements poured in upon 
it. To a newspaper, paying advertisements are the sinews of war. 
The increase of its resources with the reserves of its capital, en- 
couraged it in fresh enterprises. It did its utmost to accelerate 
foreign intelligence in the days of slow and doubtful communi- 
cation; from time to time it was recompensed by a sensational 
coup, when it triumphantly anticipated official announcements. 
The Times had already become an English institution ; already it 
had a firm hold on the commercial community, and enjoyed the 
confidence of the City of London. Speculators and investors, whose 
fortunes were staked on the shifting vicissitudes of the great Con- 
tinental struggle, turned eagerly to its columns for valuable prog- 
nostications and reliable intelligence. Politicians, whose ambition 
was greater than their knowledge, looked to it for practical 
guidance, and for dispassionate political forecasts. Humanum est 
errare, and the Times sometimes went wrong. But no more en- 
lightened or intelligent guidance was to be found elsewhere, and so 
it came to be gratefully recognised as the leading journal. When 
once a-journal has unhesitating precedence conceded to it, its 
future course is comparatively smooth. It has only to persevere 
in the principles, practice and traditions of which experience has 
proved the wisdom, to reinvest in enterprise that is sure to be 
remunerative a fair proportion of the capital flowing into its coffers, 
and to act always on the sound practical maxim of l’audace et 
toujours Vaudace. The leading journal had established a title to 
the flattering sobriquet of ‘“‘ the Thunderer.” The bolts that were 
forged by shrewd brains in Printing House Square came to be feared 
abroad as well as at home. They unseated domineering ministers, 
they shook strong cabinets, not infrequently they made Continental 
sovereigns tremble. It was a gratifying though an expensive 
tribute to the power of the paper in Louis Philippe’s reign, when 
his Foreign Office interfered with the forwarding of its despatches. 
The ministers of the constitutional king did not get the 
best of the battle. A simple Englishman, the second Mr. 
Walter, enlisted |the jealousy ofj-the Austrian Government 
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on his side, and special mail packets, steaming up the com- 
paratively sheltered Adriatic, cut the ground from under the feet of 
the French Messageries and the Malle-postes. The French authori- 
ties sued for peace, which Mr. Walter, from considerations of 
personal convenience, granted. Meantime, many circumstances 
had been conspiring in England to increase the power of the press 
and the circulation of the newspapers. The stamp duty had been 
reduced with the advertisement tax; the first Reform Bill had 
lowered the franchise, and intelligent interest in public affairs had 
been extending with the franchise and the spread of education. 
Consequently the proprietor and editor of the leading journal had 
become personages whose power must be reckoned with. Their 
sympathies were courted by the Opposition and deprecated by 
statesmen who had staked their reputation on the passing of 
particular measures, more especially when, as an essential pre- 
liminary, public opinion must be educated. In the Greville 
correspondence we come on many significant indications of the 
controlling influence of the Times, and the general respect that 
was paid to it. We hear of Lord Durham dropping in one 
evening on the Editor, as the emissary of Leopold, King of the 
Belgians, to complain of an article which had stung the King, and 
to beg for the application of a soothing plaister. A startling 
phenomenon to men of the old school; and the comment of Sir 
Denis Le Marchant was, ‘‘ Here was the proudest man in Eng- 
land come to solicit the editor of a newspaper for a crowned 
head.”” The incident was a startling one in the year when it 
occurred ; now it would be taken much as a matter of course. In 1884, 
Lord Lyndhurst remarked, apropos to the negotiations which had 
been opened between the Times and the Duke of Wellington, as to 
the publication of certain Cabinet secrets, over which the Times 
was hesitating, ‘‘ Why, Barnes is the most powerful man in the 
country.” In 1834, Peel, with all his reserve and his austere sense 
of official dignity, wrote in warm terms to thank the Editor for his 
‘powerful support.” “If I do not offer the expressions of 
personal gratitude, it is because I feel that such expressions would 
do injustice to the character of a support which was given exclu- 
sively on the highest and most independent grounds of public 
principle. . . . I should, however, be doing injustice to my own 
feelings, if I were to retire from office without one word of acknow- 
ledgment, without at least assuring you of the admiration with 
which I witnessed, during the arduous contest in which I was 
engaged, the daily exhibition of that extraordinary ability to 
which I was indebted for a support the more valuable because it 
was an impartial and discriminating support.” Such a testimonial, 
from aman like Peel, who carefully weighed each word, and who 
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was never effusive in his expressions of gratitude, is invaluable 
as a tribute to the talent, the patriotism, and the public spirit with 
which the paper was being conducted. It is typical, too; for Sir 
Robert had to thank the Times, not for the thorough-going support 
of a partisan, but for the discriminating aid of an independent 
ally. It would seem that these traditions have been continued 
down to the present day, for a significant example will be in the 
recollection of our readers. It was an open secret that a minister 
of commanding influence, on the eve of retiring from office, had 
himself brought the news of the sensational secession to the 
Times office. Naturally anxious as to how the public might take 
the intelligence, it may be presumed that he hoped to retain the 
Thunderer as his advocate, by what was certainly a handsome 
retaining fee. If so, as matter of fact, he took less than nothing 
by the action, and the Times next morning spoke its mind, in the 
interests of the public and not of the politician. 

Opinions may differ as to the merits of different newspapers, but 
the post of Editor of the Times is acknowledged to be the blue ribbon 
of the profession, and in that position the unostentatious ambition— 
that is content with the substance of power—is so amply satisfied, 
that even emoluments become a secondary consideration. In the first 
place, it must be remembered that the appointment is itself the 
recognition of a rare combination of qualities. The Editor of such 
a paper as the Times has any amount of efficient assistance ; 
nevertheless he is personally answerable for everything. He is 
personally and very directly interested in the capabilities of his 
colleagues and chief subordinates. They must be men whose 
intelligence he can trust, though he must keep their work 
under constant supervision. No doubt, he has an invaluable 
ally in the Manager, who has the general organization and the 
business arrangements under his special charge; no doubt the 
complicated machinery has come to work easily, in grooves that 
have been worn smooth by immemorial routine. But unexpected 
hitches may occur at any moment, and the Editor has the 
waggon always at his heels. The worry of each day 
is renewed on the morrow. The weight of cares can 
seldom be cast aside, his versatile intelligence is in perpetual 
action; the judgment must be ready to rally to prompt de- 
cision against physical exhaustion at a moment’s notice, and 
to take a momentous resolution when some startling surprise 
has been sprung upon it. When the paper is on the eve of going 
to press, a sensational telegram comes in from the Continent. The 
presses are stopped while a brief leader is being scribbled; and 
however guardedly written, the article practically commits the 
paper to the line of policy in which it must persevere. That is, 
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undoubtedly, the severest test of an editor’s capacity. The 
heaven-born editor makes up his mind on the moment by intuition 
rather than on reflection, and the history of the Times shows that 
its successive editors have been greatly and even wonderfully gifted 
in that respect. Sometimes they may have taken their line on false 
or imperfect information ; but they have generally had the gift of 
distinguishing the false from the probable, and, on the whole, it 
must be admitted that they have kept marvellously straight. 
Coming to a safe resolution in such urgent circumstances is the 
most responsible among an editor’s many responsibilities ; but he 
has not only to superintend the daily and nightly driving of his 
machine, which involves a great deal of inevitable drudgery; he 
has not only to sift the grain from the chaff in a most promiscuous 
variety of contributions on all subjects, ranging from politics, 
religion and science, to industries, arts and literature ; but he must 
be a man of the world as well, with tact, firmness and suavity. 
It is safe to say that he never goes into society without meeting 
with men who have much to get from him. He must listen and 
speak, in seductive tétes-a-téte with statesmen, without fettering his 
future freedom of action; he must refuse or decline to accede to 
decently-veiled demands or suggestions, without ruffling suscepti- 
bilities ; for, after all, communications in the highest sphere of 
politics must be managed diplomatically and carried on with 
courtesy. So long as there is no open cause of offence, social 
civilities engage to nothing. The most highly-placed statesman 
knows very well, that after making his house as pleasant as 
possible, when his chef has done the best, and his cellar has been 
drawn upon, and after having exhausted his eloquence in persua- 
sive arguments, he may be mercilessly attacked next morning on 
publie grounds, and made to appear supremely ridiculous and incon- 
sistent by unseasonable collations of former speeches. The able 
editor nascitur non fit ; it would seem that he need scarcely serve an 
apprenticeship; and it is noteworthy that with the Times, the 
directing proprietors and some of the best editors have succeeded 
to supreme command at an extraordinarily early age. We never 
dream of catching our Cabinet ministers young; a rising barrister 
thinks he has done fairly well when he is getting into respectable 
practice in middle age. The second Mr. Walter of the dynasty, 
assumed the management of the mighty journal at the age of 18; 
his son succeeded him at the relatively mature age of 29. Mr. 
Delane was only 24, when, to his delight and astonishment, he 
replaced Barnes. We have heard the friend who shared his 
chambers tell the story of how, in the buoyancy of youth, he burst 
into their room one afternoon, exclaiming, ‘“‘ By G—, what do you 
think has happened? Iam the Editor of the Times.” And the 
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present occupant of the post had alljthe best of his life before him 
when the load of responsibility was laid upon his shoulders. Our . 
present system of condemning men in the prime of their powers to 
a heart-wearing probation is an anachronism, and a survival of the 
patriarchal ages, when a man had half a millennium to ripen in. 
When we weigh the deliberative wisdom of grey hairs against the 
“oo” and fervid energy of young manhood, we find that in such 
speculatively arduous undertakings as the direction of a journal or 
the supreme command in a campaign, much depends on mere 
physical energy and the elasticity that can bid defiance to the 
never-ceasing strain. Moreover, the success of the Times is a 
striking example of the advantages of continuous management by 
men who are up to their work. 

Celebrating its centenary, the Times justly claimed credit for 
having set an example in many ways to the other journals. When 
one paper leads the way, others are forced to follow. Money, as 
we said, is the sinews of war, and the Times has been reaping a 
richer and richer harvest by always reinvesting its reserves of 
capital in its enterprises. Even those who may be to some extent 
initiated have no adequate idea of the wide ramifications of the 
organization that has its head-quarters in Printing House Square. 
In a memorable passage in Pendennis, Thackeray makes George 
Warrington expatiate eloquently on one of the _brilliantly- 
illuminated newspaper offices in the Strand. ‘‘ Look at that, Pen. 
There she is—the great empire—who never sleeps. She has her 
ambassadors in every quarter of the world—her couriers upon 
every land. Her officers march along with armies, and her envoys 
walk into statesmen’s cabinets. They are ubiquitous.” Since 
Warrington and Pendennis wrote for the Pall Mall Gazette, the 
progress of the press has been astounding. Scientific invention 
has been indefatigably active, and the intelligent Warrington never 
dreamed of the sensations and developments of the future. 
Served by regular posts and occasional expresses, the pace of the 
old-fashioned journal, as contrasted with the new, was that of the 
hare to the tortoise. Till comparatively lately, the Times leisurely 
printed its outer sheet in the course of the day. Now everything 
is left to the last moment, when it is forced ahead at high 
pressure ; the paper is whirled through the machinery at the rate 
of more than 70,000 copies per hour. The Times goes to press 
with its inner sheet at 3.45, and the publication must come to an 
end about 5.15, for the vans and carts are waiting by the dozen to 
gallop off with the packages to the early trains. The paper is 
always being edited against time; seven columns and a half may 
be transmitted by the special wire from Paris, and Paris is con- 
nected, in its turn, with the capitals of Eastern Europe. But the 
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foreign. news, which are continually coming in, are only a single 
item. Reporters may be at work from Cape Wrath to the Land’s 
End, transmitting speeches which must be scrutinized and con- 
densed. Telegraphs connect the office with the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Fast as the Parliamentary reports are sent in, they are 
set up by composing machine, on which the operator deftly plays 
as on the keys of a cottage piano; and, by pneumatic tubes, the 
“‘slips’’ are transmitted to the printing-room, thus dispensing with 
hand-carrying, and diminishing labour. All the latest modern 
improvements are to be found in a self-sufficing establishment. The 
Times may be said to make everything for itself, except the 
paper and the ink. When the new printing presses, invented by 
the present manager, were adopted in 1862, it was decided to exe- 
cute the engineering on the premises. Now the Times constructs 
its presses, and its casting and composing machines as well. Its 
conductors, with their characteristic independence, have declared 
against the tyranny of trade unions. And naturally they have had 
no difficulty in finding skilled workmen, for not only is the pay 
high and the treatment liberal, but they have led the way in a 
philanthropical regard for the health and comfort of their depen- 
dants. The old newspaper printing offices were dismal and 
unwholesome dens; and the most that could be said in their 
favour was, that the rooms consecrated to the head work of 
the establishment were little better. Long ago the Times revolu- 
tionized all that, and the present offices, rebuilt some fifteen 
years ago—with bricks, by the way, from Mr. Walter’s brick-fields 
at Bearwood, after designs of his own, and under his personal 
superintendence—are a model of all the comforts that are attain- 
able under the circumstances. The conscious sense of perpetual 
motion and ceaseless unrest cannot be got rid of; lights are 
gleaming from all the windows, through the river fogs and the 
small hours; the solid buildings are shaken by the violent vibra- 
tion of the iron presses throbbing in the basements; the warn- 
ing bells of the telegraphs are ringing continually; despatches 
and messages, marked “immediate,” are perpetually being shot 
in at the doors. Nevertheless, all is made as pleasant as possible 
for the men at work. Editors and the busy leader-writers are 
toiling in spacious and comparatively quiet chambers. Com- 
positors are setting up the type in lofty, well-lighted, and well- 
ventilated halls; of course the reporters are equally well treated ; 
the busy printing machines are being driven below ground by the 
cool and clear electric light, in air as wholesome as any in London. 
And, to all intents and purposes, the premises are a comfortable 
club. Each man has his own compartment, where he can keep a 
change of clothes and boots, with a peg for his hat and overcoat. 
He can have any refreshment he needs in a spacious refectory, at 
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any hour of the night or morning, the provisions being served him 
at cost price. No doubt nothing pays better, in the long run, than 
keeping skilled employés healthful and contented. None the less 
does the Times deserve infinite credit for being the first to break 
with the sordid old practices and set a generous example of wise 
liberality. 

We have alluded already to the special service of foreign ex- 
presses, when the ambition of Napoleon was convulsing Europe, 
when great events might be happening any day on the Con- 
tinent, and when London was almost as distant from Austerlitz 
or the Borodino, as from Timbuctoo or the Falkland Islands in 
this year of the nineteenth century. A romance might be 
written—and we wish we had a De Foe with the materials to write 
it—of the Times’ arrangements with its venturesome and energetic 
emissaries; with the rough captains of fast-sailing smuggling 
luggers in the channel; with the masters of the small steamers 
that always lay with banked-up fires waiting for mounted posts 
at Calais or Dunquerque. But with the long peace there came 
a lull in European politics ; and so far as foreign affairs were con- 
cerned, public interest had been stagnating. After the outbreak 
of the revolutionary epidemics in 1848, interest began to revive 
again ; and then it occurred to the directors of the Times that a 
new field of journalistic enterprise was opening. Even then they 
had their regular correspondents in the various capitals; but the 
work was done under slight stimulus, in a spasmodic and per- 
functory fashion. We have heard the late Mr. Mowbray Morris 
relate how he made the round of the Continent to reorganize the 
service. With no ordinary knowledge of men, with no common 
literary insight, he succeeded to admiration. Thenceforth the 
English public has been trained by the Times to an intelligent 
acquaintance with Continental politics; though it is only fair to 
add that, in this respect, it now finds in other daily journals, and 
notably in the Standard, able and enterprising competitors. Many 
of its most distinguished foreign correspondents have been foreigners, 
thoroughly familiar with English, but cosmopolitans and polyglot 
linguists. We could name two or three of them, who might be seen 
any morning, meditating their letters, the floor of the chamber being 
strewed with journals in Russian, Hungarian, Bohemian, and half 
the Sclavonic tongues of Eastern Europe; and in these cases, the 
wide familiarity with languages betokened a proportionate breadth 
of view, and a shrewd perception of the intricate problems which 
hopelessly puzzle outsiders. To appreciate the value of the 
information forwarded from these foreign agencies, one ought to 
realise the social position of the correspondent. The represen- 
tative of the Times is literally, as George Warrington described 
him, an ambassador—an unofficial envoy, unfettered by red tape. 
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He has his free entry everywhere, and is the favoured recipient 
of “ officious” communications, especially when it is the desire 
of foreign statesmen to be placed in prompt contact with public 
opinion here. He maintains his position by exercising his unbiassed 
judgment; he reports interviews or forwards the communications 
he receives with his own independent comments. Be sure that 
he has the entry of the Ministries at all hours, and is never kept 
dancing attendance in the ante-room. Now and again he has a 
difference of opinion with our official envoy, and even then he 
can hold his own, though, of course, his duties may be made 
more disagreeable. In old times, foreign ambassadors in London 
were in the habit of intriguing with political malcontents against 
unfriendly Cabinets. Now-a-days, though the envoys of the Times 
will not intrigue, yet they are habitually consulted by foreign 
statesmen as to the real mind of the country, when relations have 
become difficult with the Ministry in power. And like Clive, 
looking back on his visit to the treasury of Moorshedabad, those 
agents of an English journal, reflecting on their opportunities, 
may well be lost in amazement at their own moderation and self- 
control. We do not refer to a refusal of bribes; that is a coarse 
form of corruption which has gone out of fashion. We do not 
allude to the gratification of social aspirations, because their social 
ambitions are amply gratified, and many a high-born and hof-fahig 
noble might envy their consideration at Court. But we know 
that they are incessantly beset by applications for the word which 
would have weight with the dispensers of patronage. Plausible 
applicants for promotion or advancement are perpetually seeking 
their support ; and the correspondent who is sensitively punctilious 
as to compromising himself, must be indifferent to turning flatter- 
ing parasites into backbiters, and must always be ready with his 
courteous ‘ No.” 

Europe had been resting in peace for seven-and-thirty years, 
with the exception of the revolutionary troubles in 1848 and 1849, 
when the East was disturbed by the expedition to the Crimea. 
‘The Times, as it proved, had a happy idea, on public as well as 
on private grounds, when it decided to send out special war corre- 
spondents. Never, perhaps, has it made a more fortunate choice 
than when it pitched upon William Howard Russell, who had 
previously done it good service in Ireland. Dr. Russell, was 
the precursor of that iron race of ready writers, who could always 
come to time under any circumstances; who invariably answered 
to the spur of excitement ; who kept their heads when everything 
around was in confusion; who could seize on the salient features 
of a fight with the instincts of a soidier and strategist ; and who 
could scribble in the saddle, or in the worst inn’s worst room, as 
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if they were seated behind a snug writing-table in London. Dr.. 
Russell’s graphic powers of writing were a gift ; but his commission, 
as it chanced, demanded sterner qualities. It was agreeable work, 
glorifying the courage of our troops, and their heroic endurance 
under terrible sufferings. But those sufferings touched his feelings, 
and awakened his sense of duty. Living in friendship with men. 
whom he liked and admired, he wrote the series of letters which 
were necessarily intensely objectionable to them. The main faults. 
may have lain with the survival of a stereotyped system of routine, 
and with the successive Ministers who had taken no steps towards 
reforming it. But much of the responsibility for the suffering 
and semi-starvation, for defective sanitation and unnecessary toil, 
rested indubitably with the chiefs of departments in the Crimea. 
Russell wrote his reports without fear or favour, and shifted his 
responsibility on the Times, which was not slow to take it up. 
The Times backed up its correspondent in a series of scathing 
and searching leaders, which shocked the nation and stirred the 
Cabinet. Efforts in many ways were made to silence it; it 
had to resist plausible and pathetic appeals urged on patriotic 
grounds. It is hard to tell what effects this action of the Times 
may have had on the upshot of the war. It is certain that it 
saved innumerable lives, and relieved an incalculable amount of 
misery. The Government bestirred itself to send out the supplies 
and the reinforeements, which were so sorely needed. Well- 
freighted transports in Balaklava harbour promptly discharged 
their welcome stores, instead of facing the chances of storms 
while they waited for wearisome formalities ; and the construction 
of the railway from Balaklava to the front relieved the over- 
tasked and under-fed soldiers from their drudgery as beasts of 
burden. Compared with all that, it was comparatively little that 
the Times took the lead in getting up the relief fund, which was 
so admirably administered by Mr. John Macdonald. 

We need not continue the story of the war correspondence of the 
journal—through the Indian Mutiny—through the seven days’ 
campaign, with Russell on the one side, and Hozier on the other— 
through the French war, when Russell, as representing the Times, 
was personally vouched for by the German Emperor, and when he 
reached Versailles with the main columns of the invading forces, 
having half a dozen capable colleagues in various quarters of the 
field. Those war correspondents—and Barrow sang their praises 
long ago in the Bible in Spain—have always done their duty with 
chivalrous courage; though not a few, like Colonel Pemberton, have 
come to grief. Thanks to the military-mindedness of many 
brilliantly-gifted British civilians, other papers have found no 
difficulty in recruiting their staffs; and we need not say that no. 
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man has taken higher rank in that unattached branch of the 
service, than Mr. Archibald Forbes, of the Daily News. The war 
correspondents have been always to the front, whether our flying 
columns were scattering the Indian mutineers, or plodding through 
the waterless wastes of the Soudan, or improvising a zereba-fortress 
behind a barricade of thorn-bushes and biscuit-tins. But the 
Times has also done inestimable service in commissioning corre- 
spondents at home to inquire into national grievances, to search out 
suspected abuses, and pave the way for reforming legislation. 
“‘ Commissioners,” they may well be called, for, though there is no 
‘compulsion, they can command any quantity of willing testimony, 
‘although, as the evidence is not given upon oath, it is the more 
‘difficult to decide upon it. 

The Irish trouble has always been a burning one, and in 1845 
Mr. Thomas Foster made the tour of the island, and brought up 
a report which would be well worth studying, even by politicians of 
the present day. Things have changed in many respects, yet the 
‘essential conditions of the Irish problem remain much the same, 
and we know no man who has gone more to the roots of matters 
than Mr. Foster. The bulky volume in which his letters are 
reprinted is a treasury of information as to the capabilities of the 
country, the character of the people, and the strange diversities in 
local conditions; nor do we doubt that it has been freely drawn 
upon by journalists and pamphleteers who have never cared to 
acknowledge their obligations to the writer. Then again in 1850, 
when distress was almost universal in England, and the agricultural 
districts were suffering from the repeal of the Corn Laws, Mr. Caird, 
accompanied by Mr. Macdonald of Crimean celebrity, was charged 
to travel the country and make a thorough investigation into the 
causes. The searching inquiry lasted for more than a year; and 
the results were republished in 1851, in a volume which came to be 
recognized as an authority on English Agriculture. These are only 
two examples among many of similarly useful work. And it must 
be remarked that the great superficial capacity of the Times 
gives it an immense advantage in undertaking such labours. The 
usual size may be said to be sixteen pages. Very frequently it 
issues four extra pages by way of supplement, and when the 
dammed-back matter bursts the barriers the supplement swells 
to twice the size. To take a recent instance which happens to occur 
tous. There is no other paper published in London which could 
afford in a time of active political agitation to devote so many 
columns to the technical correspondence on ‘‘ Odiwm Medicum and 
Homeopathy.” Which reminds us of another advantage from ample 
elbow-room—that the Times can cater freely for all interests, for 
all sections of the community, and occasionally even for insignificant 
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cliques. The important Australian correspondence is caviar to 
most Englishmen ; even the instructive Indian telegrams, we fear, 
are generally neglected. Yet they are of immense interest to many 
influential men who are the blood and blackbone of powerful 
communities. The City article, which sends palpitations through so 
many anxious hearts, is as dull as ditchwater to those who delight 
in the sparkling champagne of theatrical reports and fashionable 
intelligence. While the present editor has been showing his sense 
of the cosmopolitan scope of his journal, by reviewing the history 
of every conceivable subject in the past year, from scientific 
speculation to Private Bill legislation, and from tin mines to 
telegraphy. 

Apropos to outside correspondence and the advantage of ample 
space, perhaps nothing has contributed more to the exceptional 
position of the Times, than the claims it has asserted over letter- 
writers of all classes. It is proverbial that the first idea of the 
outraged Briton is to vent his indignation in a letter to the Times. 
It may be taken for granted that,in nine cases out of ten, these 
ungrammatical outpourings of wrath are consigned to the waste- 
paper basket. But every public man who is desirous of delivering 
his mind, every politician who has some brand-new plan of reform, 
every man of celebrity or notoriety who has a scheme to broach, 
or a grievance to be redressed, sends his lucubrations to the Times 
as a matter of course. When a sensational controversy is once 
begun, Heaven only knows where it may end ; combatants crowd 
to the melée from all quarters, and even if they choose to tilt 
anonymously or under initials, with blank shields and closed visors, 
it is assumed that they must have claims to some kind of hearing, 
and are entitled to be listened to with a certain respect. The 
Editor has reason to believe that the controversy will either interest 
his readers or be productive of public benefit. Cleverness and 
smartness in style are generally conditions of the correspondence, 
and it may range over anything, from the administration of 
freland and the destitution of the unemployed, to the cymbals 
of the Salvation Army, the genuflexions and chalices of Ritualism,. 
or the sorrows of the frozen-out blackbirds and thrushes. 

The regular staff of the Times, if a catalogue could be published, 
would embrace a long record of distinguished names, and of 
names that well deserved to be distinguished. In France, with 
the practice of signed articles, the ready journalist is rewarded 
with lucrative diplomatic missions ; he comes to the front in the 
frequent revolutions as the leader and idol of the mob; he rises 
through the lower Chambers and the shifting Cabinets, till he is 
shelved in the lucrative dignity of the Senate. The leader-writers 
‘in the great English journal merge their individualities in the 
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paper. Sometimes they are sought out by statesmen, who have 
gone behind the scenes, for commanding and responsible positions 
of confidence, which open to them other vistas of ambition. We 
believe that, as a rule, when those prospects are displayed for 
their seduction, they hesitate and incline to refuse. They have 
fallen in love with the silent power of their work. The zeal with 
which they throw themselves into political controversy generates 
an enthusiasm of conviction which is kept in check and yet stimu- 
lated by the sense of responsibility, with the consciousness of 
superior knowledge and the access to special sources of informa- 
tion. One cannot help thinking how much our voluble platform 
orators have to learn from the man whose mind for many years 
has concentrated itself on particular subjects. The one who has 
been reading up a brief from leading articles, scatters phrases and 
fallacies broadcast, intent upon drawing a cheer from a popular 
audience, or on pushing his popularity with a constituency con- 
siderably more ignorant than himself. The other has been 
submitting himself to the severe discipline of incessant study and 
careful reflection. Even as he works off the article which reads 
so lightly, the reports of speeches may be coming in from all 
quarters, and his practiced judicial faculties must be continually 
on the strain. 

Beyond the staff who have formally taken service with it, the 
Times has always been efficiently supported by a brilliant flying 
corps of outsiders. There again it can avail itself of the 
advantages of elbow-room. To single out a very few examples, it 
was in its columns that Disraeli made a sensation with his 
‘Runnymede Letters.” It was indebted to “‘ Historicus” for the 
learned lucubrations on international law which were suggested 
by the difficulties arising out of the American War; but when 
‘* Historicus,” in the belief of the Times, broke with his principles, 
and recklessly sacrificed patriotism to party, the wheels of the 
Juggernaut relentlessly rolled over him. We cannot pretend to 
run over the celebrities who have notoriously figured as contribu- 
tors. Brougham, the most versatile and volatile of Lords-Chan- 
cellor, did telling work in his time; so did the shrewd and sarcastic 
Mr. Lowe, when any prospect of the peerage must have seemed 
wildly improbable. Thackeray used to send manuscripts to Print- 
ing House Square, and Thackeray’s crony and literary ally, “‘ Jacob 
Omnium,” had a speciality for broaching such light social questions 
as ‘‘ Belgravian Mothers,” and “Pretty Horsebreakers.” The 
Times has always been ready to foster and remunerate talent, so 
long as the talent had stuff in it that could be turned to popular 
account. Many of the accomplished outsiders have come forward 
from time to time as literary and artistic critics on subjects on 
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which they were exceptionally well-informed. And there have 
been men like Mr. Hayward, with a firm footing on the borderland 
between the regular forces and the reserves. Many of Hayward’s 
best essays and biographical sketches have been reprinted from the 
Times’ columns. His memory, his ready recollection of anecdotes, 
his wide and very miscellaneous reading, his long experience of 
London society, his familiar acquaintance with distinguished 
foreigners, were all at call and could always be counted upon when 
a light disappeared from the world of letters or politics, or when 
a star of the salons was suddenly eclipsed. Hayward’s mantle has 
fallen upon other shoulders, but it would be difficult to fill his place. 

To turn from light and popular writing to what is too often dry 
and monotonous as the desert of Sahara, the Times has always 
prided itself, with good reason, on the fulness and exactitude of its 
Parliamentary and legal reports. They may not be accepted as 
evidence in the Courts—we are not sure whether they are or not 
—but in practice they are always relied upon in the most en- 
venomed political controversy. It may be remarked that the 
standard of a politician may be gauged by the amount of space 
accorded by the Times to his ex-Parliamentary utterances. No 
one can deny that it has held an equal balance between the 
speakers whose policy it supports and the speakers to whom it is 
opposed. Its sagacious prescience has often given a lift to pro- 
mising men aspiring to eminence. It was the Times, for example, 
that first appreciated Lord Randolph Churchill, if it did not 
actually discover him ; long before it had been recognized that his 
lordship would be a power in his Party, his speeches had been 
reported with flattering fulness. 

It is the business of every journal to prosper, and to neglect no 
legitimate means of increasing its circulation and revenues. But 
the Times, in its independence, has repeatedly given proof of rare 
disinterestedness. The tablet over the northern door in the quad- 
rangle of the office is a tribute from the commercial community 
to the exposure of a great swindling conspiracy. On that occasion, 
the energy and public spirit of the paper, unmasking a syndicate 
of rogues and provoking costly actions for libel, is said to have 
saved the City something like a million of money. Still more 
serious were the sacrifices to which it honourably resigned itself, in 
the attitude it assumed during the railway mania of 1845. In 
four flourishing weeks the advertisements are said to have risen 
to the unprecedented average of £6,500. Had the Times been 
simply content to keep silence, it might have gone on profiting by 
the furor. But it foresaw the inevitable crash, and set itself to 
save the public. In a succession of bold and vigorous articles, 
investors were warned of the coming collapse. In a single week 
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the advertisements had fallen to one-half, and we can conceive 
the extent of the animosity it must have excited in influential 
financial circles, where projectors and speculators were busily 
blowing bubble companies, and industriously “ bulling” the 
markets. Yet there, again, in the turning off of that Pactolean 
stream, honesty must have paid in the end, because it was 
a fresh assurance of the incorruptibility of the journal as a 
financial guide. 

It would be impossible to compress within reasonable limits 
a sketch of its influence on politics and public measures. We 
have seen a minister, in the exceptional position of the Duke of 
Wellington, commissioning confidential envoys to make overtures 
for its alliance. We see ministers of unimpeachable character, 
like Lord Aberdeen, soliciting its aid, and somewhat stretching a 
point of honour in order to induce it to force the hands of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. We see it taking a line of its own 
when Parties were sharply divided on the Reform Bill, and, an- 
ticipating its London contemporaries in the condemnation of the 
Corn Laws, although it subsequently came to a quarrel with one 
of the twin apostles of Free Trade. Sometimes, no doubt, its 
sagacity has partially failed it, as when it opposed the marriage of 
the Princess Royal with the Prince of Prussia; though the dis- 
astrous consequences it predicted are said to have been in some 
measure realised, in the strained relations of Her Highness with 
the most powerful statesman in Germany. But perhaps the 
honourable management of the journal, according to its best lights, 
was never more happily or concisely asserted than in the bio- 
graphical memoir of the late Mr. Walter, which appeared in his 
own paper. Mr. Walter represented the principles which had 
consistently inspired the direction. ‘‘He was ever ready to 
measure the most plausible schemes, the most popular opinion, 
the most promising experiments, the most dominant parties, the 
most powerful minister, the most established reputation, the most 
inveterate usages, the most subtle schemes, the most embracing 
-classes, the most formidable combinations. Whilst other men 
found a refuge for intellectual weakness, or moral instability in 
pledging their faith to a statesman, a party, a theory, or a class, 
he never forgot that such things were made for men, not men 
for them. No sooner did he perceive that a party was irreclaim- 
ably selfish, or a minister irremediably committed to anti-national 
measures, to corrupt associations, or to an imbecile, and, there- 
fore, injurious policy—no sooner was it evident that the tempta- 
tions incident to power had prevailed over the public spirit of the 
statesman, than he promptly and openly withdrew the support 
which had been tendered only for the public advantage.” 
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It would be ungrateful as ungracious to bring our article to a 
close without doing justice to the conduct of the Times in the 
present critical situation. Party ties had been torn asunder; 
simultaneous conversions had been suddenly effected by coincidences 
that can only seem miraculous; the cherished principles of the 
Liberals had been cast to the winds. Half the Party had obse- 
quiously followed their Dictator, and made common cause with 
the extreme Left, resigning itself to the desperate chances of an 
experimental leap in the dark. Had the Times cast in its lot 
with the pessimists, who sought desperate remedies for a dangerous 
disease, an incalculable impulse must have been given to the Separa- 
tists. The situation was an anxious one, for the Times had always 
been honourably associated with the Liberal cause and progres- 
sive legislation. It promptly decided between names and things, 
between facts and fallacies. It recognized at once that the 
genuine Liberals were those who followed the sage leadership of 
Lord Hartington, and that all differences with the Conservatives 
sank into insignificence before an imperative call for conserving the 
Empire. Throwing itself into the thick of the fight, after deliber- 
ately counting the cost, it has given heart and courage to the 
allied forces of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists. It has been 
preaching harmony, advocating mutual concessions, and doing its 
best, with much success, to smooth away difficulties. It has fought 
the battle of imperial unity with a cogency of argument and 
lucidity of exposition which may have confirmed the faith of 
many a waverer, when it must have been shaken by the fervid 
sensationalism of Separatist oratory. It has hit hard, but it has 
never struck unfairly. Day after day it has exerted itself in- 
defatigably to rectify misrepresentations, and to expose the men- 
dacious. It has not scrupled to stake the character acquired in a 
eentury on bringing charges against the most conspicuous National- 
ists, which must carry conviction to dispassionate minds, so long 
as they are not judicially contradicted. When the battle of law 
and order has been won, as we hope it may be; when the shaken 
union of the British Isles has been re-established on a firmer, 
broader, and more generous basis, we think the Times will have 
deserved another memorial tablet, in recognition of invaluable. 
services to the country and the cause of order. 


Auex. Innes SHanp. 
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II. 
THE CENTENARY OF AUSTRALIA. 


One hundred years ago—on the 26th of January 1788—the first 
European settlement in Australia was formally founded on the 
shores of Port Jackson by Captain Arthur Phillip, the first and 
one of the ablest Governors of New South Wales. The success of 
the American War of Independence had closed Virginia as a depdét 
for the criminals of England; and the colonization of Australia 
arose out of the necessity for providing another dust-heap on which 
to throw the refuse of the English population. It was, indeed, 
with a cargo of a thousand convicts that Governor Phillip set sail 
on his memorable enterprise, which was destined to be the begin- 
ning of the history of a great nation, and to open up for England’ 
a second new world as if in compensation for the one she had just 
thrown away. A contrast of the small and discouraging beginning 
of Australian colonization with the magnificent sum of achieve- 
ment now presented by Australia, will sharply set before the mind 
one of the most marvellous passages in the world’s history. To. 
trace step by step the development of the British Empire in the 
Southern Seas would overtask our time and space; and a sort 
of bird’s-eye view will be at once more picturesque and more 
intelligible. 

The only object aimed at by the British Government in settling 
Australia was to get rid of the convicts. One can scarcely believe 
even that it was expected the convicts should do more than drag 
out a brief and miserable existence, under the rigours of a rule 
designed rather to hasten than prolong their end. The arrange- 
ments under which Governor Phillip was despatched did not 
contain a single element of permanence. Not the least startling 
part in connection with this point is, that of the total number of 
1,030 persons who landed from the vessels of the expedition, only 
185 were women. The other “live stock” consisted of five 
horses, eleven cows, one bull, and twelve sheep ; while the expedi- 
tion was so badly provisioned that from the very moment of landing 
starvation began to stare the settlers in the face. To redress the 
balance of the sexes, the British Government, in a despatch, of 
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which a copy may be seen to this day in the Record Office, 
authorised the Governor to send a transport to one of the neigh- 
bouring Friendly Islands, and kidnap two hundred native women 
as wives for the unprovided males inthe colony! This gives a good 
idea of the views which the British Government of that day held as 
-to the future of Australia. But badly off as the settlers were at 
the first, their condition speedly became worse. One characteristic 
misfortune, and its sequel, may be mentioned. To the distress of 
the little community, it was found one day that the bull and four of 
the cows had escaped from the enclosure. Search parties were sent 
out, but in vain. Several years passed by, and then rumours 
reached the settlement that a herd of cattle had been seen about 
forty miles in the interior. Again parties were sent out in search, 
and, to the joy of the people, they discovered the lost cattle, now 
increased to several hundred. The place where the herd were 
grazing is now called the Cow Pastures. This story is enshrined 
in the most cherished traditions of the colony; it is not for me to 
cast doubt on its authenticity. 

Here, then, was the ugly duckling out of which the swan of the 
Southern Seas was to grow. Branded from the first with the stain 
of convictism ; settled by the scum of the criminal classes of 
England, who would seem to have been equipped rather with 
the hope that they would fail than that they would succeed ; 
regarded by the home Government as an almost uninhabitable and 
altogether useless country, save as a convenient hole into which to 
throw human refuse,—Australia has risen to a commanding 
height of prosperity and influence, thanks to her natural resources, 
to the industry of the race she has so generously nurtured, but 
mainly to the extraordinary genius, energy, and forethought of an 
unbroken succession of great men, who, in politics, in exploration, 
in philanthropy, in industry, and in commerce, have steadily built 
up undying reputations for themselves and unequalled prosperity 
for their country. 

Governor Phillip’s employers thought only of founding a prison ; 
Governor Phillip himself set to work to found an empire. History 
has never yet done justice to the genius and the worthiness of that 
great man. Neglected by the home Government, beset by diffi- 
culties in Australia, he toiled on, ever with an eye to the future 
which loomed visibly before him. Happily for Australia, he was 
armed with ampler powers than any other Governor has ever been 
entrusted with before or since. Practically he was omnipotent; 
and he used his power wisely. He had enemies even among his 
own officers, and not the least noteworthy incident of those early 
days is that a despatch was sent to Whitehall begging that 
Governor Phillip should be recalled, and the settlement broken up, 
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‘*for,” adds the writer, ‘‘ it would be cheaper for your lordships to. 
feed the prisoners on turkey and venison in Fleet Street than 
keeping up this barren settlement.” One trembles to think of the 
consequences that would have followed upon the adoption of this 
advice! Governor Phillip’s services to the infant colony were of 
incalculable value. He established a stable government, securing 
to everyone his just rights, conferring upon all such individual 
liberty as was consistent with the general welfare, and causing the 
law to be not only feared but respected. He established law among 
a community of outlaws. He stimulated industry, directed the 
energies of his subjects, and encouraged by his kindness those 
whose natural tendencies he sometimes repressed by terrible 
severity. When, after five years’ service, he left Australia, he was 
able to look upon a colony still, of course, in its infancy, but an 
infancy strong, healthy, and full of promise. 

And now, after a hundred years, what do we see? The white 
population of the Australasian colonies, of all of which the settle- 
ment of Sydney was the germ, is close upon four millions ; and the 
stain of convictism has been so completely removed that not a 
trace of it remains. There is less crime in Australia than in 
England. The people are more highly educated than in England. 
Public health and public morals are of a higher standard than in 
England. The material resources of the country have been 
developed to an amazing extent. Australia possesses ninety 
millions of sheep, ten millions of cattle, a million and a quarter of 
horses, and seven million acres of land under crops. Her imports 
amount to sixty millions, and her exports to nearly fifty millions 
sterling per annum. Her public revenue is not less than twenty 
five millions a year, about a fourth of the revenue of the United 
Kingdom, with a population of only one-ninth. Her banks hold. 
assets to the value of one hundred and forty millions sterling, . 
representing £35 for every man, woman, and child in the country ; 
and this is exclusive of twelve millions sterling, deposited in Govern- 
ment savings banks by half a million depositors. Every eighth 
person in Australia has money, to the average amount of twenty-five 
pounds per head, in the Government banks. There are ten thou- 
sand miles of railway open, or in course of construction. There is 
unbroken railway communication between the four chief capitals, 
from Brisbane, through Sydney and Melbourne to Adelaide, a 
distance of fifteen hundred miles. There are nearly eighty thousand. 
miles of telegraphs. 

If we survey the period of Australia’s most marked development 
the spectacle becomes almost overwhelming. During the past 
thirty years, gold to the value of three hundred and fifty millions 
sterling has been won from the still gleaming mines of Australia. 
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Add to this the wool shorn from countless millions of sheep, the 
other raw products to the value of more than fifty millions a year, 
and the mind becomes bewildered in the effort to comprehend 
quantities and values far beyond its grasp. And the miracle 
becomes even more incredible when we remember that practically 
it is only in the latter half of these hundred years that this progress 
has been made. For years and years the principal article of 
traffic was rum. If a convict escaped, the reward for his recapture 
was thirty gallons of rum. The building of the largest hospital in 
Sydney was paid for in thirty thousand gallons of rum, and to this 
day it is popularly known as the ‘‘ Rum Hospital.” Rum was in a 
large measure the currency of the country, and even when it ceased 
to be used for this purpose, its place was taken only by a Spanish 
coin, from which the centre was punched out in order to form a 
coin of lower denomination, the original coin being then punningly 
styled the “holy dollar,” and the punched out piece a “‘ dump.” 
Those who may visit the Grand Theatre in Sydney on this centenary 
occasion, will learn, with interest, that when the original building 
was opened the price of admission was generally paid in Indian 
corn or kangaroo meat; and where, I may mention incidentally, 
was spoken the celebrated prologue, attributed to George Barring- 
ton, the notorious pickpocket, in which occur the lines :— 

From distant climes, o’er widespread seas we come, 

Though not with much élat, or beat of drum ; 

True patriots all, for, be it understood, 

We left our country for our country’s good ; 

No private views disgraced our generous zeal, 

What urg’d our travels was our country’s weal. 

Again, as showing the comparatively recent date of Australia’s 
‘greatest development, it may be mentioned that down to 1813 only 
the land immediately along the coast was available for cultivation. 
The interior was guarded by a huge barrier of mountains—the Blue 
Mountains—which prevented the settlement from extending. Re- 
peated attempts to break through this barrier ended uniformly in 
failure, until, in 1813, three gallant young fellows—Gregory Blax- 
land, William Lawson, and Charles Wentworth, two of them natives 
of Kent and one an Australian born—surmounted the difficulty, and 
revealed to the delighted colony a vast expanse of glorious country, 
watered by magnificent rivers. That gave the greater impetus to 
the extended occupation which has gone on ever since. I shall have 
occasion presently to speak of other explorations; this one is 
mentioned now on account of its special bearing on the point 
in hand. Then, once more, the first great discovery of gold was 
not made until thirty years ago; and it was at about the same 
time that wool in appreciable quantities began to be exported. 
Another view of the extraordinary position acquired by Australia 
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is afforded by the contemplation of her stately cities, with their 
magnificent churches, universities, schools, Government buildings, 
and private mansions, with their broad and busy streets, their 
shops filled with every necessary of life and every luxury, their 
orderly and prosperous citizens. Look at her noble harbours, 
the colossal ships which come and go like willing messengers 
between her and the older world, the factories and mills wherein 
the raw products of the country are manufactured by machinery 
as perfect and labour as skilful as any to be found in Europe. 
Look at the results of that enlightened policy which, by founding 
without stint of money schools and universities, is rapidly making 
the Australian people the best educated in the world. Sydney 
University alone has £320,000 invested in the funds, chiefly 
benefactions given for the purpose of founding professorships and 
scholarships, and the high emoluments attract to it and to the 
other Australian universities the best teaching talent that England 
produces. Industrial and technical schools are being founded 
everywhere. Education is, throughout the colonies—generally 
speaking—free and compulsory. The Australian Governments 
spend on the six hundred thousand children who attend the public 
schools about £5 per head per annum, or £2 more than is 
spent on the children who attend the Board Schools in England. 
Numerous technical schools have also been established; and all 
these facilities for education, not only in the elements of know- 
ledge, but in literature, science, art, and industry, are open 
to the poorest. How closely the development of culture has 
gone hand in hand with material progress has been shown by 
the great success of the art sections organized in connection with 
the recent Exhibitions in Adelaide and Melbourne. 

Here our survey of the Australia of to-day, at the close of its first 
century of existence, might fittingly end. But it would not be 
becoming to close the record without gratefully recalling the 
names of some of those to whom this full measure of achievement 
is mainly due—the statesmen, explorers, philanthropists, and 
poets of Australia. The mention of poets may excite surprise; 
but who knows how much Australia is indebted to their inspiring 
lines, fired with the spark of genius, and dowered with the gift 
of prophecy? What Australian is there who has not felt within 
his own breast that hope which Erasmus Darwin personified as 
standing on a rock, and surveying the matchless glories of Sydney 
Harbour, uttering the prediction which now, nearly a hundred 
years later, we see literally fulfilled ? 

There shall broad streets their stately walls extend, 
The circus widen, and the crescent bend ; 


There, ray’d from cities, o'er the cultur’d land, 
Shall bright canals, and solid roads expand ; 
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There, the proud arch, Colossus-like, bestride, 

Yon glittering streams, and bound the chasing tide ; 
Embellished villas crown the landscape scene, 
Farms wave with gold, and orchards blush between, 
There shall tall spires, and dome-capt towers ascend, 
And piers and quays their many structures blend ; 
While with each breeze approaching vessels glide, 
And northern treasures dance on every tide. 

Then there are the famous poems written in competition for the 
Chancellor’s prize at Cambridge in 1829, by W. Mackworth Praed 
and William Charles Wentworth. Praed’s gained the medal, but 
Wentworth’s has obtained the firmest hold on the hearts of the 
Australian people, partly because Wentworth himself was an 
Australian born, and was the greatest man Australia has ever 
produced, and partly because of the felicity and exactitude with 
which it renders Australian sentiments. The foresight which 
marks this composition is no less remarkable than its rhythmic 
grace. Throughout the poem Australia is assured of a brilliant 


future. 
Sydney’s infant turrets proudly rise, 
The new-born glory of the southern skies. 
Attune the lyre, and prescient of thy fame, 
Foretell the glories that shall grace thy name. 


But sweeter even than this to the proud Australian of to-day 
are Wentworth’s closing lines, which breathe as truly the spirit 
of his patriotism now as they did when they were written : 


And oh, Britannia! should’st thou cease to ride 
Despotic Empress of Old Ocean's tide ; 

Should thy tam’d lion—spent his former might— 
No longer roar, the terror of the fight ; 

Should e’er arrive that dark, disastrous hour, 
When bow’d by luxury thou yield’st to power ;' 
When thou, no longer freest of the free, 

To some proud victor bend’st the vanquished knee: 
May all thy glories in another sphere 

Relume, and shine more brightly still than here ; 
May this—thy last-born infant—then arise, 

To glad thy heart, and greet thy parent eyes ; 
And Australasia float, with flag unfurl’d, 

A new Britannia in another world ! 


As I have begun with Wentworth I will go on with him; for 
he heads our list, not only of poets, but of statesmen, philan- 
thropists, and explorers. I have already mentioned his successful 
passage of the Blue Mountains in company with Blaxland and Law- 
son. After a distinguished career as a journalist (he was one of 
the founders of the Australian), and as a champion of the cause. 
of the people, he was elected as one of the members for the city of 
Sydney. It was he who first secured for the colony the privilege. 
of trial by jury, who brought to a triumphant issue the project 
for establishing a university in Sydney, and who secured respon 
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sible government for the Colony. He died in England; but his 
remains, by his own desire, were brought to Vaucluse, to rest by 
the waters of Port Jackson. Then there is the honoured name 
of Dr. John Dunmore Lang, who gave the first great impulse to 
immigration, and was the father of many internal reforms. I will 
mention further William Bland, who came to Sydney in 1814, 
under a sentence of seven years’ transportation for having fought 
a duel, and to whom, next to Wentworth, Australia is indebted 
for the political institutions she now enjoys; Governor Lachlan 
Macquarie, one of the best of Governors, called the “ Building 
Governor”’ ; Sir Charles Cowper, several times Colonial Secretary 
and Premier of New South Wales, the pioneer of railway con- 
struction, the formation of the Naval Brigade and the Volunteer 
force, and the introduction of municipal government into the 
larger towns; Sir John Robertson, statesman and land reformer ; 
Sir James Martin, who first gave shape to a scheme of colonial 
defence ; William Forster, one of the most high-minded men ever 
connected with Australia ; Sir Henry Parkes, author of the Educa- 
tion Act ; the gifted young orator and critic Daniel Henry Deniehy ; 
William Timothy Cape, the famous teacher of Australian youth, 
who was afterwards in Parliament with five of his pupils; George 
Fife Angas, one of the founders of South Australia; David 
Collins, first Governor of Tasmania, and historian of New South 
Wales; Sir George Grey, Governor, explorer, statesman, and 
historian of Australia and New Zealand; John Faulkner, ‘‘ Father 
of the Colony of Victoria”; the great Sir John O’Shanassy, 
of Victoria; and the Right Hon. W. B. Dalley, the Australian 
Orator. 

Then there are the heroes of coast and land exploration in 
Australia—Bass, who discovered that Australia and Tasmania 
were separated by a strait; and Flinders, whose careful surveys 
and melancholy history are so well known; Oxley, who traced 
the course of the Macquarie river; Mitchell, who first opened 
up the Darling and ‘ Australian Felix,’ which is now the Colony 
of Victoria; Sturt, who pulled for 2,000 miles in a boat along 
the Australian rivers, and afterwards explored the Central Desert ; 
Eyre, who, with a single black boy, made an astonishing journey 
round the great Australian Bight ; Leichhardt, who accomplished 
a journey of 3,000 miles amid incredible hardships; Burke and 
Wills, the first to cross the continent from south to north ; Hume, 
who performed the first overland journey from Sydney to Port 
Phillip; Grey (Sir George), the explorer of Western Australia ; 
Landsborough, who crossed from the Gulf of Carpentaria to Mel- 
bourne ; Giles, who made the journey overland from Queensland 
to West Australia ; Forrest, who commanded an exploring expe- 
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dition from Perth to Adelaide, and another from Champion Bay to 
the telegraph line to Port Darwin; and many others. These are 
the men who have made known to the world the vast extent and 
resources of Australia, and special honour should be done to them 
in this centenary year. 

Mention must also be made of the philanthropist, Challis, the 
donor of £200,000 to Sydney University ; of Sir Charles Nicholson, 
founder of higher education in the colonies ; of George Howe, the 
first editor and printer of the Sydney Gazette, now merged in the 
Sydney Morning Herald. As the Times has just been celebrating 
its centenary, it is appropriate to mention that Howe was origi- 
nally employed on the Thunderer, but for some slight offence, 
which I leave the editor of the Times to drag to light, he was 
transported. In Sydney, however, he lived a thoroughly upright 
life, prospered greatly, and was respected by everybody. Aus- 
tralia has not always been so fortunate in her imported offenders. 
There was, for example, the notorious John Tawell. He was trans- 
ported to Sydney in 1814 for forgery. He behaved himself so well 
that Governor Macquarie soon gave him a ticket of leave, and 
afterwards an emancipation ticket. Setting up in trade of various 
kinds, he rapidly grew rich, built a chapel for the Society of 
Friends, and emptied six hundred gallons of rum into Sydney 
Harbour to encourage temperance. After sixteen years he re- 
turned to England, and was executed in 1845 for poisoning his 
mistress! There is no doubt that during his whole life he was a 
hypocritical scoundrel. It is pleasant to turn from him to the 
honoured names—with which our list must close—of Macarthur 
and Macleay. 

Australia’s roll of honour is indelibly written on the very face 
of the country. The names of the towns, streets, rivers, moun- 
tains, lakes, harbours, and capes of Australia are those of the 
men who have made her what she is; and this practice has been 
followed to a greater extent in Australia than in any other 
country in the world. And so long as Port Phillip, Port Mac- 
quarie, Brisbane, the River Murray, the River Darling, Mount 
Sturt, Wentworth, Macarthur, &c., endure. so long will Australia 
preserve the memory of the great host of her early heroes. 

Two great questions rise uppermost in the mind in the con- 
templation of this century of achievement. What has been the 
effect on the history of the world of the settlement and develop- 
ment of Australia ? and what, looking at the past, may we forecast 
as its future? Upon the first question I will only put the pro- 
position that the addition of three hundred and fifty millions 
sterling to the gold of the world, to say nothing of the vast values 
of Australia’s other products, must have had a potent influence 
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on the condition of mankind and the course of trade and civiliza- 
tion. With regard to the second question, one or two facts may 
appear to supply a fairly solid basis for conjecture. It is as 
certain as anything in human affairs can be, that by the end of 
this century the Australian population will amount to at least ten 
millions. In twenty years it will probably be greater than that of 
the mother country. In fifty years, dccording to an official com- 
putation, Australia will be inhabited by fifty million souls. Now, 
the capacity of the continent for supporting a teeming population 
is beyond all question. ‘ The United States have a population of 
sixty millions, on an area of three: million square miles, which is 
just the area of the Australian’ continent, exclusive of Tasmania 
and New Zealand. The: climate is perfect. More rain falls: in 
Australia than in England, and the irregularity of the rainfall is 
being redressed by storage and irrigation, while -subterranean 
rivers have been discovered: in parts-of the country’ which were 
thought doomed to permanent sterility. ‘The soil is fertile, and 
suitable for the cultivation of almost every crop. ‘The mineral 
resources are inexhaustible, and especial attention should : be 
directed to the vast deposits of coal which have been discovered. 
Here, then, we have all the conditions necessary for a growth: so 
prodigious as scarcely to be conceived. America, when the War 
of Independence was declared, had a population somewhat less 
than Australia‘ has now, and had settled a somewhat smaller area 
of her territory. Looking at the development of America’ since 
then, at the greater means of development we now possess in the 
various applications of steam and electricity, at the increased 
activity of human thought, at the far vaster scale on-which indus- 
trial processes and commercial transactions are now carried on, at 
the progress of education and the spread of culture; looking at all 
these, what may we not’ imagine—nay, rather, what may we dare 
imagine—as the future of the still infant nation, whose hundredth 
birthday marks, after all, but one short stage of its life-journey ? 


J. Hennrker Heaton. 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue degradation of public manners, one of the most lamentable and 
ominous symptoms of our time, seems to go on at an ever accelerating 
pace, and the contagion appears to be infecting those who ought to 
be preserved against its virus by birth, tradition, and culture. Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt is a man distinguished by descent, by education, and 
by ability. He has enjoyed every advantage civilized society can 
bestow on a human being. Yet in the demoralizing atmosphere of 
politics, he appears capable of sinking to the level of the least 
favoured of the champions of Home Rule, and has not shrunk 
from accusing a man who was once his friend of an intention, not 
only deliberate but avowed, to murder his political opponents. In 
the days before Mr. Blunt made his last political change of front, he 
was a member of the Carlton Club, and there as elsewhere, no 
doubt, he frequently and familiarly met the present Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. On one of these occasions, Mr. Blunt now asserts, 
Mr. Balfour unfolded to him his scheme for breaking down 
resistance to the Crimes Act, by imprisoning those leaders of the 
Home Rule Party, to whose life incarceration would be fatal. 
Before Mr. Balfour knew, or could believe, that this allegation was 
sanctioned by Mr. Blunt, he naturally characterized it as a “ ridi- 
culous lie.” Unfortunately, Mr. Blunt has fathered the accusation. 
We are sorry, in one sense, to have to add that there is not an 
educated man alive who believes it: and we shall scarcely give our- 
selves the pains to point out how utterly incredible is the charge. 
The point we desire to insist on is that the corruption of public 
manners must have advanced far indeed before such a person 
could make such a statement, and expect it to gain credence. 
Another deplorable sign of the times is the wide-spread disposition 
to argue as though men are not bound to obey laws, though voted 
only yesterday, which it is their interest and their humour to dis- 
regard, and then to found upon this curious reasoning the conclusion 
that such law-breakers ought either not to be punished at all, or 
must be punished with extreme leniency. The whole sap and 
marrow of manliness must have gone out of a community that can 
think in this fashion. But, not content with extending compassion 
to the disorderly and the fractious, these same people take it as a 
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matter of course that a ‘‘ gentleman,” or one whom they conceive 
to be a gentleman, must not be punished with the same severity as 
a “common” person. This revolting mixture of indiscipline and 
snobbishness underlies all the pathetic appeals to the pity we are 
asked to bestow on the individuals imprisoned under the Crimes 
Act ; and it is widely believed, and possibly with some correctness, 
that the fact of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt having broken the law and been 
condemned for law-breaking, together with his propounding an 
-atrocious calumny against one of its defenders, will procure for him 
-an electoral triumph at Deptford. 

These, we say, are social and political phenomena greatly to be 
‘deplored and reprehended. But they must not cause the Executive 
to quail or falter in its task of vindicating the law, and of arraigning 
those who conspire against it ; and we are happy to observe that so 
far they have not done so. Prosecutions under the Crimes Act, 
both of Members of Parliament and of Irish priests, are still being 
instituted without fear or favour; and if Mr. Shaw Lefevre had 
only been as valorous as, at one time, he promised to be, an 
ex-Cabinet Minister would assuredly have been added to the list of 
incarcerated culprits. It is weary and unwelcome work, no doubt ; 
but we have got to see who tires first,the breakers or the upholders 
of the law. We suspect that the former are tiring of it already ; and 
Mr. Parnell exhorts his adherents to do and say as little as pos- 
sible, in the hope that the Conservative and Liberal Unionists will 
fall out over the measures of legislation concerning Great Britain, 
that must shortly engage their attention. In that hope he is 
pretty sure to be disappointed ; but the advice is dictated by sound 
and judicious strategy, and indicates that the shrewd politician 
who gives it already despairs of separating Ireland from Great 
Britain so long as the Unionist Party maintains its cohesion. 
That it will do so during the coming Session, even more stead- 
fastly than it did last year, we do not doubt. In his speech at 
Liverpool, the Prime Minister reminded his followers of their im- 
perative duty in this respect, and Lord Hartington is not less 
impressed with the obligation of preserving an unbroken front 
against enemies who, though at present greatly discouraged, 
would at once again take heart if they perceived signs of discord 
among the supporters of the Government. No doubt the Local 
Government Bill, no matter what its provisions, will try the 
cohesion of the Unionist Party, for, on such a subject there 
must perforce be many differences of opinion when details 
have openly to be discussed. But there is no reason to fear 
that these differences will not be adjusted; and we look for a 
Session, at the end of which the Government will be rooted more - 
firmly even than it is at present. Even in debating power, the 
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supporters of the Government are superior to its assailants; 
while, in the invaluable quality of weight,‘authority, and character, . 
there is no comparison between them. The rapid advance in 
public estimation of Mr. Balfour is, no doubt, to a certain extent 
exceptional. But we regard it as a proof that the Conservative: 
Party contains numbers of young men who only require a favour- 
able opportunity to show that their capacity and courage are equal 
to all emergencies. 


The main interest of the past month has been abroad rather 
than at home ; for never have the issues of War or Peace hung 
more tremblingly in the balance. It is yet an unsolved question 
whether this year is or is not to witness a great European conflict ; 
and no one can doubt that a formidable advance has been made 
towards a struggle which everybody must feel to be sooner or 
later inevitable. The breach between Russia and her former Im- 
perial Allies is manifest; and it is not to be disguised that not 
Austria alone, but Germany also, is adding to its armaments, in 
anticipation of a conflict with the military Colossus of the North. 
The military situation is clear enough, and cannot be dissembled. 
Russia is massing, and has for some time been massing, troops on 
the Austrian and Roumanian frontiers; and both Austria -and 
Germany are taking military precautions against the events to: 
which these operations may lead. It is the political situation that 
is to some extent ambiguous, since our view of the situation must 
depend mainly on the question whether Prince Bismarck wants to: 
maintain peace or to bring about war, and on this point experts 
differ. That Russia’ does not want war as yet, is certain; 
partly because Russia is not yet ready, and partly because 
Russia would at this moment, in the event of an armed 
conflict, find itself overmatched. Austria never wants war. 
Neither does Turkey, nor Bulgaria, nor Roumania. How, then, it 
may be asked, can anyone suppose that the preservation of 
peace is imperilled? The reply must be that, because it is 
absolutely certain that Russia will, at some time or another, 
again plunge the East into bloodshed and misery in order to 
recover its hold over the Balkan Peninsula, and thus not be cut off 
from Constantinople, we can never feel sure that the Powers which 
have most to dread from Russia will not precipitate the date of the 
inevitable struggle, in order to take Russia at a disadvantage, and 
not allow the Czar to elect his own time for striking at his prey. 
Austria has been compelled to incur great expense, worry, and. 
inconvenience in preparing against attack in Galicia; and the 
Austrians, and still more the Hungarians, are beginning to ask if 
these sacrifices are to be perpetual. They are more disposed to- 
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-ask the question, because they seem to think that the relations of 
‘Germany to Austria on the one hand, and to Russia on the other, 
are utterly unintelligible. The more impulsive and impatient 
among them are disposed to enquire somewhat irritably what 
Prince Bismarck means by urging Austria to arm against Russia, 
when at one and the same time he seems to be abetting Russia 
diplomatically in its pertinacious and cynical manceuvres against 
the peace of Bulgaria. Our own explanation is one we on a 
previous occasion offered to our readers, that Prince Bismarck 
seeks to encourage Russia into striking, while at the same time he 
encourages Austria to strike back. If this explanation be the true 
-one, it is manifest that he is trying to bring about a conflict, at a 
time when he considers Russia is sure to be worsted. On the 
-other hand, there are those who believe that he wants to bring 
home to Austrian statesmen the necessity of coming to terms 
with Russia, even at the price of sacrificing to Russia the 
independence and welfare of the Bulgarians. To the best 
-of our judgment, this is an incredible theory. In the first 
place, the relations of Germany and Austria are so intimate, 
that Prince Bismarck could easily convey such an intention as 
this to his friends and allies at Vienna, without putting Austria 
to all the expense and anxiety of additional armaments. In 
the second place, it is simply impossible, unless Prince Bismarck 
has taken leave of his senses, which no one has suggested, that 
Germany can wish to see Russian influence supreme in Bulgaria, 
and once again menacing Constantinople. Russia, that was 
-once the powerful patron of dependent Prussia, is now the 
powerful enemy of independent Germany. Not to know this, is 
not to understand European politics at all. It is to the interest 
of Germany, indeed it is indispensable to Germany that the power 
-of Russia should not be augmented, but should, if possible, suffer 
diminution. No doubt, Prince Bismarck would like to see Russian 
power destroyed or diminished without Germany having to join 
in the operation. But an increase of the power and influence of 
Russia means the curtailment, if not the annihilation, of the power 
and influence of Austria; and were that end accomplished, Ger- 
many would stand alone, surrounded by potent and vindictive 
-enemies, who would at once join hands in order to destroy her. 
Bearing this important and central fact in mind, and remembering, 
moreover, that Russia will never consent, save after military 
defeat, to allow the Bulgarians, and indeed the populations of the 
Balkan Peninsula generally, to dispose of their own destinies, we 
are driven to the conclusion that the maintenance of peace for 
any length of time is simply impossible, and that it may be inter- 
rupted at any moment. Moreover, to suppose that, in a war 
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substantially provoked by Russia, with such intentions and such 
objects, England would be able to look on from first to last, an 
unconcerned spectator, is to display an amount of ignorance of the 
general affairs of the world with which it would be waste of time 
to argue. ; 

The relations of France and Italy have not been improved by 
the curious quarrel arising out of the testamentary dispositions 
of Hussein Bey. Happily, the quarrel itself has been composed ; 
and it must be allowed that the fact of its having been adjusted 
peacefully may fairly be pleaded by those who believe that Ger- 
many and Germany's allies are anxious that peace should be 
maintained as long as possible. But sight must not be lost of 
the circumstance that, in these days, when public opinion carries 
so much weight, even a Power that is bent on war has to dedicate 
its best diplomatic abilities to the task of throwing the onus of 
breaking the peace, to all appearance, on the State with which it 
wishes to quarrel. 


Jan. 26th. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as. 
the Editors mayjthink deserving of discussion.] 


[The paper in the January number entitled ‘‘ Mercantile Ireland and 


Home Rule,” which was signed ‘‘ A Beirast Mercnant,” ought to have 
borne the signature of ‘‘ Ricnarp Patrerson.”] 


State Emigration. 


To rHe Eprtors or tHe ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
The letter, on the subject of State Emigration, contributed by 
Mr. W. Allen Smith, complains that no practical suggestion has been made 
by which emigration on a large scale, is to be promoted. Mr. Smith 
then lays down plans of procedure, plans which, in his opinion, will 
overcome all difficulties and attain the desired end. 

If simple facilities to emigrate favour emigration, then Mr. Smith’s 
plan will not be successful, for he has managed to devise about as 
complicated a scheme as it is possible to imagine. If Mr. Smith would 
investigate the causes which hitherto have induced emigrants to leave 
their native land, I think that he would find that the inducement has 
been, the opportunity of finding employment. If so, is not Mr. Smith 
putting the cart before the horse ? 

Our attention ought rather to be given to find means of creating 
employment, than to educating people to be capable of doing work of a 
character they may never be called upon to do. In discussing these 
subjects there is always an assumption that in agriculture there is un- 
limited scope for the doing well of any indefinite number of human 
beings; but is this so? and if, already, those. engaged in agriculture 
have a difficulty to exist, how will the difficulty be overcome by adding 
seriously to their number? No! Emigration alone appears to me to be 
no remedy for our labour trouble. To solve the problem we must 
increase the purchasing power of the people, and by increasing con- 
sumption, increase demand for production. We must realise facts. 
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We must not be constantly talking about a depression of trade, and a 
depreciation of values, and then trying to refute those truths which 
result from our observations by accepting statistics (gleaned from partial 
sources) which Dr. Giffen may present to us, er calculations made by 
Mr. Mulhall from figures which in no way can be employed to indicate 
true value. As practical men engaged in business, we ought to know 
more than does either Dr. Giffen or does Mr. Mulhall, and, as a proof, 
if anyone desire to learn real and not imaginary values the appeal is 
made to practical men and not to Dr. Giffen or to Mr. Mulhall. 

In an article in one of the magazines, a lady, who was interesting 
herself in the welfare of the East End workers, was contrasting the 
small amount of money earned by them, with that earned by the high- 
class West End milliners, and for a remedy proposed to educate them 
up to the West End standard. With what probable result? Certainly 
not with the result of enabling them to earn the same money as they 
were doing at the West End, but much more likely with the result of 
lowering the West-Enders down to the level of the East-Enders. 
The customers at the West End would not be increased, but those 
who could supply their wants would be, and down would go the price. 
Ladies do not give twenty guineas for a dress because they. like to 
pay twenty guineas, but because they cannot obtain it for less. 

You can have no better example of what would be the result of this 
lady’s suggestion, than what is now being experienced in England. The 
end and aim of all English legislation has been, and now is, to reduce 
prices for the benefit of the consumer. 

We have never given a thought of how to place the means to purchase 
in the hands of the people; the consequence is that our system is a 
comparative failure, and on all sides you find opponents to it rising up, 
and this in spite of the fact that no leading politician (whatever he may 
think) has had the courage to express disapproval of the creed in which 
he has heen reared. They are waiting for the lower classes to pro- 
nounce against it. Great Statesmen! but they are not Bismarcks. 

We are levelling ourselves down to the position of the poorer nations, 
(or, to those nations who used to be poorer) on the Continent. 
Foreign manufacturers tell us that England, as a customer, no longer 
holds the relative position to other countries that she formerly did. I 
give you an extract from a letter from a large manufacturer on the 
Continent to his agent :— 

‘* We have done as much in Berlin as in‘London (England) in October. 
Berlin has 17 per cent. duty. You may tell this to Mr. Evans.” I had 
had a discussion on our fiscal system with this manufacturer, and, no 
doubt, he sent the extract to me, as evidence of his being able to sell in 
a protected country. To me it is only evidence of the purchasing power 
of Germany, and of the want of purchasing power of England, as the 
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fact is indisputable that Germany manufactures dress silks to a very 
much larger extent than England does. 

Mr. Goschen, in his reply to the speeches made by the Deputation of 
Bimetallists, drew attention to the fact that, by the appreciation of gold, 
England, as the largest creditor nation, received more produce (as 
payment is made in produce) than she otherwise would do. The indivi- 
‘dual creditor, whether produce be low-priced or high-priced, receives his 
twenty shillings when it is due ; so far, therefore, the price of produce to 
him is a matter of indifference, he only gets his twenty shillings. 
Having obtained the twenty shillings, doubtless, he benefits, as he is 
able to supply his wants by expending a smaller portion of the twenty 
shillings than he would do if things were higher in price. But it appears 
to me, so far as England is concerned, the benefit (not quite to the 
full extent, but nearly so) ends with this creditor. Our fiscal system 
arranges that this foreign produce shall come into direct competition 
with any similar produce of our own ; not only so, but that it shall come 
into competition free of that taxation which we place upon our own. All, 
therefore, who are occupied in production, either directly or indirectly, 
derive no benefit from the lower price of this foreign produce, because 
the exchange value of their own has been equally depreciated. If we 
had only the good sense to obtain the revenue we require, by taxing 
those things that we can produce, and, at the same time, freeing from 
taxation those things that we do not produce, then England would, as a 
whole, derive sensible advantage from the increased quantity of con- 
sumable articles, which the appreciated sovereign enables her to obtain. 
We shrink from doing this because we hold the ridiculous notion that 
we should be giving, in the shape of protection, an unfair advantage to 
some classes of our population. We forget that, by what we are now 
doing, we are protecting the Foreign Investor. As a complete and full 
indication of the trade of the country, Board of Trade returns are 
worthless. They are compiled by gentlemen who have no opportunity 
of knowing what trade we transact at home, and to depend for infor- 
mation on the smaller and more incorrect figures and to ignore the 
larger figures is an absurdity. We must take a lesson from that nation 

which Mr. Chamberlain has just called the shrewdest nation in the 
 world—the Americans. We must maintain our spending power; we 
must keep up our wants to an artificially high standard ; or otherwise of 
what avail this technical education, which it has become so fashionable 
amongst the wise ones to recommend. Where will the demand for these 
high-class articles come from? I can assure you that to-day the 
demand is just the other way, lower, lower, lower; perhaps equal 
quantities, but inferior qualities and diminished values. 

Before I conclude, I will give you an extract from a letter which I 
received from the late Right Hon. W. E. Forster. In the beginning of 
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the year 1885, I had a short correspondence with him, and in one of my 
letters, I asked him if he thought that any but a commercial connexion 
with our colonies would make a federation a permanent one. He 
replied : ‘‘I entirely agree that our trade with our colonies depends on 
permanent union with them, and, therefore, on federation ; and I believe 
that federation will be promoted by more intimate commercial relations ; 
but, as yet, I do not see my way to tariff regulations by our Government 
for that purpose.” Unfortunately, Canada may perhaps be lost to us, 
commercially, before we do see our way. 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Davi Evans, 
Chairman, Fore Street Warehouse Company. 


P.S.—Since sending you my letter, the report of the American Presi- 
dential message has been received. It prognosticates a material change 
of the American fiscal system, but until we learn details, it is not 
possible to judge what influence that change will have on our own 
trade, or in what measure our relationship to our Colonies may be 
affected by it. 

Under no circumstances will it ignore the interests of labour. The 
President distinctly says so. It will not, therefore, admit manufactured 
goods but at such a duty as will largely, at least, maintain the price 
of labour. It will be a Protectionist system, as it now is, but modified 
according to the changed conditions of production in America. Manu- 
factories are firmly established, and an exorbitant tariff is no longer 
requisite for them to maintain themselves. Their infancy is passed. 

Employment of labour is the end and aim of American statesmanship. 
Labour, either in the past or in the present, is the sole producer 
of wealth, and wealth must be created upon American soil. If one 
system will permit the employment of 10,000 workers, and by a change 
of that system, employment can be found for 20,000, then there must 
be no hesitation in making the change. Not Free Trade; a proper 
business-like consideration of the circumstance and conditions under 
which trade and production are carried on in the world, then a resolve 


to work after that manner which is the best for their country. No pre- °~ 


judice against a word because it happens to be composed of so many 
letters, like the word Protection ; no objection to the word Free Trade 
because its high-sounding title may mislead the unthinking. Protection 
if it be for America’s benefit, Free Trade if it be not to her detriment. 
It scarcely seems probable that the working people of England will 
benefit directly and greatly by the foreshadowed alterations. With the 
exception of coal and iron (which can scarcely be called a raw material), 
what raw materials do we produce which cannot be produced in America 
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more advantageously? Then, if the Americans seek raw materials 
in our Colonies, what will be the effect upon us? Doubtless Colonial 
prosperity would indirectly benefit us; but we might directly lose by 
the American manufacturer being placed in a position to compete 
more favourably against his English competitors. Take wool, for 
example; the price of the raw material will be equalized in England 
and in America, so unless the duty on woollen goods be reduced 
in proportion to the reduction of the duty on wool, the admission 
of woollen manufactures will not be more easy than it has hitherto 
been. The American continues to have his own market secured to him, 
and in times of over-production he will be able to realise his surplus 
products with less loss than he can now do because their cost will be 
less, and we shall hear more of his surplus products in outside markets. 
The man who can obtain a profit on five-sixths of his production is 
surely in a good position to stand a loss on the remaining one-sixth. 
The system which I think the Americans will adopt will be that 
system under which the growth of German manufacturing has of late 
years been so rapid. German success is more due to differential advan- 
tages than to superior technical knowledge. In fact, except in low 
velvets, in what way is Germany technically superior? I have seen 
it written that Lord Overstone said that we had nothing to fear from 
America, until she had Free Trade. England has nothing to fear from 
any nation who will trade freely with her. The danger is when America 
admits, duty free, those articles of raw material which will enable her 
manufacturers to compete against the world, but supports those manu- 
facturers by a privileged position in her home market. Trade assisted 
and supported in such manner is a bounty-fed trade, and it requires a 
great deal of courage to compete against an opponent who is assisted 
by the State. We have an example in our sugar trade. 

The serious portion of President Cleveland’s proposals is the effect 
that they will have on our relationship to our Colonies. Goldwin Smith 
may be right in saying that Colonial Federation is an idle dream. 
Commercial union with our Colonies would not be an idle dream, unless 
self-interest have lost its power to influence humanity. The free 
importation of Colonial products into America may destroy all hope of 
a commercial union. We cannot offer to the Colonies a market con- 
taining 60,000,000 of well-to-do customers. I am aware that the wants, 
in excess of their capacity to supply themselves, of 36,000,000, may 
be even more than those of 60,000,000 who produce under different 
conditions ; but we lose a great portion of the value of what we alone 
had to offer, viz. a market of rich consumers. We have no one but 
ourselves to blame. We have been preaching the doctrines of 
selfishness, and we must reap our reward. We have. been unmindful 
of any obligation to support our own kindred, either in England 
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or in our Colonies. We have been wanting in foresight as well 
as in generosity, and it is yet possible that the period during which 
Mr. Gladstone ruled England will in history be known as the time 
when England, under the direction of his statesmanship, began seriously 
to lose her commercial supremacy. 


D. E. 


Union versus Separation. 


To rae Eprrors or “ Tue Nationa Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

Now that Parliament is about to re-assemble, perhaps a few . 
words upon the Irish Question may be of some interest. It is true it 
has been announced it will not be permitted that the time of the 
House of Commons should be so entirely occupied in discussing the 
causes of, and the remedies for, the woes of Ireland, as it has unfor- 
tunately been doing the last few Sessions, but, nevertheless, there will 
certainly be a considerable, and probably stormy, wrangle over the 
application of the Coercion Act. There can, however, be little doubt 
but that Lord Salisbury’s Government will be able, with flying colours, 
to hold its own in any debate, and that all men whose sense of justice 
has not been dulled by faction, will gladly acknowledge that many of 
the difficulties that have hitherto been obstacles to restoring order in 
Ireland are being gradually overcome under Mr. Balfour’s firm adminis- 
tration of the law. No doubt the Gladstonians, with their lately-arisen 
affection for the Parnellites, will condemn and moan over the punish- 
ments it has been found necessary to inflict upon the promoters of 
disturbance in Ireland. Of course their argument will be that these 
men, Messrs. O’Brien, Sullivan, Sheehy, Blunt, Lane, and their asso- 
ciates, were engaged in a constitutional agitation, and are being silenced 
by unconstitutional means. An answer, however, has been supplied to 
such an argument by one of the Party, who has publicly proclaimed 
that he is an “Irish criminal.” ‘ Yes, I am an Irish criminal, and I 
glory in the name,” was the impudent, but not imprudent (since he kept 
the channel between himself and the country in which the Coercion Act 
is in force) assertion made by Mr. John Dillon, M.P., when addressing 
the electors of Rossendale, at Bacup, in Lancashire, on January 7th. 

On the same occasion, referring to the opposition by the Unionists to 
Home Rule, Mr. Dillon said :— 

‘* You will notice that the Unionist argument is based upon this as 
an everlasting principle, that you are not to trust the people of Ireland. 
The Unionists say, ‘ What security have you?’ Do you take securities 
against your friend? No; and it is because the Unionists look upon 
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the people of Ireland as enemies of the people of Great Britain that 
their argument is based upon that as -postulate, that these two people 
are to remain, as they have been in ‘the past, enemies, and to distrust 
one another.” 

Then, what does this “‘ Irish criminal who glories in the name ” add ? 

** We” (the people of Ireland) ‘* might just as well ask security from 
you” (the people of England) ‘“ that you would not run away from us, 
as that you should ask from Ireland security that she should not 
separate from you.” 

Now the question is whether Mr. Dillon does not make a very serious 
mistake, or rather misstatement, when so vehemently asserting that the 
‘ Unionists look upon the people of Ireland as enemies of the people of 
Great Rritain”? It is quite true, however, that Mr. Dillon himself, 
and all his associates, having nothing better to do than to promote 
discord and ill-feeling between the inhabitants of the two countries, 
have been maliciously spending their time in efforts to separate the two 
nations by means of the specious demand for an Irish Parliament, and 
it would be very desirable that all men professing Unionist principles, 
and allegiance to their Queen and country, should bear in mind, and 
impress upon others, that, were the Parnellites to accomplish even that 
part of their design which they pretend would satisfy their aspira- 
tions, in a short time, the United Kingdom would no longer remain 
united without a struggle. It may, of course, be said that it is quite 
simple for any Unionist to make an assertion such as the above, but 
where is the proof? Ah, well! Have not statements that implied 
such a result been made by}Mr. Parnell himself? In fact, we cannot do 
better than quote Mr. Parnell’s own words, and then, taking into con- 
sideration that the first part of his demand (viz. the establishment of 
an Irish Parliament) has been refused, and that a Coercion Act is in 
force to compel obedience to the law, express a hope that Parliament 
will, from the very commencement of the Session, resolutely decline 
to lose time in re-opening the Irish Question. 

Here is what Mr. Parnell himself has announced to be the Parnellite 
demand :— 

“They could not,” he said,‘‘ask for less than the restitution of 
Grattan’s Parliament. They could scarcely under the Constitution ask 
for more.” 

Mark these words ‘‘ under the Constitution.” Supposing now the 
demand Mr. Parnell considers to be the outside that can be made “‘ under 
the Constitution ” to be refused, does he propose to submit ? or, even if 
the demand for an Irish Parliament should be acceded to, would Mr. 
Parnell and his party remain satisfied? Nothing of the kind, far from 
it; for Mr. Parnell continued : 

‘** But no man had the right to fix the boundary to the march of a 
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nation ; and while they struggled to-day for that which it may seem 
possible for them to obtain, they might struggle for it in the proud 
consciousness that they were doing nothing to hinder or prevent better 
men who may come forward in the future from gaining better things 
than those for which they were now struggling.”* 

A few days later Mr. Parnell proclaimed that the demand for the 
“‘ things for which they were struggling” was receiving the support [of 
men outside of the United Kingdom ; thus proving that the Parnellites 
expected external aid to carry out their schemes for domestic legislation. 
Mr. Parnell said : 

‘““We have great helps; we have a race greater than our own 
across the Atlantic. We have a growing and influential population 
in Australia.” + 

And what have been the statements made to some of these helps ? 
The following is an extract from a speech made to the “race greater 
than our own across the Atlantic ” :— 

‘It now remains for us to prove, for the thousandth time, that as slaves 
we can be formidable foes. I assert here to-day that the Government 
of Ireland by England is an impossibility, and I believe it to be our duty 
to make it so.”’} 

This, no doubt, the Parnellites tried to do, but met with a check by 
the enactment of the Coercion Act, which the Unionist Government is 
so resolutely enforcing. There has not yet, however, been sufficient 
time for the success of the Coercion Act to be evident to the English 
constituencies ; the Government can, therefore, quite reasonably insist 
upon a discussion of their administration of the Act being postponed 
until either its success may be anticipated, or its failure probable, 
through the Parnellites doing what Mr. J. E. Redmond calls their duty, 
viz., to make the Government of Ireland by England impossible ; and, 
in the meanwhile, the time and energies of Parliament can be devoted 
to the consideration of the many important Imperial questions which 
have, for so long, been waiting their turn. Of course the Parnellites 
will assert that the Irish people want, and they must have, this, that 
they want, and must have, that; but the country has, at present, no 
certain means of ascertaining what the Irish people—as distinguished 
from the Parnellites and their foreign allies—really require. Two or 
three years of resolute government, such as is now being administered 
under Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, are necessary before a true 
opinion could be formed of what the Irish people themselves demand. 
For many years they have not been free agents when expressing their 
wishes. They have been ground down under a tyrannical yoke—the 

* Mr. Parnell at Cork, January 21st, 1885. 


+ Mr. Parnell at Cork, January 23rd, 1885. 
} Mr. John E, Redmond, M.P., at Chicago Convention, 1886. 
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yoke of the Parnellite League. They have been influenced by dema- 
gogues and agitators, whose suggestions—indeed orders—have been 
backed up and enforced by means of boycotting, and outrages, and 
crimes. The attempt to pacify and to restore law and order in Ireland 
should receive fair play, and it should not be permitted to hamper the 
efforts of the Government by means of obstruction from the men whom 
the law is intended to coerce. England should proclaim that she will 
no longer sacrifice important measures necessary for the welfare of the 
whole realm to Irish questions which, even if settled, would not satisfy 
the aspirations of the men whose idea of parliamentary warfare is 
obstruction, not debate. Unless wiser counsels than has hitherto been 
the case prevail amongst the Parnellites it will be necessary for the 
English constituencies to speak out, and, in the words of Lord Salisbury, 
at Derby, on December 19th, 1887, to ‘‘ sweep such pretenders away.” 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


Grorce W. Rvxron. 
January 19th, 1888. 


Slipshod English. 


To tHe Eprtors or tae ‘‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
May I be allowed a few remarks on the article entitled ‘‘ Slipshod 
English,” in your December issue ? 

The writer, in the first paragraph, says, ‘‘ Smart writing augurs 
flippancy and conceit.” The scornful will probably call to mind the 
story of the fox who tried to set the fashion in the matter of tails. 

By-the-way, I find, on reference to a dictionary, that the verb “ to 
augur” does not mean ‘to betoken,” but “to guess, to conjecture by 
signs.” This being so, the sentence means, “Smart writing guesses 
flippancy and conceit,” which, as Euclid would say, is absurd. However, 
this is a matter of but little importance ; I should not have mentioned it, 
if I were not anxious to point out how unsafe it is for dwellers in glass 
houses to throw stones. For the same reason, perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to draw attention to the word “ disjunctive” (p. 527), which is 
certainly no less improper than either of the phrases, “his late 
father” or ‘* whether or no.” 

The writer waxes indignant over ‘‘ the inexcusable license * in the 
invention of words.” Of course, nobody will be ready to say a good 
word for such abominations as ‘“‘ emigrating a family,” and to “ gentle” 


* Is this word, a substantive, correetly spelt? 
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a refractory horse ; but what objection can there be to the use of the 
word ‘ progress” as a verb ? 

Expletives also come in for the writer’s wrath—but why? No doubt 
they may be employed to an unreasonable extent. But against a 
moderate use of them, who, excepting I. G. §., shall think to speak ? 
Are they not frequently serviceable in doing away with what would 
otherwise be an awkward and ungraceful abruptness? Thackeray was 
not slow to avail himself of them. 

I do not pretend to know more about the English language than do the 
majority of my neighbours ; and I therefore claim no sort of authority for 
the remarks I have just setdown. On the contrary, I have but mentioned 
a few of the ideas that occurred to me as I read the article—such 
ideas, I take it, as must have occurred to the greater number of general 
readers. To plain people this article is apt to appear as something very 
like an assault on things that are idiomatic, though, it is true, the writer 
somewhere seems to speak of idioms with approval. As regards myself, 
I know that I rose from the perusal of “ Slipshod English” with an 
uncomfortable feeling that we were made for the language, and not the 
language for us; and probably there are others who experienced 
the like. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Faithfully yours, 


Medical College, London Hospital, E. Hamitton P. Lyne. 
Dec. 19th, 1887. 
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